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PREFACE 

TO 

THE  NEW  EDITION. 


A 


Very  large  Impreffi6n  of  the  Firft  Edi- 
tion of  this  Volume  was  fold  in  the  courfeof 
a  few  months.  Tranflations  of  it  have  ap- 
peared on  the  Continent,  in  feveral  different 
languages,  and  it  has  been  reprinted  in  Ire- 
land and  America. 

Stimulated  and  flattered  by  fo  many  une- 
quivocal teftimonies  of  approbation,  the  Pro- 
prietor was  induced  to  extend  his  plan  to  a 
Second  Volume  ;  the  favourable  reception 
of  which  has  fcarcely  been  exceeded  by  that 
of  the  former. 

In  complying  with  the  wifhes  of  the  Pub* 
lie,  exprefled  by  a  conftant  demand  for  a 
New  Edition,  neither  labour  nor  expencc 
has  been  fpared  to  render  it  at  once  corre6t 
and  complete.  The  articles  have  in  general 
been  continued  down  to  the  prefent  time  ;  and 
fo  numerous  indeed  have  been  the  correc- 
tions, amendments  and  alterations,  through- 
out the  Volume,  that  the  New  Edition  af- 

fumes, 
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fumes,  in  a  great   meafure,,  the  appearance 
and  character  of  a  New  Work. 

It  may  not  be  improper  here  to  obferve, 
that  none  of  the  tears  fhed  over  the  memory 
of  thofe  who  fell  the  martyrs  of  principle- — 
whatever  were  their  political  or  religious  opi- 
nions— have  here  been  wiped  away  ;  while  at 
the  fame  time  frefh  execrations  have  been 
heaped  on  the  memories  of  thofe  who,  under 
the  pretext  of  fupporting  public  liberty,  aim- 
ed a  mortal  flab  at  the  heart  of  freedom, 
through  the  vitals  of  humanity.  An  endea- 
vour has  at  the  fame  time  been  made,  to  foar 
above  the  clamour  of  national  prejudices,  and 
the  narrow  fpirit  of  party  politics,  in  order  to 
attain  that  liberality  of  fentiment,  which  an- 
ticipates the  decifions  of  impartial  pofterity. 

London,  March  I,  1 799. 

■-'■  '■         -     ■■     ■  '  — — — ' f — — ■'  '  ■ ■ 

Lately   has   been  publijbed,  by  R.  Phillips,  price 
half  a  crown  each.  Three   of  the  moji  admired  of  the 
Plays  of  the  celebrated  Kotzebu  e,  faithfully  translated 
from  the  German  by  Mifs  Plumptre,  viz. 

The  Natural  Son  (Lovers  Vows). 
The  Cqunt  of  Burgundy. 
The  Virgin  of  the  Sun. 
And  in  the  courfe  of  March  will  be  publijhed,  Tivo  othen 
favourite  Dramas  by  the  fame  Author  y  viz. 

The  Voluntary  Sacrifice,  and 

The  Death  of  Rolla. 

PREFACE 


PREFACE 

TO 

THE   FIRST  EDITION. 


HP 

Jl  HE  Editor  of  this  Volume  of  Biogra- 
phical Anecdotes,  prefents  it  to  the  Pub- 
lic with  fonie  degree  of  confidence.  What- 
ever may  be  its  literary  merit,  it  at  lead  pof- 
feflcs,  with  refpe6l  to  materials,  the  recom- 
mendation of  Novelty,  No  Work,  embracing 
the  fame  object,  has  yet  appeared  either  ia 
this  Country,  or  on  the  Continent :  it  is 
therefore  obvious,  that  the  collector  can  have 
been  little  indebted  to  the  labours  of  con- 
temporaries, and  may,  without  prefumption, 
lay  claim  to  public  attention  on  account  of 
the  originality  of  his  information. 

It  may,  perhaps,  excite  fome  furprife,  that 
the  Editor  fliould  have  been  enabled  to  form 
a  Work,  not  contemptible  in  fize,  wholly 
^confiding  of  original  fketches  of  characters, 
which  have,  in  the  courfe.  of  the  French  Re- 
volution^ 
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volution,  ftarted  in  fuch  vafl:  numbers,  from 
obfcurity  into  eminence ,  and  fome  account 
will  reasonably  be  required  of  the  authenti- 
city of  the  fources  from  which  fuch  minute 
details  have  been  fupplied.  Though  various 
circumitances,  which  it  is  unnecefiary  to  fpe- 
cify,  prevent  the  particular  mention  of  the 
perfons  to  whom  he  ftands  indebted  for  in- 
formation, he  can  affure  his  Readers,  that  he 
has  received  ample  communications  from 
various  wrell-informed  Foreigners,  fome  of 
whon\  have  been  perfonally  conne&ed  with 
the  events  which  they  relate  ;  and  alfo  from 
"Englishmen,  who  have  refided  in  France 
during  nearly  the  whole  period  of  the  Revo* 
lution.  Were  he  permitted  to  add  their 
names,  they  would  reflect  no  fmall  degree  of 
refpedability  upon  his  Work.  For  its  authen- 
ticity, however,  he  can  confidently  vouch  ; 
as  he  has  relied,  not  upon  vague  rumour,  but 
upon  direct  information  from  perfons  inti- 
mately converfant  with  the  fa&s,  and  well 
acquainted  with  the  charadlers  which  are  the 
fubjeft  of  thefe  Memoirs, 

After  the  Editor's  utmoft  care,  it  is  proba- 
ble that  many  inaccuracies  may  have  efcaped 
corre&ioii.     In  colle&ing  fugitive  informa- 
tion. 
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tion,  and  recording  the  events  of  the  palling 
clay,  fome  indulgence  for  trivial  overfights 
may  be  claimed.  If  Gallicifms  fhould  fome- 
times  be  detected,  the  Reader  will  have  the 
candour  to  recollect,  that  a  great  part  of  the 
materials  for  this  Work  was  furnifhed  by 
Frenchmen.  Should  any  material  errors  in 
point  of  fa6t  have  efcaped  the  Editor,  he  ear- 
neftly  folicits  fpeedy  correction,  and  more 
complete  information. 

In  exhibiting  charadlers  now,  or  lately 
living,  it  was  impracticable  to  attempt  any 
diftindt  claffification,  or  chronological  ar- 
rangement ;  but  an  endeavour  has  been  made 
to  fupply,  in  fome  meafure,  this  defe6l,  by 
means  of  an  Alphabetical  Table  of  Contents. 

Upon  the  interefting  nature  of  this  publi- 
cation, it  is  wholly  unneceflary  to  expatiate. 
Memorials  of  men  who  have  borne  an  adlive, 
and  many  of  them  a  principal  part,  in  one  of 
the  greateft  events  in  the  moral  and  political 
hiftory  of  the  world,  muft  intereft  every  one 
who  wifhes  well  to  his  fpecies.  It  is  impof- 
fible  to  recolledt  without  horror,  that  about 
one  half  of  the  perfons  mentioned  in  this  Vo- 
lume, have  fallen  vi&ims  to  political  prenzy 
Wilder  the  guillotine.     The  fudden  and  afto- 

nifhing 
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nifhing  viciffitudes  of  fortune,  exhibited  in 
the  condition  of  individuals,  afford  a  moft  in- 
firudtive  leflbn  to  their  cotemporaries.  The 
dreadful  wafte  of  human  talents  and  virtues, 
and  alfo  of  human  exiftence,  which  has  ac- 
companied this  grand  effort  for  the  recovery 
of  political  freedom,  muft  fill  every  benevo- 
lent mind  with  infinite  regret.  Nor  can  any 
thing  relieve  the  painful  feelings  excited  by 
the  firft  part  of  this  diflrefling  drama,  but  the 
"  trembling  hope"  of  a  happy  termination, 
in  which  the  vast  price  which  has  been  paid 
for  the  purchafe  of  liberty,  will  be  abundant- 
ly recompenfed  in  the  happinefs  of  count* 
jjess  millions  yet  unborn. 

Ne,  7 1 ,   67.  Paul's  Church-Yard t 
Sept.  24,  1797. 

•«*   »i    I....... «.    1     1     ■■    ■  1  in. ■  ■■ ,  i.     ■    — ^«— — *«w»~«» 

jib  out  the  middle  of  March  will  be  publi/hed,  a  newf 
corrected,  and  enlarged  Edition,  of  the  popular  and 
much  approved  Work,  entitled,  PUBLIC  CHARAC- 
TERS of  1798,  conjijling  of  Biographical  Memoirs  of 
Eighty  of  the  moft  di/iinguijhed  Perfonages  now  livings 
who  are  natives  of  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  with 
"Thirty  Charade  rijlic  Portraits,  price  8s,  bd.  hoards. 
Two  thoufand  copies  of  the  firfl  edition  of  this  work  wen 
/old  within  the  f pace  of  five  weeks  I 
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Of  all  Bookfellers  may  be  had,  with  a  good  alkwanct 
io  Schools,  The  British  Nepos,  or  Youths  Biogra- 
phical Mirror,  confijling  of  lives  of  illujlrious  Britons, 
written  purpofely  for  the  ufe  of  Schools  and  of  Britifh 
Youth,  by  William  Mavor,  LL.  D.  Vicar  $f 
.Hurley,  in  Berkfhire}  price  4s.  6d.  bound. 
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FRENCH  REPUBLIC, 


THE    DIRECTORY. 

NO  fooner  had  the  French  overturned  the  Mo- 
narchy, than  a  grand  object  prefented  itfelf  to  their 
confidetation :  this  was  the  formation  of  a  different 
fpecies  o£  government. 

A  model  entirely  new,  in  name,  and  form,  but 
not  in  principle,  was  then  recurred  to  for  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  Executive  Power,,  and  termed  the 
Directory.  It  confifts  of  five.  It  is  the  chief, 
and  fu^erintendent  of  all  the  other  conftituted  au- 
thorities ;  it  poflefles  the  initiative,  or  decifion  in 
the  firft  inftance,  refpe&ing  treaties  of  peace,  or  de- 
clarations of  war;  the  management  of  the  armies, 
and  the  nomination  to  a  variety  of  important  public 
employments,  are  alfo  within  its  fphere  of  adtion. 

The  members,  one  of  whom  is  chofen  annually  by 
the  legiflature,  live  in  great  ftate  at  the  Luxem- 
bourg, now  called  the  Directorial  Palace; 
receive  military   honours  after  the,  manner  of  the 

VoL' *•  2  ancient 
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ancient  kings ;  are  furrounded  by  a  chofen  guard  of 
horfe  and  foot ;  clothed  in  magnificent  apparel ;  and 
maintained  fumptuoufly  at  the  public  expSnce. 


I. 

BARRAS 


It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  Nobles  who,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  French  Revolution,  fided  with 
the  popular  party,  and  made  a  voluntary  furrender  of 
their  titles,  belonged,  in  general,  to  the  oldeft  and 
moil:  illuftrious  houfes,  while  the  Nobility  of  mufh- 
room  growth  were,  almoft  to  a  man,  highly  in- 
dignant at  finding  themfelves  confounded  anew  with 
the  plebeian  herd  from  which  they  had  been  fo  re- 
cently fet  apart. 

Paul-Francois- Jean-Nicolas  Barras  is  one  of  the 
former  clafs.  When  in  the  South  of  France  the 
honour  of  fpringing  from  an  illuftrious  race  was  af- 
cribed  to  any  individual,  it  was  cuftomary  to  fay 
that  he  was  as  noble  as  a  Barras ;  and  of  the  fa- 
mily of  Barras,  that  it  was  as  old  as  the  recks  of 
Frovence. 

The  ci-devant  Vifcomfce  de  Barras  was  born  at 
Foxemphoux,  in  the  department  of  the  *  Var,  on 
the  30th  of  June,  1755.  He  commenced  his  mi- 
litary career  at  an  early  age,  in  the  regiment  of 
Dragoons  of  Languedoc;  and  was  foon  after  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  Sub-Lieutenant  in  the  fame 
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corps,  in  which  he  remained  till  the  year.  1775] 
Having  at  that  epoch  made  a  voyage  to  the  Ifle  of 
France,  of  which  one  of  his  relations  was  Gover- 
nor, and  finding  that  there  were  ftrong  appearances 
of  a  war  breaking  out  in  India,  he  folicited  and  ob- 
tained his  exchange  into  the  regiment  of  Pondi- 
cherry,  and,  in  the  courfe  of  the  following  year, 
embarked  for  the  coaft  of  Coromandel. 

In  his  voyage  thither,  the  {hip  was  overtaken  by 
a  tremendous  lrorm,  and  driven,  in 'the  midft  of 
midnight  darknefs,  upon  funken  rocks,  at  no  great 
diftance  from  the  Maldive  Iflands.  In  that  dreadful 
iituation,  when  the  crew  had  abandoned  thcrnfelvcs 
to  defpair,  Barras  who  ftill  preferred  his  prefence  of 
mind,  roufed  them  from  their  ftupor,  and  revived 
their  hopes.  The  contraction  of  a  raft  was  unani- 
moufly  refolved  upon,  A  raft  was  accordingly 
formed;  and  while  every  body  effe  hurried  out  of 
the  (hip,  which  feemed  to  be  going  to  pieces,  Barras 
flood  looking  coolly  on,  and  was  one  of  the  Iaft  who 
fet  his  foot  upon  the  floating  bridge.  It  conveyed 
them  in  fafety  to  a  fmail  ifiand  inhabited  by  sa 
vages,  whofe  menacing  demeanour  kept  them  in 
conftant  dread  of  having  only  efcaped  from  death  in 
one  fhape  to  meet  with  it  in  another,  till,  at  the 
end  of  a  month's  miferahle  exiftence,  they  were  fuc- 
coured,   and   conveyed  to  Pondicherry. 

After  the  furrender  of  that  place,  Barras,  and  many 
other  prisoners  embarked  for  Europe,  and  in  their  paf- 
fage  home,  fell  in  with  an  Englifh  fhip  of  war,  which 

.   B  z  unluckily 
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unluckily  miftook  the  white  flag,  meant  to  defignate 
a  cartel,  for  the  French  colours.  The  confequence 
was  a  heavy  cannonade,  which  was  kept  up  for  a 
long  time,  though  only  returned  by  the  cries  of  the 
defencelefs  crew.  Every  body  ran  below;  the  water 
flowed  faft  through  the  (hot-holes;  and  it  is  proba- 
ble that  the  Sartine  would  foon  have  been  fent  to 
the  bottom,  if  Banas  had  not  walked  through  a 
fhower  of  balls  with  admirable  fang-froid,  and  hauled 
down  the  fuppofed  fignal  of  refiftance  from  the  en- 
fign-ftaff. 

He  next  embarked  on  board  Suffrein's  fquadron; 
was  prefent  at  the  a£Hon  in  Port  Praya  Bay;  and 
ferved  afterwards  with  a  body  of  his  countrymen 
under  Gen.  Conway,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
On  his  return  to  Paris,  the  feduftions  of  that  capi- 
tal were  too  powerful  for  a  man  of  his  fouthera 
temperament,  and  profeflional  education,  to  refift. 
Amorous  intrigues  and  gaming,  the  almoft  exclufive 
occupations  of  the  French  military  under  the  old 
government,  by  turns  engaged  his  attention.  His 
good  fortune  in  the  one  way,  and  his  bad  fuccefs  in 
the  other,  had  an  equal  tendency  to  empty  his 
purfej  and  are  laid  to  have  elevated  him  to  the 
fourth  ftory  of  an  obfcure  hotel. 

At  length  the  Revolution  approached,  and  gave 
his  energies,  both  of  body  and  mind,  a  new,  if  not 
a  more  profitable  direction.  On  the  ever-memo- 
rable 14th  of  July,  and  ioih  of  Auguft,  he  was  an 
afifot  Citizen  in  the  attack  ©f  the  .c  King's  Cajiley9 

and 
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and  fhortly  after  the  latter  sera,  was  appointed 
a  *  Juror  of  the-  High  National  Court;  but  from 
that  duty  he  was-  difcharged  by  the  interference  of 
a  horde  of  aflaffi-ns,  who  bafely  and  deliberately 
murdered  the  prifoners  at  Verfailies,  in  their  way 
from  Orleans  to  Paris. 

Sent  as  a  reprefentative  of  the  people  to  the  Na- 
tional Convention:  Barras  joined  the  Jacobins  and' 
voted  for  the  death  of  the  King,  though  it  does  not 
appear  that  he  was  particularly  attached  to  the  moun- 
tain party,  till  after  the  profcription  of  the  f  Giron- 
difts  on  the  31ft  of  May.  The  events  of  that  day 
being  reported  to  him,  by  the  triumphant  faction,  du- 
ring his  abfence  on  a  public  miffion,  he  was  induced 
by  deception,  by  weaknefs,  or  by  neceffity,  to  acqui- 
efce,  if  not  to  join,  in  the  violent  plans  they  purfued. 

Several  portions  of  the  Republic  favv  the  attack 
upon  the  national  reprefentation  in  a  different  light, 
and  refufed  to  fubmit  to  the  authority  of  Robefpierre. 
Among  thefe  was  Toulon,  which  not  only  re-- 
volted,  but  delivered  up  its  port  and  fhipping  to  the 
enemy. 

Barras  was  difpatched  thither  as  National  Commif- 
fioner.  Upon  his  arrival  he  found  that  a  correfpondence 
was  eftablifhed  between  the  mutineers  in  the  fleet, 

*"  Jure  a  la  haute  cour  nationah* 

•f*  Notwithstanding  his  enmity  to  the  party  of  the  Gironde,  he 
prote&ed,  and  ftill  continues  to  patronife,  Bergoein,  now  the 
only  furviving  member  of  that  illuftrious  and  unfortunate  depu- 
tation. . 

B  3.  and 
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2nd  thofe  in  the  army  aflembling  at  Nice ;  and  th^t 
General  Brunet  was  preparing  to  follow  Admiral 
TrogofPs  example,  by  admitting  the  Englilh  into 
his  camp.  On  this  he  immediately  left  the  ph.ee  lh 
fearch  of  means  to  defeat  t^nc  treacherous  prr-ject. 
His  purpofe  was  fufpe&ed  by  the  confpirators  j  he 
was  purfued  ;  the  tccjln  was  rung  in  order  to  raife 
the  country  upon  him ;  his  eftate  was  ravaged  \ 
price  was  fet  upon  his  head ;  and  at  Pignans  an  at- 
tack was  made  upon  his  carriage:  but  with  the  af- 
fiftance  cf  h's  trufry  fabre,  and  two  faithful  dra- 
groons,  he  found  means  to  get  on  horfeback,  and 
cfcape  to  St,  Tropcz.  There  he  procured  a  boat, 
fet  off  for  Nice  in  the  dead  of  night,  landed  unex- 
pectedly, and  ventured  to  arreft  General  Brunet  in 
the  midft  of  his  army. 

His  exhortations  having  revived  the  patriotifm  of 
the  foldieis,  he  led  them  againft  Toulon,  organized 
the  columns  that  had  aflembled  under  it'*  walls, 
headed  that  of  the  left  at  the  affault  of  Fort  Pharon, 
and  after  two  nights  fighting  and  fatigue  reftored  the 
port,  and  parf^of  the  (hipping,  to  the  Republic.  It 
was  at  this  fiege  that  he  difcovered  the  hitherto 
latent  genius  of  Buonaparte,  and  by  placing  him  at 
the  head  of  the  artillery,  gave  to  France  a  General, 
whole  exploits  were  thought,  for  a  time,  to  extend 

"  Beyond  all  Greek,  beyond  all  Roman  fame." 

On  entering  the  town,  Barras  informed  the  Con- 
vention, "  that  the  only  patriots  he  had  found  then* 

were 
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were  the  galley-Jlaves"  This  obfervation  would 
leave  little  doubt  of  his  having  been  principally 
concerned  in  the  cruel  executions  that  enfued,  if 
his  fubfequent  conduct  at  Marfeilles  did  not  furnifh 
a  contrary  prefumption.  A  plan  having  been  laid 
in  that  place  to  maiTacre  the  prifoners,  Barras  gave 
orders  to  arreft  the  authors  of  it>  and  fent  therrt 
before  the  revolutionary  tribunal.  This  was  a  high 
crime  and  mifdemeanor  in  the  eyes  of  the  men 
of  blood,  who  then  domineered  over  the  Republic. 
They  accordingly  recalled  him,  and  three  different 
times  iffued  warrants  for  his  arreft,  but  as  often  coun- 
termanded their  execution,  fo  much  did  they  dread  the 
efFeft  of  his  impetuous  defpair  and  well-tried  cou- 
rage. 

Notwithftanding  the  intimations  he  received  of 
his  danger,  he  refufed  to  qui*  his  houfe  even  during 
the  night.  He  however  provided  for  his  defence,  and 
let  his  enemies  know  that  he  was  prepared  to  inflict 
death  on  any  of  their  fatellites  who  fhould  attempt 
to  take  him  into  cuftody. 

In  order  to  get  rid  of  him,  they  then  propofed  to 
fend  him  to  the,  army  of  the  Rhine,  but  he  refufed 
to  go,  faying  that  his  prefenee  was  neceflary  in  the 
Convention.  He  proved  it  to  their  forrow  —  He 
was  the  raft  fpeaker  in  the  debate  that  preceded  their 
punifhment  on  the  gth  of  Thermidor,  as  well  as 
commander  of  the  armed  force  which  overcame  the 
popularity  of  the  Dictator  Robefpierre,  and  the  for- 
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midable  cannoneers  kd  on  by  the  ferocious  Henriot 
and  Coffinhal. 

On  two  other  occafions  he  rendered  a  like  fervice 
to  the  Convention :  when  the  Fauxbourg  St.  Aiitoine^ 
by  the  inftigation  of  the  remaining  terrorifts,  broke 
intothe  hall,  and  murdered  Ferrand,  a  reprefenta- 
tiveof  the  people;  and  when  fome  of  the  fe£iions  of 
Paris  oppofed  the  decrees  by  which  it  was  determin- 
ed that  two-thirds  of  the  old  legiflature  fhould  enter 
into  the  compofition  of  the  new. 

However  this  may  be,  the  value  of  his  affiftance 
en  the  13th  of  Vendemiaire,  was  fo  confpicuous  in  the 
eyes  of  the  legiflative  body,  that  it  was  the  immedi- 
ate caufe  of  his  obtaining  a  feat  in  the  dire&ory, 
which  he  filled,  as  he  did  his  former  employments,  in 
defiance  of  a  law,  excluding  the  relations  of  emi- 
grants from  all  places  of  truft.* 

His  public  conduct  fince  his  elevation  to  the  firft 
poft  in  the  Republic,  has  been  fo  implicated  in  that 
of  his  colleagues,  that  it  is  difficult  to  feparate  the 
due  portion  of  praife  or  reproach  that  belongs  to 
him.  From  his  decifive  character,  however,  it  may 
be  affirmed  without  hazard,  that  he  had  a  large  fhare 
in  the  meafures  which  have  recently  occafioned  the 
expulfion  of  two  of  thofe  colleagues,  and  their  fubfe- 


*  His  brother,  a  knight  of  Malta,  died  while  ferving  in  the 
Prince  of  Conde's  army.  It  was  faid,  alfo,  that  he  was  within  the 
age  prefcribed  by  law  for  a  director,  but  the  production  of  the  cer- 
tificate of  his  baptifm  refuted  the  latter  charge. 

quent 
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cfUent  tranfportation,  along  with  a  number  of  members 
of  the  legiflative  body.  Indeed,  it  is  now  well  known, 
that  it  was  he  who  invited  a  detachment  of  the 
army  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris  y  that  he  alfo 
brought  Hoche  thither  with  a  view  to  ftrike  a  deci- 
five  blow  againfthisadverfaries,  and  that  after  being 
foiled  in  his  firft  attempt,  through  the  jealoufy  of  the 
Council  of  Five  Hundred,  he  fucceeded  at  lengthy 
by  means  of  his  well  known  p,effevel*anee  and  intre- 
pidity. 

The  fuccefs  that  has  crowned  Barras  in  fo  many1 
enterprifes,    and  his  efcape  from  fo  many  dangers, 
will  naturally  be  attributed  to  an  uncommon  fhare 
of   good    fortune;     but  a  great  part   of   both    is 
no  doubt  due  to  that  ftrength  of  nerve,  that  found  - 
nefs    of  judgement,   and    that   fpeed    of   decifion, 
which  render   a    man,    in   a   manner,    the   matter" 
of  events.      This  vigour  of  mind  is  accompanied,  • 
probably  produced,  by  great  Vigour  of  body. 

Barras  is  tall,  robuft,  and  handfome,  and  when 
at  a  public  feftival  he  is  adorned  with  the  Directorial 
robe  of  purple,  the^fcarlet  mantle,  and  a  plume  of- 
tricoloured  feathers,-,  his  figure  is  altogether  noble 
and  commanding  ;  his  Ikin,  however,  is  of  a  yellow 
hue,  a  circumftance  which  has  not  efcaped  the  ob- 
servation and  fatire  of  the  Royalift  faftion. 

Abufed  by  one  party  and  panegyrifed  by  ano- 
ther, he  is  allowed  on  all  hands  to  pofiefs  more 
genius  than  learning,  and  more  activity  than  in- 
formation.    His  manners,  without  having. the  daz- 
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zling  polifli  of  the  old  court,  are  on  the  whole  pre- 
pofleffing;  and  though  fpeaking  little  himfelf,  he 
excels  in  the  art  of  making  other  people  betray  their 
iecrets  and  communicate  their  knowledge. 

Nature,  in  a  word,  has  made  him  a  great  man 
without  the  aid  of  artificial  acquirements.* 

II. 

MERLIN    OF    DOUAY, 

From  a  poor  hovel,  has  attained  the  fifth  (hare 
of  a  throne,  in  the  moft  powerful  nation  on  the 
globe :  for,  his  father  was  a  cottager  at  Anchiem, 
a  village  about  feven  miles  from  Douay. 

In  the  Abbey  of  Ancheim,  Merlin,  while  a  boy, 
was  placed  as  a  fervant :  he  attended  tjie  Monks 
when  performing  mafs,  and  was  alio  an  Enfant  de 
Chceur,  or  Chorijier.  He,  however,  refided  among 
the  domeftics,  and  on  extraordinary  occafion.s  waited 
on  company  in  the  dining-room. 

*  "  Le  plus  grand  et  h  plus  bel bomme  par  mi  les  anq  dircfleurs,  cfl 
Bar  R  AS.  II  eft  agreable  et  gai  en  fociete ';  nuns  des  que  le  danger  dc  la 
patrie  Vappclle  au  combat ,  U  efi  un  des  plus  braves  defenfeurs  de  la  Re* 
puhlique. 

"  II  s^efi  acquis  fur  tout  cttte  reputation  a  la  den'icre  emeute  des  fetlions, 
le  i  3  Vendemaire>  (5  O&obre,)  a  laquelle  11  a  l*  obligation  de  fa  place  de 
Direclcur,  apres  le  refus  de  Si  eyes  et  I'omiffion  du  profond  Cambaceres. 

"  BarraSf  qui  dirige  a  prefent  le  depart ement  de  la  police ,  fruit  un 
off  tier  difiingue  par  fin  \ntreptditey  d^unefamille  d^anc'un  noblej/e  militairt 
de  Provence.  Son  enele  le  V'fcomte  de  Barras,  s^c'tat  aufji  difiingue 
comme  un  bra-ve  guerrier,  &c." — Fragments  fur  Paris,  par  F.  J.  L.* 
Meyer,  L.L.D.  torn.  i.  p,  220, 

2  *  Being 
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Being  a  (mart,  ready  lad,  a  Monk  kindly  under- 
took to  teach  him  to  read ;  and  perceiving  that  he 
had  a  great  inclination  to  improve,  perfuaded 
the  Brotherhood  to  fend  him  to  the  College  of 
Douay.  In  this  feminary  he  fbon  diftinguifhed  hirn- 
felf  in  the  moft  honourable  manner  among  his  fellow 
ftudents. 

The  Monks  of  Ancheim  wifhed  to  make  a  prieft 
of  him  ;  he  however  entreated  that  they  would  per- 
mit him  to  ftudy  law.  The  Brotherhood  accordingly 
allowed  him  to  follow  his  inclination;  and,  during 
the  period  of  his  ftudies,  fupplied  him  with  what- 
ever money  he  wanted. 

As  foon  as  he  was  admitted  a  Counfellor  in  the 
Parliament  of  Douay,  his  old  benefadtors  intrufted 
him  with  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  their  Abbeys 
and  obtained  the  fame  office  for  him  from  the  Chap- 
ter of  Cambray,  the  revenues  of  which,  being  very 
confiderable,  produced  him  a  handfome  income.-— 
In  fhort,  fo  well  were  the  Monks  fatisfied  with  Wis 
conduft,,  that  they  brought  about  an  union  between 
*  him  and  a  lady  of  great  property,  who  was  fitter  to 
one  of  the  Brotherhood.  After  being  fettled  in  thia 
comfortable  manner,  they  procured  him,  partly  by 
purchafe  and  partly  by  intereft,  the  office  of  Secre- 
tary to  the  King ;  which  however  was  attended  with 
no  other  advantages  than  that  of  rendering  his  family 
noble,  after  twenty  years  retention. 

At  tie  ele&ion  of  the  States  General,  he  was 
nominated.  Deputy   for  the  Tiers  Btat  of  French 
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Flanders;  a  circumftance  that  roufed  the  envy  of 
his  colleagues,  who  were  accuftomed  to  call  him 
VEcervele  Merlin.  When  he  firft  arrived  at  Paris, 
he  took  a  fecond  floor  for  himfelf  and  his  wife,  in 
one  of  the  ftreets  near  the  Palace  Royal. 

Though  retired  in  appearance,  he  often  received 
vifits  from  Mirabeau,  and  other  members ;  and 
foon  found  means  to  diftinguifh  himfelf,  by  a&ing 
a  very  brilliant  part  in  the  Committee  of  Feodalityv 
It  was  he,  indeed,  who  firft  propofed  the  equal  di- 
vifion  of  the  paternal  inheritance  among  all  the- 
children^  in  oppofition  to  the  barbarous  practice 
adopted  by  vanity  and  fan<5tioned  by  cuftom,  in  con« 
fequence  of  which,  the  whole  patrimony  was  fquan- 
dered  on  the  el  deft  fon« 

Merlin,  as  well  as  Camus,  is  indebted  for  all  he 
poffeffes  to  the  Church  ;  and,  like  him  too,  he  be* 
eame  one  of  its  greateft  enemies ;  for  having  a> 
complete  knowledge  of  ecclefiaftical  affairs,  he  was- 
the  better  enabled  to  denounce  its  corruptions  and 
abufes. 

At  the  end  of  the  firft  affembly,  the  Department 
of  Paris  offered  him  a  chair  in  its  tribunal,  but  ho 
xefufed  it  and  accepted  a  fimilar  fituation  in  that  of 
Douay,  obferving  "  that  the  place  of  his  nativity 
demanded  and  had  a  right  to'  the  preference." 

When  the  Convention  was  convoked,  Merlin  was 

©nee  more  ele&ed  a  deputy,  by  his  former  conftitu- 

cnts  ;  but  he  was  little  heard  of  during  the  reign  of 

the  Cfirondifts.    When  the  revolutionary  govern- 
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ihent  took  place,  he  moved  the  famous  decree  of 
the  17th  September,  relative  to  fufpeShd perfons,and 
the  no  lefs  famous  law  of  the  7th  Nivofe^  concern- 
ing the  equal  fucceffion  of  fons  to  the  inheritance  of 
their  parents. 

No  fooner  was -the  faction  of  Robefpierre  over- 
thrown, than  Merlin  became  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Public   Safety,  and  fuperintended  the  im*- 
portant   department  of  foreign  affairs.     It  was  he 
who  fupervifed  the  cor refpondence  between  the  com- 
mittee and  M.  Barthelemy,  lately  one  of  the  Direc- 
tors, and  then  a  deplomatic  agent  in  Switzerland, 
relative  ta  fome  negociations  for  a  partial   peace; 
it  was  he  alfo  who  prefented  the  foreign  mmifters 
"to  the    Convention.      His   fpeech    on    introducing; 
Quirini,   the   Venitian   ambaflador   is    much  cele- 
brated. 

When  the  French  were  defeated,  by  Marechalde 
Clairfait,  on  the  right  bank  of  the   Rhine,  during 
the  autumn  of  1795,    Merlin  accufed  Carnot,  as 
the  original-  caufe  of  that  difafter,  the  latter  having- 
iflued  orders,  in  exprefs  oppofition  to  the  general  opi- 
nion of  the  committee,  that  Pichegru  ihould  pafs  that 
river,  without  calculating  the  dangers  he  might  be 
expofed  to  from  the  want  of  provifions.     He  had 
alfo  a  difpute  with  BoifTy  d'Anglas,  another  member 
of  the  fame  committee,  on  his  oppofition  to  the  union 
©f  Belgium  with  the  French  Republic. 

On  the   organization  of    the  new  conftitution, 
Merlin  was  ele&edMinifter  of  Jufiicej  inconfequence 

of 
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of  this,  the  Royalifts  gave  him  the  nickname  of  Is 
chance  Her  d'rfgueffeau*  Being  placed  foon  after  in  an- 
other confpicuous  department,*  they  obferved  "  that 
the  author  of  the  law  againft  fufpe&ed  perfons,  was 
alone  worthy  of  being  entrufted  with  the  police  of  the 
Republic  I"  In  fhort,  every  thing  done  by  him  is 
termed  in  derifion  by  the  Royalifts,  a  merlinade  t 

Notwithftanding  this,  on  the  8th  of  September,, 
3797,  he  was  invefted  with  the  Directorial  purple, 
in  the  room  of  Barthelemy,  who  had  been  ba- 
nifhed. 

Merlin  is  of  a  fhort  ftature  and  dark  complexion. 
His  drefs  is  plain,  and  his  exterior  befpeaks  much 
modefty.     He  is  about  45  years  of  age. 

in. 

REVEILL1ERE    LEPAUX, 

formerly  called  La  Reveilliere  de  UEtaux. 

It  is  with  the  qualities  of  men's  minds  ;  as  with 
the  natural  productions  of  the  earth.  Every  paltry 
pebble  obtrudes  itfeif  upon  the  eye*  while  gold  and 
diamonds  lie  hid  beneath  thefurface. 

Before  the  Revolution,  the  name  and  merit  of 
Reveillere  Lepaux  were  unknown,  or  limited  at 
leaft  to  a  very  narrow  circle.  He  was  born,  Auguft 
25,  1753,  at  Montaigne,  in  the  department  of  La. 
Vendee,   and   received    his    education   at    Angers* 
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After  having  completed  a  courfe  of  legal  ftudies,  he 
repaired  to  Paris,  with  the  intention  of  praftifmg 
as  an  advocate ;  but  he  foon  abandoned  the  bar,  when 
he  found  that  integrity  was  an  impediment,  and  un- 
protected talents  no  paiTport  to  fuccefs. 

On  his  return  to  his  native  province,  he  devoted  his 
leifureto  the  ftudy  of  natural  hiftory;  and  was  fuccef- 
fively  the  founder  of  a  botanical  garden,  and  the  profef* 
for  of  botany,  at  Angers,  where  he  refided  four  months 
of  the  year,  during  which  he  delivered  le&ures. 
The  reft  of  his  time  he  fpent  with  his  family  at  an 
eftate  which  he  poffeffed  in  a  fmall  village  called 
Faye,  fituated  upon  the  banks  of  the  river  Layon. 

In  this  philofophical  fyftem  of  life  he  perfevered, 
till  he  was  chofen  a  Deputy  to  the  National  AfTem- 
bly,  of  which  he  was  rather  an  ufeful  than  a  fhrining 
member,  having  fcarcely  ever  rendered  himfelf  re- 
markable, unlefs  by  the  vehemence  with  which  he 
oppofed  the  pretenfions  of  the  clergy  and  nobles,  and 
demanded  their  union  with  the  third  eft  ate. 

After  the  diflblution  of  the  Conftituent  Aflembly, 
he  was  appointed  Adminiftrator  of  the  department 
of  the  Maine  and  Loire.  At  that  time  the  difcon- 
tent  of  the  inhabitants  of  La  Vendee  was  beginning 
to  manifeft  itfelf,  and  even  then  announced  the  ex- 
plofion  which  afterwards  fook  place.  With  a  view 
to  prevent  it,  he  formed  a  fociety  of  patriots,  who 
went  about  preaching  the  principles  of  liberty,  at 
fairs  and  wakes.  But  the  Royalifft,  who  had 
alfo   their  miffionaries,    prevailed  \  and  Reveilliere 

and 
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and    his    affociates    would    have    been    murdered^ 
if  fome  of  the  military  had  not  interfered  in  their* 
defence. 

When  the  National  Convention  was  convoked^ 
he  was  ele&ed  a  Member,  and  voted  both  for  the' 
Republic  and  the  death  of  the  King  *.     This  did 
not  prevent  his  becoming  obnoxious  to  the  mountain1 
party,  who  hated  his  ft ubborn  temper,  and  dreaded' 
ltis  penetrating  eye. 

His  principal  offence  was  a  paper  called  le  Crom- 
nxiellifme,  publifhed  in  the  Chronique  de  Pan's,  and 
flgned  with  his  name,    in  which   he  very  happily 
compared  the  Parifian  demagogues  to  Cromwell's*- 
levellers,  and  (hewed  how  well  he  had  divined  their 
ambitious  and  tyrannical  defigns.     A  few  months 
after,  when  they  were  completely  triumphant,   he^ 
refigned  his  feat;  and   knowing  well  that  he  had 
finned  beyond  the  meafure  of  forgivenefs,  fled  from 
Paris,  though  he  was  not  one  of  the  members  for- 
*    mally  profcribed.     During  the  reft  of  Robefpierre's1 
naign,  he  wandered  about  from  hiding-place  to  hid- 
ing-place, with  not  only  his  own  head  under  the: 
axe  of  the  guillotine,  but  thofe  of  his  friends  who' 
kindly  afforded  him  an  afylum. 

As  foon  as  Robefpierre  was  dead,  Reveilliere  re- 
appeared among  the  living,  and  refumed  his  fituatioir 

*  It  was  Lepaux  who  moved  and  carried  the  famous  decree  o£ 
the  19th  November  I792>  which  was  ordered  to  he  printed  in  all 
languages,  and  held  out  an  efftr  of  fraternity  to  all  epprefied  na- 
tions who  were  defirous  tc  become-  free. 

in 
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in  the  Convention :  where  he  was  greatly  inftru- 
mental  in  completing  the  Conftitution,  and  in  car- 
rying it  into  effeft.  An  ambitious  fa&ion,  making 
a  pretence  of  the  commotions  that  took  place  on  the 
13th  Vendemiaire,  propofed  to  flop  the  ele&ions, 
and  to  poftpone  the  new  fyftem  of  Government. 
Reveilliere  turned  towards  them :  "  What !"  faid  he, 
"  do  wretches  like  you  want  to  reign  ?" 

11  Do  I  not  fee  in  the  midft  of  you  a  man,  who 
after  ordering  a  female  to  be  ftripped  naked,  had 
her  (hot  in  cold  blood  ?"  His  threat  to  name  the 
perfon  he  alluded  to  reduced  them  to  filence. 

The  confideration  he  enjoys  among  his  country- 
men, was  fully  proved  when  he  was  ele&ed  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Directory.  In  the  Council  of  Ancients, 
out  of  two  hundred  and  eighteen  votes,  he  had  two 
hundred  and  fixteen.  Since  his  elevation  to  the 
high  dignity  he  now  enjoys,  he  has  been  remarkable 
for  his  induftry,  moft  of  the  proclamations  iflued 
by  the  Directory,  in  critical  circumftances,  being 
the  production  of  his  pen. 

In  private  life,  the  character  of  Reveilliere  Lepaux 
has  always  been  irreproachable,  and  in  his  public 
fituation,  calumny  has  never  attached  itfelf  to  his 
name. 

To  a  considerable  knowledge  of  botany,  he  joins 
a  tafte  for  the  fciences,  literary  talents  of  no  mean? 
account,  and  a  certain  portion  of  eloquence.  His 
conftitution  is  weakj  his  complexion  fallow  *  and 

his 
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his  perfon  diminutive.  In  confequcnce  of  the  Iaft 
of  thofe  defeats,  a  ftool  was  offered  him  to  ftand 
upon  at  fome  public  feftival.  No  !  faid  he,  alluding 
to  his  eminent  fituation  in  the  Republic,  and  to  his 
want  of  ambition  ;  No  !  "  jfe  ne  veux  pas  etre  plus 
grand  que  je  ne  furs  ?"  I  wi(h  not  to  be  more  ele- 
vated than  1  am  at  prefent. 

His  friends  affert  that  he  remains  in  office  from 
principle  alone,  and  that  he  pants  for  peace  in  order 
to  enjoy  domeftic  happinefs  and  retirement  amidit 
bis  children,  his  plants,  and  his  books. 

IV. 
REWBELl. 

Jean  Rewbell  was  born  at  Colmar,  in  1746, 
and  being  bred  to.  the  bar,  attained  considerable  emi- 
nence as  an  Advocate  in  the  Sovereign  Court  of 
Alface.  Long  before  the  Revolution,  he  difcovered 
his  attachment  to  the  principles  of  juftice, 
by  giving  his  profeffional  afliftance  to  the  indivi- 
duals and  villages  aggrieved  by  the  pri- 
vileged orders ;  rather  than  to  the  Noble  Chaptersy 
to  the  Sovereign  Council,  and  to  the  German 
Princes,  who  retained  pofTeffions  in  France,  although 
they  often  afked  the  aid  of  his  pen,  and  of  his  elo- 
quence, in  fupport  of  their  arbitrary  pretenfions^ 
On  no  occafion  did  he  gain  greater  credit  than  by 
pleading  fuccefsfully  at  Paris,  againfl:  the  late  Duke 
©f  Wirtemberg,  who  was  defirous  oi  incre~fing  the 
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burthen  of  Corvees  *,  which  his  wretched  peafants 
were  already  obliged  to  bear. 

This  difpofkion  of  Rewbell  was  not  overlooked 
by  the  people,  when  the  government, -in  its  dotage, 
blind,  and  decrepit,  was  obliged  to  beg  the  nation, 
fo  often  mal-treated,  to  lead  it  along.  On  this  oo 
cafion  he  was  ele&ed  a  Member  of  the  States  Ge- 
neral, and  diftinguifhed  hirnfelf  in  that  brilliant 
crowd,  where  great  talents  were  fo  common,  and 
in  which  he  acquired  the  reputation  of  an  enlight- 
ened friend  of  liberty  f.  Soon  after  the  diflblutipn 
of  the  Coiiftituent  Aflembly  he  was  appointed  Pro- 
curator General  Syndic  of  the  Department  of  the 
Upper  Rhine,  and  while  in  that  ftation,  w$s  oi  great 
lejvice  in  allaying  the  ferment  that  manifefted  itfelf 
upon  the  deposition  of  the  King. 

Nor  were  his  talents  lefs  ufeful  in  the  Rational 
Convention.  He  was  appointed  a  Member  of  the 
Diplomatic  Committee,  and  fent  as  a  Commiffipner 
to  the  Army  that  was  ftiut  up  within  the  walls  of 
Mentz.  The  event  of  that  fiege  is  well  known, 
Not  all  the  courage  of  the  intrepid  Merlin  of 
Thionville,  nor  the  wifdom  and  activity  of  Rew- 


*  Work  done  for  the  Lord  of  the  Soil  without  any  remunera- 
tion. 

f  On  the  name  of  the  Marquis  de  Bouiile  being  mentioned  as 
Governor  to  the  Prince  Royal,  he  exprefTed  great  indignation  at 
the  propofal,  objecting  no  doubt  to  the  political  principles  of  that 
nobleman.  This  circumftance,  trifling  as  it  may  appear,  attracted 
public  notice  and  procured  him  popularity. 

bell, 
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bell,  nor  his  fuccefsful  efforts  to  harmonize  th£ 
difcordant  minds  of  the  foldiery  and  citizens,  could 
prevent  a  capitulation. 

He  was  the  companion  of  the  fame  brave  garrifon 
in  its  march  againfl:  the  rebels  of  La  Vendee,  and 
the  witnefs  of  its  almoft  entire  deftru&ion,  in  a 
country,  and  a  fpecies  of  warfare,  in  which  valcur 
and  difcipline  were  of  little  avail.  But  of  all  the 
merits  of  Rewbell,  there  are  none  fo  dear  in  the  eyes 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  as  the 
pious  fraud  by  which  he  contrived  to  proteft  his 
native  country  from  the  revolutionary  norrors  that 
defolated  the  reft  of  France :  for,  contrary  to  the 
real  fa&,  he  and  his  colleagues  found  means  to  per- 
fuade  the  men  of  blood,  that  in  the  ci-devant  AU 
face,  their  perfons,  as  well  as  their  decrees,  were1 
held  in  the  higheft  reverence. 

After  the  fall  of  the  principal  tyrants,  Rewbelf 
became  a  Member  of  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety,  and  was  one  of  thofe  who  gave  the  fevereft 
blow  to  the  faction  emphatically  ftyled  the  Tail  of 
Robefpierre;  efpecially  by  moving,  and  by  being  the 
firft  to  fign  the  decree  that  authorized  the  fuppref- 
fien  of  the  Jacobins. 

It  is  to  Rewbell,  alfo,  that  France  is  indebted  for 
the  peace  with  Pruflia,  and  for  the  revival  of  the  ancient 
jealoufy  between  the  Houfes  of  Auftria  and  Bran- 
denburg. In  managing  the  treaty  of  the  Hague, 
which  fecured  to  his  country  a  naval  ally,  and  a 
powerful  influence  in  the  Batavian  Republic,  the 
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Abbe  Sieyes  was  his  fellow-labourer.  Such  a  fuc- 
ceflion  of  meritorious  fervices,  placed  him  in  the 
Executive  Directory  of  France,  but  his  health  has 
of  late  prevented  his  accuftomed  exertions. 

Born  in  a  country  which  once  made  part  of  the 
Germanic  Empire,  and  which  is  not  yet  aflimilated 
to  the  reft  of  the  Republic,  RewbeR  has  little  of 
that  polifh  for  which  Frenchmen  are  famed.  Suf- 
picious,  harfh,  and  laconic,  he  does  a  favour  with 
as  great  an  appearance  of  ill- humour  as  other  men 
inflicft  an  injury.  But  this  rough  exterior  inclofes 
a  found  judgment  and  an  intrepid  mind*. 

v. 

J.    B.    TREILLARD 

Was  bred  t&  the  bar,  and  praitifed  with  fome 
degree  of  reputation,  in  the  ancient  courts  f.  He 
foon  found,  however,  that  the 

"  Vera  lex^  refla  ratioy  naturae  congruens" 
of  Cicero,  was  not  known  there.     Money,  patro- 
nage, beautiful  women,  the  prote&ion  of  Verfailles* 
were  all  played  off  before  the  Parliament  of  Paris, 


*  It  would  be  highly  improper  to  omit  here,  that  during  the 
equivocal  tranfa&ions  at  Paris,  between  Talleyrand  the  French  mi- 
nifter  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  the  American  Ambafifadors,  Rew- 
bell  feems  to  have  been  implicated  as  receiving  prefents,  for  his 
protection;  from  the  owners  of  Privateers. 

\  In  1791,  he  had  obtained  the  reputation  of  M  Un  Jurifcon- 
fulte  Eclaire/'  and  even  M.  de  Calonne  candidly  acknowledges, 
that  he  was  a  fenfible,  honeft,  and  polite  man. 

and 
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and  thofe  of  the  provinces,  againft  a  good  caufeV 
when  accompanied  by  poverty.  PrccrafHnation,  in 
the  firft  inflance,  and  too  frequently  injuftice  in  the 
.laft,  enfued;  and  thefe  confequences  inevitably  led 
to  another,  iif  the  fhape  of  general  difaffeclion : 
which,  when  arrived  at  a  certain  height,  became  one 
of  the  pre-difpofing  caufes  to  produce  a  Revolu* 
tion. 

Treillard  was  appointed  a  Deputy  to  the  States- 
General,  and  found  means  to  diftmguim  himfelf 
in.  that  celebrated  aflembly.  In  January  1700,  he 
made  a  motion  refpe&ing  the  fate  of  the  clergy, 
and  the  management  of  the  eftates  of  the  church. 
In  March  he  propofed  the  three  celebrated  queft ions 
concerning  the  deftiny  of  thofe  who  pretended  to 
dedicate  their  lives  to  the  aufterities  of  a  focluded 
devotion,  viz: 

1.  "  Whether  the  religious  orders  fhall  be  abo- 
lifhed?"  2.  «  What  fhall  be  the  lot  of  feculariz- 
ed  Monks?  *  And,  3.  "  What  the  allowance  of 
fhofe  who  wifh  to  live  in  the  houfe,  and  drefs  in  the 
habit  of  their  particular  order  ?  " 

During  the  Legiflative  Aflembly,  Treillard  ap- 
pears to  have  acted  as  a  Judge  in  the  department  of 
Paris.     He  was  afterwards  appointed  a  Deputy  to 
the    Convention,    but    did    not  difiinguifh    himfel 
during  the  reign  of  the  Girondiftsor  the  triumphan 
career  of  the  Mountain  party. 

In    tranquil   times,  he    once    more     came    for- 
ward, and,  in  I794>  Was  the  fii'ft  to  conceive  and 
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execute  the  plan,  for  exchanging  the  unfortunate- 
daughter  of  Louis  XVI.  (Madame  Royale)  for 
Semonville,  the  ambaflador,  and  Carrius,  Drouet, 
and  the  otrfer  Deputies,  who  had  been  detained 
within  .the  Auftrian  territories  ever  fmce  the  defec- 
tion of  Dumourier. 

Treillard,  like  many  others,  fuffered  himfelf  to 
be  carried  away  by  the  ft  r  earn ;  and  in  17965  on 
the  anniverfary  of  the  execution  of  Louis  XVI.  ad- 
Vniniftered,  as  Prefident  of  the  Legiflative  Body,  the 
oath  for  the  perpetual  exclufion  of  Royalty  from 
France,  and  its  utter  abhorrence  there. 

The  following  ftanza,  compofed  for  the  occafion, 
has  been  loudly  cenfured,  both  by  the  Emigrants, 
and  the  zealots  of  kingly  power: 

u  ""urons,  le  glaive  en  main !  jurons  a  la  patrie, 

confer ver  to  uj  ours  V/galit/  chene, 
De  vivre  &  d'efperer  pour  elle,  &  pour  nos  droits, 
.Dt  venger  Punwui  opprtme  par  hs  rois" 

,*  On  their  try'd  fwords  a  conquering  people  fwear, 
The  rights  of  equal  order  to  revere  5 
T'enjoy,  and  hope  the  bleffings  Freedom  brings, 
And  vindicate  a  world  opprefs'd  by  Kings.-" 

The  fame  thing  was  actually  faid  and  done  in 
this  country,  during  the  laft  century;  when,  after 
the,  execution  of  Charles  I.  his  ftatues  were  pulled 
down,  and  the  following  infer iption  placed  on  the 
pedeftals  : 

<l    EXIT     TYRANNUS,    REG17M    ULTIMUS." 

/mi  yet  there  was  not  a  Prince  in  all  Purope  whd 
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protefted  againft:  the  infult  offered  the  kingly  office ; 
nor  did  a  fingle  fvvord  "  leap  out  of  its  fcabbard  " 
to  vindicate  regal  dignity  ! 

Having  been  deftined  by  lot  to  leave  the  legifla- 
tive  body,  Treillard  accordingly  vacated  his  feat  in 
the  Council  of  Five  Hundred.  Soon  after  this  he 
repaired  to  Lifle,  in  a  diplomatic  capacity,  with  a 
view  of  bringing  the  negotiation  to  a  fpeedy  termi- 
nation. This  he  accordingly  effe&ed,  for  having 
given  in  a  note,  figned  by  himfelf  and  his  colleague 
Bonnier,  demanding  a  categorical  anfwer  from  the 
Englifli  ambaflador,  and  the  reply  not  proving  fatis- 
fa&ory,  he  haughtily  ordered  Lord  Malmefoury,  in 
the  n^me  of  the  Republic,  to  fet  off,  on  his  return 
home,  within  the  fpace  of  24  hours. 

His  next'  million  was  to  the  famous  Congrefs 
at  Radftadt,  where  the  delays  on  both  fides  have 
teed  fo  notorious  as  almoft  to  inculcate  a  fufpicion 
that  none  of  the  contending  parties  were  very  eager 
for  peace. 

From  this  diplomatic  farce,  he  was  called  to  par- 
ticipate in  higher  and  more  active  fcenes,  for  Fran- 
cois de  Neufchateau  ^having  ceafed  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Directory,  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred 
chofe  ten  perfons  by  ballot,  one  of  whom  was  to  be 
fele&ed  by  the  Council  of  Ancients,  and  the  Mini- 
fter  at  Radftadt  was  returned  by  a  large  majority*. 

#  The  number  of  members  who  voted  in  his  favour  was  234. 

Treillai  d 
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Treillard  was  confidered  in  the  Convention  as  a 
man  of  extraordinary  talents;  his  eloquence,  how- 
ever, was  not  of  the  firft  rate,  for  he  did  not  rank 
with  the  Vergniaux,  the  Genfonnes,  and  the  Mi- 
rabeaus ;  notwithftanding  this,  he  was  far  from  be- 
ing a  contemptible  orator. 

In  refpec~t  to  his  perfon  and  manners,  he  is  about 
fifty  years  cf  age,  fhort  in  ftature,  rather  clumfy  in 
make,  but  extremely  affable  in  converfation, 

CARNOT,    EX-DIRECTOR. 

In  a  defpotic  country,  the  flow  pace  of  any  proud 
and  pampered  animal  is  fufficient  to  drag  along  the 
pompous  carriage  of  the  ftate;  but  in  the  revolu- 
tionary and  republican  race,  the  prize  is  fare  to  bs 
conferred  on  fpeed  and  bottom.  Thus  it  was  that 
the  deftinies  of  France,  which  under  the  old  go- 
vernment had  been  often  ruled  by  fplendid  igno- 
rance, were  committed  after  its  deftruclion  to  the 
hands  of  Carnot. 

Lazare  Nicolas-Margueritte  Carnot  was  born  at 
Nolay  in  the  ci-devant  Burgundy  on  the  13th  of 
May  1753.  His  family  was  confidered  as  one  of 
the  moft  ancient  in  the  place;  but  it  was  neither 
rich  nor  illuftrious,  as  appears  by  the  profefaon  of 
his  father,  who  was  an  Advocate,  and  is  ftili 
-alive.  The  fon  at  an  early  period  of  life,  entered  into 
the  corps  of  Engineers,  and  devoted  his  time  alter* 
namely  to  the  fciences  and  belles-lettres.  He  was 
fuccefsful   in  both.     The  mathematical  effays  pub- 
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publifhed  under  his  name,  procured  him  admiflion  to 
feveral  learned  focieties;  his  panegyric  or  Marfhal 
Vauban,  which  obtained  the  prize  at  the  academy  of 
Dijon,  was  remarkable  for  th& force  and  purity  of  the 
ftyle ;  while  feveral  of  his  fugitive  pieces  of  poetry  were 
written  with  a  fpirit  and  delicacy  that  would  not  have 
difhonoured  the  pen  of  Tibullus  or  Anacreon  *. 

The  title  of  a  bel-fprit^  and  the  rank  of  a  Captain 
of  Engineers,  would  probably  have  been  the  only 
reward  of  thefe  verfatile  talents,  if  the  Revolution 
had  not  carried  him  fucceffively  into  the  Legiflative 
Aflembly,  the  National  Convention,  and  the 
famous  Committee  cf  Public  Welfare.  When  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  latter,  the  Repub- 
lican armies  were  grown  familiar  with  difgrace, 
and  the  iron-frontier  of  France  was  pierced  by  the 
enemy. 

The  war  foon  after  affumed  a  very  different  afpe£t. 
It  was  now  common  to  fee  the  veterans  of  Auftria 
flying  before  raw  levies  of  national  guards.  Of  this 
memorable  change  an  example  had  indeed  been  afforded 
by  the  fuccefsful  attacks  of  Dumourier,  as  irrefift- 
ible  and  as  ill-contrived  for  permanent  conqueft  as 
the  furious  incurfions  of  the  ancient  Gauls.  But 
in  the  campaigns  of  1793.  and  1794,  the  vaft  and 
profound  plans  in  confequence  of  which  the  French 
armies  a&ed,  the  regularity  of  their  progrefs,  and 
the  art  with  which  their  movements  were  combined, 

The  moft xlegaft*  of  theft- is  entitled,  "  Le  Fils  de  Venus." 
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aftonifhed  all  the  nations  of  Europe.  They  won- 
dered what  foul  it  was  that  infpired  thefe  mighty 
maflfes  of  men  with  an  uniform,  fpirit,  and  urged 
them  on  to  confentaneous  a£tion*  It  was  Carnot, 
who,  in  a  Committee-room  at  Paris,  broke  the  ranks 
and  the  league  of  the  confederate  powers,  juft  as 
Archmides,  from  his  clofet  in  Syracufe,  fcattered 
death  and  deftru&ion  among  the  Roman  legions,  and 
fet  all  theif  boafted  tactics  and  difcipline  at  nought. 

Though  this  is  a  fa£t  which  his  enemies  do  not 
deny,  they  have  endeavoured  to  detract  from  his 
merit,  by  aflerting  that  the  ground-work  of  his 
campaigns,  was  borrowed  from  the  plans  of  the  great 
captains  who  lived  in  the  age  of  Louis  XIV  *. 
But  as  the  papers  of  thofe  illuftrious  generals  have 
been  depofited  at  the  War  Office  during  the  whole 

of 

*  This  circumftance  has  been  alluded  to,  with  perhaps  more 
wit  than  truth,  in  the  following  lines  : 

<c  Enfant  gate  du  poltron  Robefpierre, 
~<c  De  lui  d'abord  tu  recu  la  lumiere, 
11  Et  bien  prifant  ton  naturel  felon, 
■'  II  t'accola  le  candide  Couthon, 
u  Le  doux  St.  Juft,  &  I* ingenue  Barrere, 
<*  Et  ce  Collot,  des  Lyonnais  le  fere, 
<l  Et  pour  tout  dire,  ennn  ce  bon  Billaud, 
if  Qu'injuftement  on  appellait  Maraud. 

*(  Dans  cet  egout  revolutionnaire, 
*{  Dans  cet  tripot  dit  de  jalut  public 
**  II  fut  connu  que  ton  minois  d'afpic 
4<  Sufnfait  feul  pour  dinger  la  guerre. 
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of  the  prefent  century,  how  happens  it  that  they 
have  never  before  produced  the  like  fplendid  effe&s  ? 

Nor  was  Carnot  merely  the  guide  of  the  French 
commanders : — He  fometmes  vied  in  intrepidity 
with  the  braveft  foldiers,  and  more  than  once  con- 
tributed by  his  prefence  to  turn  the  fcale  of  victory. 
Ke  was  at  the  battle  of  Maubeuge,  and  commanded 
one  of  the  columns  which  carried  the  poft  of  Wat- 
tignies  by  ftbrm. 

The  champions  of  royalty,  who  were  anxious  to 
involve  all  the  friends  of  freedom  in  the  blame  re- 
fulting  from  the  mifconduct  of  pfeudo-patriots,  en- 
deavoured to  aiTociate  the  name  of  Carnot,  with 
that  of  Robefpierre.  But  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
two  diftinft  powers  were  employed  to  put  the  guil- 
lotine, and  the  French  armies,  in  motion,  though 
the  primum  mobile  of  both  was  to  be  found  in  the 
Committee  of  Public  Welfare  ! 

While  Robefpierre  was  organizing  his  revolu- 
tionary aflafiins,  Carnot  was  employed  in  organizing 
victory.  Robefpierre  fhed  a  torrent  of  French 
blood :  Carnot  is  only  accountable  for  that  of  the 
enemy.  Robefpierre  was  the  terror  of  his  country: 
Carnot  was  known  by  the  appellation  of  the  terror 


4t   Lots  des  bureaux  pliant  toui  let  car  tens 

u  Mi  Jam  gsn':c,  ojjicier  de  geme9 

*'  ¥u  'vim  donner  a*vec  forfatttcrir, 
u  De  fort  beaux  plans  pour  plans  de  ta  fa;on> 
M  Plans  que  jadis  pour  abnger  ta  peine 
14  Avaient  formes  les  Conde,  ks  Turenne,"  &e. 
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of  the  Aujlrians.  Thefe  truths  were  affirmed  by 
the  tyrant  himfelf  in  one  of  his  fpeeches,  when  he 
formally  accufed  Carnot  of  negle£ting  the  public 
weal;  of  taking  no  part  in  civil  operations;  aad 
of  directing  his  ambition  exclufively  to  military 
power, 

Carnot  accordingly  was  not  often  prefent  in  the 
General  Committee;  and  when  there  he  feldom  came 
out  of  it  without  expreffing  to  his  friends  his  horror  of 
the  fanguinary  proceedings  of  his  colleagues,  his  fear 
of  perifliing  by  the  hands  of  their  executioners,  and 
the  hatred  and  contempt  he  entertained  for  Robe- 
fpierre.  He  did  not  always  conceal  his  fentiments 
from  the  Dictator  himfelf.  One  day  when  that 
blood-thirfty  monfter  was  devifing  new  means  of 
getting  rid  of  his  enemies,  and  talked  of  giving 
a  more  rapid  impulfion  to  the  national  vengeance, 
Carnot  looked  him  ftedfaftly  in  the  face,  and  faid 
to  him  in  a  tone  of  voice  fuggefted  by  indignation, 
"  thou  art  no  better  than  a  cowardly  tyrant  I " 

He  did  not,  however,  efcape  the  obloquy  which 
upon  the  diffolution  of  the  Committee  overwhelmed 
his  colleagues.  Freron  in  particular  fiid  of  him, 
that  he  united  the  wit  of  Barrere  with  the  heart  of 
Collot  d'Herbois,  and  the  head  of  Billaud  de  Va- 
rennes.  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  he  is  liable  ta 
much  reproach,  for  continuing  to  act  with  fuch 
execrable  ruffians,  and  offering  to  make  a  common 
caufe  with  fome  of  the  Ieaft  culpable,  when  they 
were  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  Convention. 

C  3  He 
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He  ftill  p  refer  ved,  however,  fo  large  a  portion  of  the 
public  efteem,  and  fo  high  a  reputation  for  talents, 
that  upon  the  eftablifhment  of  the  new  Conftitution 
he  was  chofen  a  Member  of  the  Executive  Govern- 
ment. While  in  that  elevated  ftation  he  was  fre- 
quently the  firft  to  difcover,  and  defeat  the  proje&s  of 
the  fa&ious.  It  was  he  who  repaired  to  the  office  of 
the  Minifter  of  Police,  and  devifed  the  means  of 
Seizing,  at  one  and  the  fame  time,  Babceuf,  his  plans, 
and  his  principal  affociates ;  and  yet  it  is  a  well  known 
fa&,  that  the  Newfpaper  of  that  confpirator,  as  well 
as  thofe  of  Meheeand  Labois  extolled  his  talents,  and 
affirmed  that  he  poffefled  the  confidence  of  the  patriots. 

The  reign  of  Carnot,  however,  has  not  been 
long.  Sufpe&ed  of  favouring  a  party  in  the  Legis- 
lative Body  which  aimed  at  the  reftoration  of  royalty, 
he  has  been  involved  in  their  profcription,  and  in- 
cluded in  the  decree  by  which  they  were  condemned 
to  tranfportation,  without  a  trial. 

The  laft  circumftance  renders  it  impoflible  to 
decide  on  his  cafe.  On  the  one  hand  it  feems  extra- 
ordinary that  Carnot,  who  has  done  fo  much  to  con- 
solidate the  Republic,  Should  meditate  its  deftru&ion  ; 
and  that  with  all  his  SenSe,  he  fhould  not  be  aware  of 
the  danger  oS  a  King's  not  keeping  his  faith  with  a 
regicide.  On  the  other,  it  muft  be  admitted  that  it 
would  be  nothing  wonderful  if  a  man,  whofe  edu- 
cation was  conducted  under  the  aufpices  of  the  Prince 
of  Conde,  and  who  bore  a  commiflion  in  the  army 
cf  Louis  XVL  fhould  have  retained  a  hankering 

after 
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after  the  family  of  Bourbon,  and  a  monarchical 
government.  Thofe  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
fecret  hiftory  of  the  Revolution,  know  that  rnoft  of 
the  officers,  foi-difant  patriotic,  wTere  detained  in 
France  by  nothing  lefs  than  their  affe&ion  for  the 
new  order  of  things,  although,  for  the  fake 
of  their  perfons  and  reputation,  they  exerted  them- 
felves  ftrenuoufly  in  the  pofts  which  they  found  it 
convenient  to  occupy.  On  fome  future  day  we 
fhall  know  the  truth.  At  prefent,  the  moil  pro- 
bable fuppofition  feems  to  be,  that  Carnot  did  not 
fee  a  neceffity  for  the  violent  proceedings  of  the 
Dire&ory,  and  that  his  oppofition  was  conftrued 
into  guilt.  He  was  not  however  taken  into  cuftody 
with  his  colleague  Barthelemy,  and  with  the  fuppofed 
confpirators  of  the  Legiflative  Body.  By  fome  he  is 
faid  to  have  made  his  efcape  ;  by  others  to  have 
been  killed  in  the  attempt;  a  third  clafs  pretend 
that  he  is  in  England ;  we  believe,  hov/ever,  that 
he  is  fecreted  in  the  Auftrian  dominions,  where  he 
obtains  nothing  more  than  bare  protection. 

The  modefty  of  Camot's  manners ;  the  fimplicity 
of  his  appearance  and  demeanor;  and  his  habitual  taci- 
turnity, do  not  feem  to  indicate  a  fit  perfonage  to  "  ride 
in  the  whirlwind,  and  direfl  the  revolutionary  ftorm." 
— The  a£Hve  part,  however,  that  he  has  taken  in 
civil  commotions  notwithftanding  his  quiefcent  tem- 
per, ferves  only  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  maxim 
u  that  great  talents  are  capable  of  a  very,  general 
cc  application" 

c  3  la 
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In  cafe  of  a-new  war  in  Germany,  we  venture  to 
prognofticate,  that  his  lofs  will  be  fenfibly  felt  -9  nay 
there  are  not  wanting  fome  who  aflfert,  that  all  the  re- 
cent difafters  of  France,  may  be  attributed  to  this 

iburce. 

FRANCOIS  DE  NEUFCHATEAU,    EX-DIRECTOR^ 

And  fuccefibr  of  Carnot,  was  born  at  Neufchateau, 
nail  town  of  Lorraln,  near  Nancy.    He  was  edu- 
cated for  the  bar,  but  his  predominant  paffion  was 
*  poetry  and  the  belles-lettres. 

In  the  early  part  of  his  life  he  was  an  advocate  in 
the  Sovereign  Court  of  Nancy,  and  wrote  at  that 
time,  the  Hiftory  of  the  Common  Law  of  Lorrain, 
a  work  which  refle&s  much  honour  upon  his  talents, 
and  which  has  ranked  him  among  the  mcft  learned 
Civilians  of  the  age.  Being,  however,  too  much 
attached  to  polite  literature,  to  confine  himfelf  to 
forenfic  exertions,  he  fought  for  other  employments 
more  fuitable  to  his  inclinations.  He  accordingly 
went  to  Paris,  and  purchxfed  the  Office  of  Procureur 
dn  Rol  in  the  Ifland  of  St.  Domingo.  In  that  Co- 
lony he  actually  paiTed  feveral  years,  and  publifhed 
while  there,  fome  pamphlets  upon  Canon  and  Eccle- 
fiaftical  Law.  At  length,  however,  the  climate  not 
being  favourable  to  his  conftitution,  he  fold  his  of- 
fice, and  converting  the  produce  into  an  annuity  for 
life,  fettled  at  Paris. 

*  He  is  an  aflbciate  in  the  Sc&ion  de  Pcefc  of  the  National  Jnfbi- 
tute,  and  has  fang  tie  praifes  of  the  Vofgcs,  in  fome  charmirg  verfes. 

While 
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While  there,  he  obtained  the  protection  of  the 
houfe  of  Orleans,  by  means  of  the  Tutorels  of  the 
Duke's  children,  *  Madame  de  Genlis,  to  whom  he 
was  introduced,  for  the  purpofe  of  reading  Pamela, 
and  other  fentimental  novels  to  her'pupilsr  In  the 
earlier  periods  of  the  Revolution,  he  wrote  feveral 
patriotic  pieces  for  the  ftage,  of  which,  the  tragedy 
of  Spartacus  met  with  the  higheft  approbation. 

He  was  afterwards  appointed  a  Deputy  in  the 
fecond  Aflembly  for  the  Department  of  Vofges.  As 
a  Legiflator,  however,  he  made  no  very  brilliant 
figure.  It  is  only  recorded,  that  when,  on  the  27th 
of  Auguir,  1792,  a  report  was  made  to  the  Aflem- 
bly, that  feveral  Members  had  applied  for  pafsports 
to  leave  Paris,  on  the  approach  of  the  Pruflian  army, 
Francois  de  Neufchateau  propofed  that  all  the  De- 
puties fliould  fwear  not  to  leave  their  pofts  till  they 
-were  replaced  by  thofe  appointed  to  the  National 
Convention. 

Although  an  acknowledged  patriot,  he  did  not 
efcape  the  perfecutions  of  that  indifcriminating  ty- 
rant Robefpierre.  We  are  informed  by  the  report 
of  Gregoire,  of  the  9th  Vendemiaire,  third  year, 
that  he  had  been  confined  upwards  of  eight  months* 
and  was  delivered  at  the  opening  of  the  prifons, 
foon  after  the  9th  of  Thermidor. 

When  the  prefent  government  was  conftituted,, 
Francois  de  Neufchateau  was  appointed  Commif- 


*  Now  Madame  de  Siileiy, 
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ficner  of  the  Executive  Directory  in  the  depart-* 
ment  of  Vofges.  He  filled  that  office  with  much 
intelligence  and  integrity,  but  was  cenfured  as  a 
fevere  perfecutor  of  prieftcraft  and  fanaticifm. 
From  this  ufeful  ftation  he  was  appointed  Minifter 
of  the  Home  Department,  inftead  of  M.  de  Benezech 
who  had  been  difmiffed.  Two  months  afterwards  he 
fucceeded  as  a  Director  in  the  place  of  the  profcribed 
Carnot.  He  did  not  remain  long,  however,  in  this 
high  ftation,  for  having  gone  out  by  lot,  we  find 
him  in  the  courfe  of  a  few  weeks  afterwards,  acting 
as  Minifter  Plenipotentiary  at  Seltz,  where  he  ne- 
gociated  for  fome  time  with  the  Count  de  Cobenzel, 
who  ordered  his  own  play  of  Pamela  to  be  per- 
formed in  compliment  to  him. 

Francois  de  Neufchateau  is  between  forty  and 
fifty  years  of  age,  and  frequently  afflidted  with  the 
gout. 

LETOURNEUR,    EX-DIRECTOR. 

When  a  man  has  paffed  through  a  great  portion 
of  life  without  exciting  much  attention,  it  is  fair  to 
conclude,  that  if  he  does  not  poffefs  very  diftin- 
guifhed  talents,  he  is  atleaft  free  from  any  remarkable 
vice.  This  refpeclable  mediocrity  feems  to  be  the 
deftiny  of  Letourneur  de  la  Manche.  It  was  the 
ftation  alfo  in  which  he  was  born;  his  parents 
could  not  boaft  cf  nobility,  and  their  fortune  was 
fciall ;  but  they  wTere  in  pofTeffion  of  a  fpctlefs  re- 
putation. 

Letourneur 
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Letourneur  was  born  at  Granville  on  the  15th  of 
March  1 751.  In  the  courfe  of  an  excellent  educa- 
tion he  made  great  progrefs  in  mathematics,  which 
procured  him  admiflion  into  the  corps  of  Engineers 
at  the  age  of  feventeen,  and  that  luckily  at  a  time, 
when  it  was  not  neceflary  to  procure  a  paflport  from 
the  Herald's  Office,  in  order  to  arrive  at  military 
rank.  His  ufual  place  of  refidence,  in  his  profef- 
fional  capacity,  was  Cherburg,  where  he  -  ferved 
under  the  orders  of  his  uncle  M.  de  Caux,  Com- 
mandant of  Engineers,  and  where  he  gained  much 
applaufe  by  his  ingenious  conftrudtion  of  a  powder 
magazine.  The  revolution  found  him  in  no  higher 
rank  than  that  of  Captain. 

In  the  Legiflative  Aflembly,  of  which  he  was  a 
member,  he  feldom  fpoke  upon  the  fpur  of  the  occa- 
fion,  though  he  made  feveral  excellent  reports  in  the 
name  of  the  Committee  of  Marine.  Appointed  at 
the  fame  time  to  fuperintend  the  entrenchments 
thrown  up  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris,  he  found  it 
far  more  eafy  to  reduce  the  rude  elements  of  the  foil 
to  obedience,  than  the  immenfe  number  of  workmen 
he  had  under  his  direction. 

Upon  the  diflblution  of  the  Legiflative  Aflembiy, 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  National  Conven- 
tion, and  was  foon  after  fent  on  a  public  miffion  to 
the  South  of  France.  While  there,  war  was  de- 
clared againft  the  Spaniards,  who  foon  made  a  rapid 
progrefs  in  the  department  of  the  eaftern  Pyrenees. 

C  6  Letourneur 
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Letourneur  i  nmediately  repaired  to  the  French 
army,  a;  d  fcund  the  troops  ia  To  deplorable  a  ftaie, 
that  they  would  have  been  utterly  incapable  of  re- 
fiftance,  if  by  tracing  out  the  camp  of  the  Union, 
he  had  not  favoured  their  means  of  defence.  This 
obliged  the  Spaniards  to  paufe,  and  gave  the  French 
time  toilreng  then  their  fouthern  frontier. 

Though  Letourneur  was   thought  a  mountaineer 
in  confequence  of  the  fupport  he  gaveto  energetic 
meafures,  all  his   activity  ceafed  at  the  fall  of  the 
Girondifls.     He  no  longer  fpoke  in  the  debate;  he 
denounced  no  confpiracy;  he  took  no  part  in  the 
popularity  of  the  demagogues,  nor  in  the  fpoil.  — 
For  fifteen  months  it  feemed  as   if  he  were  not  in 
exigence.     But  when  liberty  appeared  again  to  en- 
lighten the  horizon,  Letourneur  once  more  became 
Yifible,  and  was  fucceffively  Prefident  of  the  Con- 
vention, and -National  Commiflioner  with  the  Fleet 
in  the  Mediterranean,  before  he  was  raifed  to  the 
fumtoit  of  republican  ambition— a  feat  in   the  Exe- 
cutive Directory.     At   the   latter  end  of  the   year 
1794,    the    Committees     of   Government    having 
framed  the  plan  of  an  Expedition  to  India,  Letour- 
neur was  pointed  out  as  a  proper  perfon   to  be  em- 
ployed on  the  occafion  in  quality  of  a  Commiffioner. 
Inftruitions  for  that  million  v/ere  actually  made  cut 
for  him,  but  for  reafons  not  wholly  developed,  al- 
though they  were  difcufied  in  the  Convention  during 
alcooii  [three  whole  days,  the  projeA  was  abandoned, 
under  the  idea  of  being  deferred* 

It 
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It  has  been  faid  that  Letourneur  had  a  fifhing 
eftablifhment  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland  during 
the  American  war;  that  it  was  deftroyed  by  the 
Englifh ;  and  that  he  planned  Richery's  tranfatlan- 
tic  expedition  in  revenge;  but  nothing  of  this  kind 
Can  be  traced  to  any  authentic  fource. 

Letourneur  is  a  man  of  a  referved  difpofition, 
yet  the  irritability  of  his  temper  fometimes  borders 
upon  petulance,  and  though  upright  in  his  own 
dealings  he  is  apt  to  fufpe£t  the  good  faith  of  others* 
His  mode  of  life  is  fimple,  and  his  morals  pure. 

BARTHELEMY,    EX-DIRECTOR, 

Is  the  nephew  of  the  Abbe  of  the  fame  name, 
who  obtained  fuch  deferved  celebrity  by  his  learned 
labours,  particularly  his  c<  Voyage  du  jeune  Atta- 
ch arfe  ;"  and  w7ho  died  at  Paris  in  the  year  1795. 
The  uncle  was  patronized  by  M.  de  Choifeul,  Prime 
Minifter  of  France,  whom  he  had  accompanied, 
while  Comte  de  Stainville,  in  his  diplomatic  miflion 
to  Italy.  After  their  return,  young  Barthelemy  was 
placed  in  one  of  the  public  offices  at  Verfailles,  and 
became  initiated  at  an  early  period  of  life  in  the  fo- 
reign correfpondence  of  the  adminiftration  of  that 
day. 

His  protector  was  a  aobleman,  who  united  very. 
diffimilar,  and  apparently  incompatible  purfuits,  in 
his  owTn  perfon.  An  accomplifhedk courtier,  he  cul- 
tivated a  tafte  for  the  fine  arts,  intrigued  in  every 
cabinet   of  Europe,   and  efpcufed  the  interefts   of 

literature 
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literature  and  learned  men.  To  his  agency  has  been 
attributed,  two  of  the  moft  remarkable  and  por- 
tentous events  of  our  time:  the  family  compa<5l 
between  France  and  Spain,  and  the  union  of  the 
houfes  of  Auftria  and  Bourbon,  by  the  marriage  of 
Marie  Antoinette,  with  Louis  xvi. 

No  fooner  had  M.  BartheJemy  attained  the  age  of 
manhood,  than  this  powerful  intereft  procured  him  a 
foreign  million.  He  accordingly  accompanied  the 
Baron  de  Breteuil  to  Switzerland,  and  refided  with 
him  fome  time  at  Soleure.  Thence  he  repaired 
with  the  fame  Minifter  to  Sweden,  witnefled,  and 
as  has  been  faid,  affifted  in  that  memorable  revolu- 
tion, the  event  of  which  has  demonftrated,  how  eafy 
it  is  for  a  Sovereign,  aided  by  a  {landing  army,  a 
parafitical  ncblefle,  and  a  few  foldiers  of  fortune,  to 
overthrow  the  liberties  of  a  nation. 

When  Count  d'Adhemar  was  fent  AmbafTador  to 
this  country,  he  wras  accompanied  by  M.  Barthe- 
lemy;  and  on  his  return  to  Paris,  the  latter,  who 
had  been  before  Secretary  of  Legation,  became 
Minifter-Plenipotentiary.  He  alfo  refided  here  for 
a  confiderable  time,  during  the  embaffy  of  M.  de 
la  Lucerne. 

In  the  mean  while,  an  important  revolution  was 
infenfibly  preparing  in  his  native  country;  and  it 
was  his  fingular  good  fortune,  notwithftanding  his 
notorious  averfion  to  it,  to  be  benefited  by  the 
event.  His  family  had  been  protected  by  the  noblejfe^ 
and  both  himfelf  and  his  uncle  had  received  many 
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teftimonies  of  attachment  from  Louis  XVI.  It  was 
accordingly  imagined,  that  he  would  have  openly 
joined  the  emigrants ;  one  of  thefe  two  things, 
however,  muft  have  occurred  on  this  occafion:  he 
either  became  a  fincere  convert  to  the  principles  of 
the  Republicans,  and  a£ted  from  a  convi&ion  of  the 
goodnefs  of  their  caufe  -y  or  he  concealed  his  real  fen- 
timents,  and,  profeffing  open  enmity  to  the  Royalifls, 
facrificed  his  opinion  to  his  ambition. 

It  was  Switzerland,  the  diplomatic  fchool  of  his 
juvenile  years,  that  was  deftined  to  become  the 
theatre  of  his  glory.  There  he  firfl:  opened  the 
powers  entrufted  to  him  as  Minifter  of  the  new 
Republic;  and  it  is  but  juftice  to  add,  that  he  con- 
duced himfelf  through  the  labyrinth  of  his  political 
agency,  with  equal  addrefs  and  fuccefs. 

When  he  firft  made  his  appearance  in  the  political 
hemifphere,  he  was  treated  with  contempt,  and  even 
infult ;  but  fuch  is  the  magic  of  fuccefs,  that^  fame 
no  fooner  began  to  trumpet  the  gigantic  efforts  of 
the  French  armies,  than  he  not  only  found  means  to 
get  himfelf  acknowledged,  but  foon  afterwards  actual- 
ly entered  into  profitable  alliances  with  the  very  (rates 
which  had  been  the  bittereft  enemies  of  his  country. 

When  Letourneur  went  out  of  the  Directory  by 
lot  *,  Barthelemy  was  chofen  to  fucceed  him,  in  con- 

fequence 


#  This  great  event  was  notified  to  Barthelerry  in  Switzerland, 
Who  having  avoided  the  guard  of  honour,  and  all  the  ceremonial  of  a 
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fequence  of  the  almoft  unanimous  voice  of  the  two 


public  reception,  intended  for  him,  on  entering  the  territories  o£ 
the  Republic,  by  taking  a  circuitous  road,  reached  Paris  in  a  pri- 
vate manner.  On  June  6th  1797,  the  Directory  received  him  in 
great  ftate,  in  the  hall  where  it  ufuaily  affembles,  and  the  new- 
member  addreffed  his  colleagues  to  the  following  effect : 
"  Citizens  Directors, 

"  The  nrfl  fentiment  that  occurred  to  my  mind,  on  receiving- 
from  the  national  reprefentation  the  right  of  a  feat  among  you, 
was  a  conviction  of  my  incapacity.  A  diftant  fpectator  of  the 
glory  of  the  French  Republic,  and  ftruck  with  admiration  at  her 
profperity,  I  know  not  to  what  caufe  I  ought  to  afcribe  this  ex- 
cefs  of  kindnefs  and  confidence,  which  called  me  to  the  exercife  of 
the  firft  office  of  the  ftate.    . 

"  But  icon  forgetting  my  incapacity,  1  became  fenlible  of  my 
good  fortune.  To  contribute  at  the  clofe  of  a  glorious  revolution, 
to  the  confolidation  of  the  republic  j  to  prefide  over  the  execution 
of  the  laws ;  to  co-operate  with  you  and  the  legislative  body,  in 
repairing  the  mifchief  neceflarily  produced  by  a  long  and  dreadful 
tempeft,  is  to  me  an  enviable  duty. 

"  Need  I  mention,  that  on  entering  upon  my  office,  I  chetifli 
the  fanguine  hope  cf  finding  in  the  Directory  the  foundation  of  a 
general  pacification  !  I  did  imagine,  that  after  a  grand  difplay  of 
power  and  energy,  the  French  republic  would  purfue  a  jult  and 
pacific  line  of  conduct,  and  manifeft.  a  difpcfition  to  treat  with  heF 
moft  inveterate  enemies.  The  duration  of  empires  is  guaranteed  " 
by  their  juftice  ;  and  juftice  and  moderation  after  victory,  will  be 
the  harbinger  of  that  permanent  peace,  which  ought  for  ever  to- 
confirm  and  confolidate  the  constitution  which  France  has  acquired. 

"  Accept,  Citizens-Directors,  the  alTurance  of  my  inviolable  at- 
tachment to  that  conflitution.  Accept  thofe  fentiments  of  refpect 
and  efteem,  which  are  due  to  your  characters.  I  derive  the  utmofi 
gratification  from  reflecting,  that  our  union  under  the  guidance  of 
the  law,  will  be  cemented  by  reciprocal  efteem,  affection,  and 
confidence.'* 

Councils ; 
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Councils;*  on  his  firft  official  interview  with  his  col- 
leagues, he  isfaid  to  have  differed  with  them  in  opinion 
on  feveral  leading  points,  and  in  conjunction  with 
Carnot,  to  have  formed  a  minority  in  the  Directorial 
Cabinet.  This  difference  of  opinion  appears,  at  len'gth^ 
to  have  increafed  in  fo  high  a  degree  as  to  oc- 
caiion  open  hoftilities  to  break  out  between  them,  and 
has  fince  led  to  the  expulfion  of  Barthelemy  and 
Carnot  from  the  Directory,  and  even  their  exile 
from  France. 

It  is  fuppofed  that  Barthelemy  had  been  fo  far 
wrought  upon  by  the  Agents  of  Royalty,  who  had 
cafy  accefs  to  him  at  Bafle,  as  to  engage  himfelf  to  a 
certain  degree  in  their  intereft.  Thofe  who  knew 
him  when  he  refided  in  London,  defcribe  him  as  pro- 
feffing  attachment  to  the  firft  Conttitution ;  and  he 
appears  actually  to  have  dined  at  the  London  Tavern 
on  the  famous  commemoration  of  the  14th  of  July,  in 
the  year  1790.  Though  inclined  however  to  a  limited 
Monarchy,  he  might  not  entertain  Republican  fenti- 
ments  in  the  degree  which  his  fituation,  as  one  of  the 
firft  Magiftrates  of  his  country,  feemed  to  require. 

No  fooner  did  the  Fruftidorian  Revolution  of 
September  4th  1797,  take  place,  than  Barthelemy 
was  arrefted  in  the  Directorial  .palace.  In  about 
fourteen  days  after,  he  was  conveyed  in  a  clofe  car- 
riage to  Breft,  where  he  embarked  in  company  with 

*  A  little  before  this,  he  had  been  elefted  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  Five  Hundred,  for  the  department  of  Haute-Lcire. 

feveral 
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feveral  deputies  for  Cayenne.  On  this  occafion,  a 
Angular  inftance  of  attachment  on  the  part  of  one 
cf  his  comeftics  occurred,  for  his  Valet  de  Chambre 
followed  him  thither,  and  infifted  on  accompanying 
him  during  his  exile. 

The  period  of  his  banifhment  was  however  but 
fhort,  for  he  and  feveral  others  wTho  had  been  trans- 
ported along  with  him,  found  means  to  elude  the 
vigilance  of' the  colonial  government,  and  actually 
arrived  at  Surinam.  The  Governor  of  Cayenne, 
on  receiving  intelligence  of  this  event,  inftantly 
fent  to  demand  them;  on  this  the  Dutch  Co?nmandant 
is  faid  to  have  zvinked  at  their  efcape,  on  board  a  neu- 
tral velTel.  In  this  fhip,  they  failed  for  America; 
happening  however,  to  be  boarded  by  a  Britifh  man 
of  war,  forne  of  them  were  fent  to  England,  but 
Barthelemy's  health  rendering  fuch  a  long  pafTage  in* 
tolerable,  he  requefted  to  be  left  in  the  Weft  Indies, 
and  he  is  faid  at  this  moment  to  be  in  the  ifland  of 
Martinique. 

The  Ex-director^  is  about  forty-five  years  of  age, 
tall,  meagre,  fallow,  fimple  in  his  drefs,  but  elegant 
in  his  manners  and  converfation. 

ABBE   SIEVES, 

Was  born  at  Frejus,  in  the  eaftern  part  of 
Provence,  in  the  year  1748.  He  was  fucceflively 
a  Clergyman,  a  Vicar  General,  a  Canon,  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Church  of  Chartres ;  and  laftly  he  was 
in  veiled  with  the  permanent  adminiftrative  employ- 
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ment,  of  Counfellor-CommifTary,  from  the 
Diocefe  of  Chartres  to  the  fuperior  Clergy  of 
France. 

He  was  efteemed  a  learned  Civilian  and  Ca- 
nonift,  and  poflefTed  a  confiderable  fhare  of  know- 
ledge in  the  Belles-Lettres ;  his  favourite  ftudies, 
however,  were  metaphyfics,  politics,  and  cecono- 
mics.  He  fpent  the  greater  part  of  every  year  in 
the  capital,  where  he  aflbciated  with  D'Alembert, 
Diderot,  Condorcet,  &c.  He  was  at  this  time  a 
member  of'  the  (Economical  Society,  which  held  its 
fittings  in  the  Hotel  of  the  Chancellor  Segur. 

Notwithstanding  thefe  excellent  qualifications 
and  connections,  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
Sieyes  would  have  continued  in  obfeurity  through 
life,  if  the  Revolution  had  not  brought  him  into  a 
fituation  calculated  to  difplay  his  talents.  Being 
appointed  a  Dupty  to  the  States-General,  he  began 
his  career  by  the  publication  of  a  judicious  pam- 
phlet, entitled  "  What  is  the  Third  EJlate?" 
This  foon  became  the  moft  fafhionable  book  in 
Paris. 

After  the  meeting  of  the  Tiers  Etat  at  Verfailles, 
he  was  the  firft  perfon  who  propofed  that  they 
ihould  call  themfelves  "  the  Ajfembly  of  the  Repre- 
fentatives  of  the  French  People"  and  he  fupport- 
ed  his  projeft  with  confiderable  ingenuity. 
Mirabeau,  who  was  the  better  ftatefman,  feeing 
his  prediledtion  for  metaphyfics,  took  this  ocCafion 
to  warn  him  of  the  inconveniences  which  might 

arife 
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arife  from  applying  abftracT:  deductions  to  the  practice 
of  government  and  legislation. 

When  the  rnifunderftanding  between  the  different 
orders  in  the  States-General  affumed  a  ferious  afpecfr, 
great  numbers  of  troops  were  drawn  around  the  capi- 
tal, and  the  Deputies  in  the  popular  intereft  had 
reafon  to  be  apprehenfive  for  their  fafety.  It  was 
Sieyes,  who,  in  the  fitting  of  the  8th  of  July, 
ftated  to  the  affembly  the  maxim  in  the  province 
of  Britanny,  that  no  troops  ihould  be  allowed  to 
approach  nearer  than  within  ten  leagues  of  the  place 
in  which  the  States  were  fitting;  he  propofed  there- 
fore an  Addrefs  to  the  King  to  defire  that  he  would 
order  the  troops  to  withdraw  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Verfailles. 

Sometime  previoufly  to  the  month  of  October 
when  the  King  was  attacked  in  his  palace  by  the 
Parifian  mob,  a  Secret  Committee,  confiding  of 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  Mirabeau,  La  Clos,  and  the 
Abbe  Sieyes,  is  faid  to  have  met  in  the  village  of 
Montrouge,  near  Paris.  They  had  agreed  upon  a 
fcheme  for  placing  the  Duke  of  Orleans  in  fo  diftin- 
guifheda  fituation  in  the  government,  that,  with  the 
affiftance  of  his  immenie  fortune,  and  under  the  in- 
fluence of  his  name,  they  could  not  fail  to  have  the 
command  of  the  populace,  and  confequently  poffefs 
a  decifive  weight  in  the  National  Aflembly.  Whe- 
ther their  defign  was  to  render  this  prince  of  the 
Wood  royal  an  ufeful  instrument  in  furthering  the  Re* 
volution,  or  to  open  to  him  an  eafy   path  to  the 
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throne,  hiftory  has  yet  to  unravel :  the  fact  is  brought 
forward  in  this  place  merely  to  fhew  how  far  Sieyes 
came  under  the  denomination  of  an  Orleanijl. 

Certain  it  is,  that  he  either  was,  or  affected  at 
one  time  to  be,  a  zealous  royalift.  In  the  year 
1 79 1,  when  it  was  thought  that  the  King,  by  at- 
tempting his  efcape,  had  abdicated  the  crown,  a  com- 
bination was  formed,  confiding  of  Condorcet  and 
Briflbt  in  France,  and  Paine  in  England,  for  the 
publication  of  a  periodical  paper,  under  the  title  of 
The  Republican.  Sieyes  actually  printed  anfwers 
to  efTays  which  appeared,  from  time  to  time,  in  this 
work,  and  declared  his  intentions  to  fupport  a  Mo- 
narchy againjl  a  Republic,  by  every  means  in  his 
power!  It  is  not  known  whether  the  fucceeding 
events  of  the  Revolution,  or  fome  ftronger  reafons 
have  fince  operated  to  render  him  fo  ftrenuous  a  pro- 
felyte  to  the  Republican  fyftem.* 

Sieyes  was  the  author  of  the  famous  declaration 
of  "  the  rights  of  wan"  which  was  decreed  by  the 
National   Affembly.     It  w7as   written   in  his   ufual 

*  Notwithstanding  this  fudden  conversion,  the  life  of  the 
Abbe  has  more  than  once  been  in  danger.  When  the  Mountain  pre- 
vailed, he  refufed  to  become  a  member  of  their  committees,  which 
produced  a  farcaftic  remark  at  a  time,  when  a  farcafrn  was  not 
unfrequently  the  forerunner  of  deftruction. 

On  his  determination  not  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  plans  of 
tfie  Jacobins  being  announced  in  the  aflembly,  a  popular  orator  of 
that  day  arofe  and  obCerved,  «<  that  MvtifUu*  Sieyes  was  never  to  be 
found  at  his  poft." 

petaphyfxcal 
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metaphyfical  manner,  and  excited  very  different 
fenfations  in  every  country  of  Europe.  Mr.  Burke 
was  among  the  moft  furious  of  his  aflailants,  and 
ftated  that  he  wanted  to  reduce  the  art  of  govern- 
ing to  the  rules  of  architecture,  and  to  meafure  the 
paffions  of  men  with  a  geometrical  compafs. 

His  indifference  about  dignities  or  eminent  filia- 
tions, which  might  draw  upon  him  the  attention  of 
the  public,  and  confequent  refponfibility,  was 
ftrikingly  exemplified  after  the  diflblution  of  the 
Conftituent  AfTembly.  He  was  defigned  by  his 
friends  as  a  candidate  for  the  metropolitan  church  of 
Paris,  but  declined  the  honour,  and  allowed  Gobet* 
to  be  elected  in  his  ftead.  He  was  then  appointed  a 
member  of  the  department,  which  he  neither  ac- 
cepted nor  refufed ;  and  his  conduct  on  this  occafion, 
favoured  fo  much  of  arrogance  as  to  difguft  even  his 
moft  partial  admirers. 

In  1792,  Sieyes  was  appointed  a  member  of  the 
National  Convention.  Nothing  remarkable  diftin- 
guifhed  his  conduct  during  the  firft  period  of  that 
tumultuous  affembly.  When,  however,  it  voted 
the  punifhment  of  Louis,  fuch  was  the  influence 
of  Sieyes  that  a  great  number  of  members  referved 
themfelves  till  they  had  heard  his  opinion.  It  was 
confequently    underftood,    that    upon    that    would 


•  Gobet,  with  two  of  his  Vicar- Generals,  foon  after  furTercd 
Under  the  guiliotint. 
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depend  the  fate  of  the  King.  «—  Sieyes  at 
length  mounted  the  tribune ;  an  awflil  filence  per- 
vaded the  anxious  afTembly;  eloquence,  combined 
with  philofophy,  was  expected  on  all  fides ;  he,  how- 
ever, interrupted  the  folemn  paufe  with  only  five 
emphatic  monofyllables  "  Je  fuis  pour  Iamort!"* 
and  inftantly  withdrew. 

From  this  time  he  was  fo  carefully  concealed  from 
the  public  eye,  that  it  was  actually  made  a  queftion 
whether  he  was  dead  or  alive.  It  has,  however, 
been  fufpe&ed  by  the  Parifians,  that  he  dire&ed, 
from  his  retreat,  many  of  the  atrocities  which 
were  committed  under  the  reign  of  Robe- 
fpierre. 

Sieyes  took  no  part  in  the  re-a&ion  of  the  Ther- 
midorians.  From  the  death  of  Robefpierre,  till  Fe- 
bruary 1795,  he  ftill  remained  behind  the  curtain, 
and  did  not  appear  upon  the  ftage  until  he  was  cer- 
tain there  was  no  danger  of  the  mountaineers  regain- 
ing their  afcendency.  By  way  of  apology  for  having 
thus  abfented  himfelf  from  bufinefs  during  two 
years,  he  publifhed  memoirs  of  his  own  life,  the 
purport  of  which  was  to  lament  that  the  mountain 
party  had  abufed  his  defi'nitions  of  the  rights  of  man; 
and  to  ftate  that  his  fyftem  had  been  intended  only 
as  the  (keleton  of  civil  fociety,  a  (keleton  which,  ac- 
cording to  fituation,  was  fufceptible  of  numberlefs 
modifications. 

«  I  am  for  Death." 

From 
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From  this  period  began  the  mofl  brilliant  career 
of  Sieyes's  public  life.  Having  obtained  the  un- 
bounded efteem  and  confidence  of  his  colleagues,  he 
was  fixW  upon  to  regulate  the  external  relations  of 
the  Republic.  It  was  he,  who  fuggefted  the  fcheme 
of  concluding  feparate  treaties  with  the  coalefced 
powers,  with  the  view  to  cr'eate  fuch  a  mifunder- 
ftanding  as  would  prove  fatal  to  the  royal  confede- 
racy. 

The  fubfequent  condufl:  of  the  European  cabinets 
has  evinced  that  the  Abbe  was  right  in  his  conjec- 
tures, and  thus  a  Vicar  of  Chartres  has  out-ma- 
noeuvred all  the  experienced  Statefmen  in  Europe. 

The  plans  cf  Sieves,  for  the  aggrandifement  of 
the  French  Republic,  were  developed  fo  eaily  as 
April  1795.  Fie  advifed  his  colleagues  to  retain 
the  Auftrian  Netherlands,  and  was  the  firft  projec- 
tor of  the  alliance  with  Holland.  He,  himfelf, 
went  to  the  Hague  as  French  Plenipotentiary,  for 
the  purpofe  of  concluding  that  famous  treaty. 

Thofe  who  did  not  comprehend  the  defigns  of 
Sieyes,  highly  difapproved  of  a  treaty  with  a  petty 
power,  not  geographically  united  to  France,  and 
whofe  democratic  conftitution  had  not  been  ac- 
knowledged by  the  King  of  Pruffia,  brother-in-law 
to  the  ci-devant  Stadtholder.  Even  the  greater  part 
of  his  colleagues  in  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety 
were  of  opinion,  that  the  Netherlands  fhould  be  re- 
ftored  to  Auftria;  and  fo  late  as  the  month  of  Auguft 
in  that  year,  Boifly  d'Anglas  gave  his  opinion  in 
12  the 
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the  Committee,  that  the  Emperor  would  rather  en- 
danger his  crown  than  relinquifh  thofe  important 
poffeflions.  The  opinions  of  Sieyes  was,  however, 
adopted,  for  the  National  Convention  decreed  the 
union  of  Belgium  with  the  French  Republic. 

So  fignal  were  the  fervices  thus  performed  by 
Sieyes  to  his  country,  that  at  the  time  of  the  adop- 
tion of  the  new  conftitution,  he  was  elefled  one  of 
the  five  members  of  the  Executive  Directory.— He 
ailed,  however,  on  that  occafion  as  he  did  in  the 
year  1 79 1,  when  he  declined  the  Archbifliopric  of 
Paris. 

In  February,  1796,  he  was  appointed  a  member 
of  the  National  Inftitute,  in  the  clafs  of  Metaphyfics 
and  Morals;  and,  by  an  unaccountable  Angularity 
of  choice,  the  very  fame  man  who  had  declined  a 
place  in  the  Diredlory,  accepted  of  the  chair  of  Lite- 
rature in  the  central  fchool  at  the  College  de  Maza- 
rlnl 

It  was  reported  in  May,  1796,  that  Sieyes  was 
the  author  of  the  peace  between  the  French  Repub- 
lic and  the  King  of  Sardinia.  This  is  highly  pro- 
bable, becaufe  he  continued  for  fome  time  to  diredt 
the  external  policy  of  the  Dire&ory,  nearly  in  the 
fame  manner  as  he  had  formerly  fuperintended  that  of 
the  Committee  of  Public  Safety.  A  treaty  fo  difgrace- 
ful  to  an  independent  Sovereign,  could  fcarcely  have 
been  wiilied  for,  even  by  the  mod:  inveterate  Jaco- 
bins.— The  writer  of  this  article,  who  was  then  in 
Paris,  recolle£ts,  that  when  the  Englifh  newfpapers 
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readied  that  city,  which  contained  the  memorable 
fpeech  of  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  propofing  a  helium  inter* 
itternim,  a  great  many  intelligent  Frenchmen  avow- 
ed that  his  Lordfliip's  idea  was  fully  juftified  by  the 
revolutionary  diplomatics  of  the  Abbe  Sieyes. 

This  Deputy,  on  account  of  the  fuppofed  infen- 
fibility  of  his  heart,  and  his  Camelion-like  conduft 
is  little  beloved  in  France.  In  the  fpring  1797,  he 
very  narrowly  efcaped  a  fTaffi  nation  with  a  piftol,  by 
the  Abbe  Poulle*. 

During  the  preceding  Autumn,  he  was  fo  abufed 
by  means  of  lampoons  and  pafquinades,  that  he 
was  obliged  to  quit  Paris  upon  the  entrance  of  the 
new  third  into  the  Legidature  ;  and  did  apt  leave  his 
retreat  until  the  violent  crifis  of  the  4th  of  Septem- 
ber. 

No  fooner  had  this  taken  place,  than  he  onoe 
more  appeared  in  the  Legiflative  and  Literary  Af- 
femblies,  and  took  an  adive  part  in  the  deliberations 
of  both.  A  little  while  after,  a  new  fcene  was  open- 
ed to  his  ambition,  and  he  who  had  refufed  to  be  a 
Bifhop,  and  even  a  Dire&or,  condefcended  at  length 
to  become  an  AmbafTador. 


*  This  event  occurred  on  the  10th  of  April,  1797.  P  ulie 
the  aflafiin,  who  was  bred  a  Clergyman,  and  had  been  a  Confti- 
tutional  Priefr,  (prctre  ajfermentt  &  cure  conftitntionnel)  deier- 
mined  to  put  a  period  to  the  life  of  the  Abbe  Sieyes,  by  whom  lit 
had  been  protected.  He,  however,  wounded  his  benefactor  but 
flightly  j  and  the  circumflance  was  no  fooner  notified  to  th$ 
Councilof  Five  Hundred,  than  that  Aflembly  teftified  its.elteem 
by  ordering  a  bulletin  of  his  health,  to  be  delivered  daily. 

He 
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He  accordingly  repaired  to  the  Court  of  Berlin, 
in  the  charadter  of  Minifter- Plenipotentiary ;  and, 
notwithftanding  the  many  reports  to  the  contrary, 
has  affuredly  met  with  a  diftinguifhed  reception.  The 
grand  obje£t  of  his  miflion  was  to  neutralife  the  King 
of  Pruffia,  and  this  he  has  completely  effected,  by 
aroufing  the  jealoufy  of  that  Monarch,  and  pointing 
out  the  Houfe  of  Auftria  as  the  natural enemy  of  that 
of  Brandenburgh. 

Sieyes  has  been  ridiculed  by  Mr.  Burke,  who  af- 
fe£lcd,  ironically,  to  recommend  to  the  Reformers 
here,  "  one  of the  new  conftitutions  ready  cutand 
dry,  from  the  pigeon-holes  of  the  Abbe's  bureau'* 
A  literary  Emigrant  has  alfo  endeavoured  to  charac- 
terize him  in  the  following  couplet  : 

11  Le  Legifte  Sieyes,  docleur  en  ftyle  dur, 

u  0*1*  Pa^*e  Pour  ^ut>^m^  a  force  d'etre  obicur.1' 

TALLIEN. 

No  man  has  had  a  more  weighty  part  to  fuftain 
in  the  French  Revolutionary  Drama,  than  Tallien. 
Although  a  young  man,  he  may  be  faid  to  be  one  of 
the  oldeft  Republicans,  fince  he  was  among  the  firft 
who  declared  for  a  government  wholly  reprefenta- 
tive.  He  makes  no  fecret  that  he  was  of  the  clajfe 
r.roturlere,  as  it  was  called,  during  the  exiftence  of  the 
priviledged  orders  ;  nor  indeed  can  any  Repulican 
be  afhamed  to  acknowledge  himfelf  one  of  the  people, 
although  the  term  plebeian  may  be  retained  as  an  in- 
vidious diftin&ion  in  other  countries, 
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Tallien  was  undeniably  the  fon  of  a  valet  de  cham- 
bre,  who  refided  with  a  branch  of  the  family  of 
Choifeul,  and  he  himfelf  was  entered  as  a  Bourfter, 
in  one  of  the  colleges  at  Paris.  The  beft  educations 
in  France,  as  in  Scotland,  were  not  fo  expenfive  as 
they  are  in  England  ;  had  they  been  fo,  Tallien  muft 
have  followed  a  different  occupation  from  that  of 
a  writer  in  one  of  the  beft  conduced  Journals  of 
Paris.  In  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution  he  oc- 
cupied himfelf  in  diiTeminating  the  principles  of  po- 
litical and  religious  freedom,  and  wasa&ually  called 
from  an  engagement  in  the  Moniteur,  at  fifty  livres 
per  week,  to  be  Secretary-General  to  the  Commune 
of  Paris. 

To  whom  could  the  people  fo  readily  look  for  the 
^re&ion  of  that  column  of  liberty  which  they  had 
refolved  upon,  as  to  thofe  who,  in  the  public  nevvf- 
papers,  had  delineated  it  in  fuch  fafcinating  forms  ? 
It  is  on  this  ground,  perhaps,  that  the  Convention 
Counted  among  its  Members,  fo  many  writers  and 
editors  of  periodical  works. 

Tallien  not  only  affifted  in  the  conftru£tion  of  the 
Republican  fhip,  but  he  was  launched  in  her,  and 
has  been  always  on  board  without  intermiffion,  even 

to  this  hour. 

His  poll  at  the  Commune  was  not  the  leaft  toil- 
fome,  nor  the  leaft  perilous.  Paris  for  more  than 
two  years  exhibited  a  fcene  of  tumult  night  and  day. 
New  dangers  every  hour,  in  one  fhape  or  other, 
gave  rife  to  violent  motions,  and  turbulent  debates. 
While,  on  the  one  hand,  he  faw  it  dangerous  for  a 

public 
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public  functionary  to  exhibit  too  much  eagernefs  to 
check  the  intemperance  of  inflamed  imaginations,, 
on  the  other  he  beheld  himfelf  expofed  to  the  hazard 
of  being  accufed,  at  a  future  day,  as  an  acceffary  to- 
all  the  outrages  committed,  whether  with  or  without 
his  knowledge.  To  whom  can  the  humane  maa 
denounce  the  exceflTes  of  an  enraged  populace  in  the 
hour  of  anarchy?  In  transferring  the  power  from 
one  hand  to  another,  there  miift  be  a  precife  point  of 
time  in  which  neither  can  be  faid  to  exercife  it. 

The  maflacredf  September  1792,  appears  to  be 
the  moil  anarchical  and  horrible  asra  of  the  French 
Revolution:  for,  although  unqueftionably,  there  weie 
Magiftrates  appointed  for  preferving  the  peace  and 
the  lives  of  the  citizens  both  in  and  out  of  prifon, 
yet,  with  the  exception  of  Petion,  they  remained 
inactive  for  the  two  days  thofe  enormities  prevailed, 
as  if  without  fufficient  means  to  enforce  their  au- 
thority ;  nor  have  the  efforts  of  the  various  parties 
in  the  different  re-adions  fucceeded  in  bringing  to 
condemnation,  the  perfons  reproached  with  fo  great 
a  neglect  of  duty. 

Committees  of  Infurreclion  were  aflfembledin  al- 
moft  every  feclion  of  the  metropolis,  and  in  many  of 
them  open  propofals  were  made  for  acts  of  fummary 
vengeance  upon  obnoxious  perfons.  It  may  be  afked, 
was  magistracy  afleep  ?  Was  juftice  lame  as  well 
as  blind?  Or  were  the  people  more  than  mad  ? 
Danton  was  Minifter  of  Juftice,  Petion  was  Mayor 
of -Paris  at  this  period,  and  Tallien  was  at  the  Com- 
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mune  every  day.  They  have  all  three  been  charged 
as  participating  in  the  crimes  of  the  firfl:  days  of«Sep- 
tember,  yet  conviction  has  been  brought  completely 
home  to  neither  the  firft  nor  the  lad,  and  the  fecond 
of  thefe  is  affuredly  exempt  from  blame.  Tallien 
ably  and  fatisfactorily  vindicated  his  character  from 
the  afperfion  in  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  on 
the  30th  of  Auguft  laft,  when  perfonal  altercations 
ran  fo  high  on  the  fubject  of  Bailleurs  publication. 
Nay,  more,  Debonnieres,  a  Member  of  the  fame 
Council,  attefled  Tallien's  humanity  and  interference 
in  order  to  fave  the  prifoners,  of  whom  he  himfelf 
was  one. 

But  the  beft  proof  that  can  be  offered  of  his  aver- 
sion to  cruelty,  is  the  decided,  the  dangerous  hofti- 
lity  he  waged  againft  Robefpierre,  when  the  latter 
made  no  other  ufe  of  his  vaft  popularity  than  to  fa- 
tiate  his  perfonal  vengeance.  Robefpierre  had  mark- 
ed him  down  for  an  early  victim,  fo  that  in  all  pro- 
bability, had  not  the  tyrant  fallen  himfelf  as  he  did, 
Tallien,  with  Legendre,  Barras,  Sieyes,  and  half  a 
dozen  more  of  that  Jfandivgy  would  have  made  up, 
in  a  few  days  after,  a  convenient  confpiracy-lift,  in 
the  fame  manner  many  of  their  unfortunate  col- 
leagues had  done  before. 

Robefpierre  ufed  to  fay  "  I  cannot  fee  that  Tallien 
without  jhuddering  ;"  aware,  no  doubt,  of  the  intre- 
pidity of  his  character.  The  iffue  proved  that  his 
anticipations  were  juft.  On  the  famous  9th  Ther- 
midor,  when  Robefpierre  ruftied  to  the  Tribune  to 
reply  to  the  denunciation  of  Billaud  de  Varrennes, 

and 
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2nd  was  prevented  from  fpeaking  by  the  alrrYoft  una- 
nimous cry  of,   u  Down  with  the  Tyrant  ,"   Tallien, 
having  obtained  a  hearing,  exclaimed    H  The  veil  is 
rent,  every  thing  announces  the  downfall  of  the  mon- 
fter  !  I  have  armed  myfelf  wiih  a  poniard  to  ftab  him 
to  the  heart,   if  the   Convention  fbould  hefitate  to 
vote  his  accufation."     He  then  demanded  a  decree, 
which  was  inftantly  palled,  for  thearrcft  of  Henriot, 
the   Etat  Major  of  the   Parifian   armed  force,   and 
Dumas,  the  Prefident  of  the  Revolutionary  Tribu- 
nal.    Before  the  clofe  of  the  fitting,  it  is  well  known 
that   Robefpierre  and   his  creatures  expiated  their 
crimes  upon  the  fame  fcaffold  to  which  they  had  fent 
fo  many  unfortunate  vi£tims. " 

Tallien,  it  is  true,  purfued  the  virtuous  Girondifts 
alfo  to  the  guillotine,  with  an  animofity  that  will  ever 
difgrace   his  political  integrity.     He  however  con- 
feffes  and  laments,  that  he  has  been  at  times  hurried 
away  by  the  ardor  of  his  principles. 

"  I  may  have  concurred  (fays  he)  in  the  death  of 
fome  real  patriots,  but  fuch  was  our  fate,  that  Re- 
publicans were  doomed  to  die  by  the  hands  of  Re- 
publicans, a  circumftance  much  to  be  deplored,  but 
always  attendant  on  great  Revolutions !,"  The  out- 
rageous Heberty  the  foi-Mf ant  Pere  Duchefne,  when 
on  his  trial,  made  an  obfervation  on  this  fubjecl  nei- 
ther unclaftcal  nor  untrue :  "  I  fee  (cried  he)  the 
French  Revolution  has  become  a  fecond  Saturn  ;  it 
is  devouring  its  own  children  !" 

Tallien  is  now  the  objeft  of  the  inveterate  hatred 
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of  the  Royalifts.  They  accufe  him  of  having  en- 
riched himfelf  while  on  minion  at  Bourdcaux*\  this 
charge  he  loudly  denies,  and  it  ought  to  be  recollect- 
ed that  no  corrupt  act  of  this  nature  has  ever  been 
proved  ngainft-any  one  of  thofe  Deputies  fent  into 
the  Departments  at  the  period  alluded  to ;  though 
from  the  unlimited  powers  with  which  they  were  in- 
verted, they  have  been  denominated  Pfo-Confuls.  It 
is  fcarcely  probable  that  difcoveries  fhould  not  have 
been  made,  had  the  alleged  tranfa&ions  really  taken 
place. 

Tallien  married  Mademoifelle  Cabbarus,  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  rich  Spanifh  banker  of  that  name,  foon  after 
his  return  from  the  fouth  of  France.  Her  fortune 
was  very  confiderable,  probably  as  great  as  that  of 
the  late  Mifs  Scott,  now  Lady  Titchfield.  How 
far  the  confideration  of  being  prote&ed  by  a  hufband, 
and  at  the  fame  time  a  Deputy  of  the  National  Con- 
vention, might  have  gained  an  afcendency  over  the 
lady's  mind  when  the  Revolution  fpared  the  heads  of 

*  His  cbj -cl  in  repairing  thither,  was  to  quell  the  departmen- 
tal hifur  re  Bkn,  excited  by  the  Deputies  fo  imjuftly  profcribed  en 
the  31ft  of  May.  One  of  them  gives  the  following  teftimony  of 
his  humanity  : 

i(  Ilfaut  rendre  ceiie  juftlce  a  Tallien*  qu'aprh  la  fr'ife  de 
Biurdeaux,  il  y  a  empeche  bien  du  mal.  Sans  Iuit  cette  <vilU 
auroit  cle  traite  a-vec  autant  debarbariti  que  Lyon*'' 

Quelques  Notices  pour  THiftoire, 

par  J.  B.  Louvet.     p.  94. 
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neither  fex,  and  was  particularly  inimical  to  the  rich, 
we  will  not  take  upon  us  to  fay. 

Madame  Tallien  is  unfortunately  very  elegant  in 
her  perfon,  and  fplendid  in  her  attire.  She  is  faid  to 
be  much  charmed  with  the  manners  and  converfation 
of  the  young  Dire£ior,\Barras,  and  if  we  are  to  cre- 
dit the  fcandalous  (lories  circulated  in  Paris,  is  not 
altogether  exempt  from  that  fufpia'on,  which- Caefar 
warned  his  wife  not  to  incur. 

Poffeffed  of  an  ample  income,  the  whole  of  which. 
is  at  her  own  command,  fhe  indulges  in  all  the  ex- 
travagance of  drefs  and  decoration.  One  day,  her* 
fhoulders,  chefl,  and  legs  are  bare  ;  on  the  next,  they 
are  adorned  with  feftoons  of  gold  chains,  wThile  her 
head  fparkles  with  diamonds*  \  and,  inftead  of  the 
fimplicity  of  a  Roman  matron,  fhe  conttantly  exhi- 
bits all  the  oiientatious  luxury  of  a  Perfian  Sultana. 
France  may  be  termed  a  .Commonwealth,  but  thefe 
furely  are  not  Republican  manners,  befitting  the  wife 
of  one  of  the  mod  eminent  of  her  citizens. 

Tallien,  on  the  other  hand,  affe&ing  to  confider  all 
this  as  the  pardonable  exceffes  of  a  beautiful  Spa- 
niard, is  fimple  in  his  perfon,  and  active  and  enter- 

priiing  in  his  habits  of  life.      After  pleading  with 

-         , ,- 1  ,  i  „    . ,   .  1. 1       , .  ,.      -,  ,      i    .,..,. 

*  It  is  but  juitice  to  this  lady,  to  obferve  here,  that  Dr. 
Meyer  in  his  Fragments  fur  Paris,  afferts  that  fhe  does  not  pof- 
feis  any  diamonds,  anu  that  the  extravaganza  alluded  to  above, 
originated  in  the  poetical imaginations  of  the  enaigrants. 

He  adds,  at  the  fame  time,  that  in  con^quence  of  Madame 
TailietTs  interpofition,  the  effunon  of  much  blood  was  prevented 
at  Bowi  deaux, 
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uncommon  zeal  againft  the  law  of  the  19th  Fructi- 
dor,  which  includes  many  Republicans  who  never 
quitted  Paris  in  the  lift  of  Emigrants,  and  among  the 
reft,  the  widow  of  Condorcet,  on  this  occafion,  point- 
ed out  by  name  ;  he  prepared  to  leave  his  native 
country,  in  order  to  fuccour  the  then  uniformly  vic- 
torious efforts  of  Buonaparte.  He  accordingly  em- 
barked as  Commifribncr  to  Malta,  on  board  the 
todi,  a  twenty-gun  brig,  and  was  ftationed  on  the 
quarter-deck,  during  a  long  and  bloody  engagement 
with  the  Eagle,  an  Englifh  privateer,  encountered 
by  accident  in  the  channel  of  Piombino,  and  mif- 
taken  at  firft  for  a  man  of  war. 

Having  repaired  to  Civetta  Vecchia  to  refit,  after 
fome  ftay,  they  purfued  their  voyage,  and  it  is  not 
known  with  certainty,  whether  the  Commiflioner 
has  been  (hut  up  by  the  Englifh  fleet  in  Malta,  or  is 
now  accompanying  Buonaparte  in  his  erratic  excur- 
sions along  the  banks  of  the  Nile. 

Tallien  is  remarkable  for  the  elegance  of  his  pcr-^ 
fcn.  He  is  about  thirty-two  years  of  age  ;  of  the 
height  of  five  feet  ttn  inches  ;  thin,  and  of  a  com- 
plexion inclining  to  fallow. 

As  an  orator,  he  neither  ftrikes  his  auditors  with  a 
variety  of  new  ideas,  nor  by  the  vividnefs  of  his  lan- 
guage ;  he  is^  however,  to  be  commended  for  proprU 
ety  of  expreilion,  and  the  chaftenefs  of  grammatical 
purity.  His  voice  is  not  fonorous  or  commanding  ; 
but  he  attracts  confiderable  attention,  neverthelefs* 
by  a  modeft  deportment  and  benign  countenance. 

His 
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His  denunciations  are  not  bitter;  and  if  he  can  fucceed 
in  replying  to  the  invefl'ives  of  his  enemies,  he  gene- 
rally puts  an  end  to  the  conteft. 

On  the  whole,  he  doubtlefs  has  many  errors,  and 
perhaps  many  crimes  to  expiate,  but  the  Republic,  on 
the  other  hand,  certainly  owes  much  to  him  for  the 
conftancy  and  the  zeal  with  which  he  has  uniform- 
ly fupported  its  eftablifhment,  and  with  which  he 
iHll  labours  for  its  confolidation. 

PETIONT. 

The  French  Revolution  is  fomctimes  compared 
to  a  troubled  ocean,  and  the  Various  faftions  fucceed- 
ing  each  other,  have  been  aflimilated  to  the  waves 
rolling  impetuoufly  along  until  their  force  is  exhauft- 
ed  on  the  beach,  or  their  form  broken  agairift  the 
rocIcs\ 

Jerome  Petion,  was  born  in  1759,  at  Chartres, 
tKe  capital  of  the  territory  formerly  known  by  the 
appellation  of  Chartalne  &  Beance,  and  now  deno- 
minated the  department  of  Eure.  His  family 
yas  not  noble,  but  it  was  at  once  opulent  and  re- 
fpeflab'le,  and  he  himfelf,  after  receiving  an  excel- 
lent education,  ftudied  the  law,  and :  was  called  to 
the  bar. 

He  praftifed   for  fome  years,  in  his   native  city., 
and  acquired  confiderable  reputation  as  a  Provincial 
Counfel.     He  alfo  diflinguifhed  himfelf  as  a  man  of 
letters*,  and  while  the  Baftile  yet  flood,  he  exprefTecT* 

*  Set'*  Oe-uvres  de  Jerome  Peticm."    3  vols,  3vo,  • 
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a  marked  abhorrence  al  the  multifarious  abufes  which 
had  crept  into  the  French  Government,  anduhveiled 
the  radical  defects  of  its  political,  civil,  and  ecclefi- 
aftical  inftitutions.  A  memoir  written  by  him  "  on 
the  Laws  and  Adminiftration  of  France,,,  fo  early 
as  1782,  occafioned  fome  fearch  after  the  author, 
and  had  M.  de  MirOfmenil,  then  Minifterof  Juftice, 
difcovered  him,  there  can  be  but  little  doubt,  that 
the  Advocate  who  had  fo  eloquently  pleaded  for  the 
liberty  of  others,  would  have  been  deprived  of  his 
own  ! 

No  fooner  had  the  idea  of  a  Legiflative  body  been 
conceived,  and  countenanced  by  the  Court,  than  he 
precipitated  himfelf  as  a  combatant  into  the  political 
arena,  determined  either  to  conquer  or  ptrifh.  To 
xhzfccond  Aflembly  of  the  Notables,  he  addrefTed  a 
w  Petition,"  dating  the  neceffity  of  granting  a  double 
reprefentation  of  the  third  eftate  ;  and  at  the  fame 
time  advifed  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  in  a 
printed  "  letter,"  not  to  elect  Nobles  as  their  Depu- 
ties. When  the  Parliament  of  Paris  propofed  that 
the  States  General  (hould  aflemble  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  in  1 6 14,  he  alfo  replied  to  their  memorial. 

When  the  States  General  had  affembled,  he  pub- 
lifhed  his  "  Advice  to  the  French  Nation,  on  the 
fafety  of  the  Empire,"  in  which  he  recommends  to 
attack  the  root,  rather  than  the  branches  of  corrup- 
tion, and  above  all  things  "  toredrefs  grievances  be- 
fore they  voted  fupplies."  A  memoir  having  been 
drawn  up,  by  order  of  the  Princes  of  the  Blood,  he 
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anfwered  it  by  his  Petit  Mot  <Tun  Marfeillois%  a 
pamphlet  which  obtained  an  extenfive  circulation  and 
celebrity. 

His  reputation  being  now  fixed  in  his  native  pro- 
vince, he  was  invited  to  aflift  in  compofing  the  in- 
ftru&ions  for  the  Deputies,  and  he  accordingly  a£led 
a  confpicuous  part  in  drawing  up  the  Cahlers  of  the 
Baillage  of  Chartres.  His  influence  however  was 
not  fufficiently  extenfive  to  enable  him  to  afpire  to  a 
feat  in  the  firft  afiembly.  But  to  that  known  under 
thername  of  the  Conftituent,  he  was  fent  by  his  fellow 
citizens,  and  foon  difiinguifhed  himfelf  there  ;  in- 
deed mod  of  the  great  plans  brought  forward  at  that 
period,  were  either  fuggefted  by  his  wifdom,  or  en- 
forced by  his  eloquence. 

During  this  and  the  fubfequent  legislature,  even 
when  his  own  party  was  pofieffed  of  all  the  power 
of  the  ftate,  although  he  himfelf  was  daily  abufed  in 
printed  libels  of  all  kinds,  he  ftill  contended  ftoutly, 
for  the  free  circulation  of  opinions. 

"  What  more  powerful,  or  more  certain  means 
can  be  adopted, "  faid  he,  "  in  order  to  encreafe 
knowledge,  than  the  liberty  of  the  prefs  ?  It  is  a 
fublime  invention,  which  makes  the  ideas- of  one 
man  common  to  all ;  which  converts  them  into  a  pa- 
trimony for  every  nation  ;  which  renders  them  impe- 
rifhabie,  and  almoft  corporeal  \  which  has  already  fo 
prodigioufly  extended  the  fphere  of  our  comprehen- 
fiQH,  removed  the  barriers  of  the  human  mind,  and 

usi* 
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undoubtedly  is  preparing  new  prodigies  for  porter 
ray. 

M  The  liberty  of  the  prefs  makes  the  arts  and  fci- 
ences  flourifh,  and  gives  a  new  life  to  all  the  focial 
inftitutions  ;  by  its  means  errors  are  diflipated,  pre- 
judices are  chaced  away,  opinions  ftruggle  with  opi- 
nions, and  after  a  combat,  in  which  they  become  re- 
fined and  purified,  truth  at  length  triumphs. 

"  The  liberty  of  the  prefs  elevates  the  mind,  gives 
energy  to  talents,  and  developes  and  difplays  genius. 
"  The  liberty  of  the  prefs  is  the  fafeguard  of  poli«- 
tical  and  civil  liberty.  Nothing  can  equal,  nothing 
can  fupply  the  want  of  this  fpecies  of  public  cenfure ; 
it  watches  while  the  law  fleeps  ;  it  reftrains  when 
the  law  cannot  reprefs  ;  it  denounces  to  the  public 
opinion  what  the  law  cannot  denounce  to  the  courts 
of  juftice. 

"  The  liberty  of  the  prefs  and  the  flavery  of  na* 
tions  are  incompatible. " 

Talents,  fuch  as  thefe,  of  courfe  endeared  him  to 
the  popular  party,  and  he  accordingly  became  a- 
member  of  the  Convention,  in  which,  as  in  the  Con- 
flituent  Afiembly,  he  acquired  a  great  preponderance. 
What  added  not  a  little  to  his  celebrity,  was  the  be- 
lief that  he  was  guided  in  all  his  anions  by  principle 
alone,  and  his  conduct  when  Dumourier  propofed  to 
choofe  a  governor  for  the  Prince  Royal,  from  among 
the  members  of  the  legiflature,  was  always  quoted  as 
a  proof  of  hts  difintcrefted  energy:  "  We  are  de- 
puted/7 . 
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pirted,"  faid  he,  "  to  form  the  Conflitution  ;  we 
have  fworn  not  to  feparate  till  we  have  accomplifhed 
that  work  ;  and  we  cannot,  without  violating  our 
oath  and  deceiving  our  eonftituents,  accept  of  a  place 
which  would  oblige  us  to  quit  our  poft." 

In  order  to  make  himfelf  acquainted  with  the  cri- 
minal code  of  England,  he  repaired  to  this  country, 
under  pretext  of  accompaying  Madame  de  Sillery,  and 
her  lovely  pupil,  the  unfortunate  daughter  of  the  Duke 
©f  Orleans,  hither.  He  accordingly  made  many  en- 
quiries concerning  our  mode  of  proceeding,  and  trie 
nature  of  evidence,  as  admitted  by  our  tribunals,  and 
fat  feveral  days  on  the  bench,  during  the  trials  at  the 
Old  Barley.  He  alfo  was  a  gueft  at  one  of  the  pub- 
lic dinners  at  the  London  Tavern,  and  returned  home 
fully  fatisfied  that  the  Mmifters  of  this  country  would 
not  impede  France  in  her  revolutionary  career. 

Having  been  bred  up  at  fchool,  and  at  college 
along  with  JBrifibt,  who  was  affo  a  native  of  the  fame 
town,  an  unbounded  intimacy  took  jflace  between 
them*  This  circumftance  naturally  led  to  a  connec- 
tion with  the  Girondifls,  and  he  at  length  became  one 
of  the  principal  leaders  of  that  party. 

In  1 79 1,  on  the  refignation  of  Bailiy,  we  find  him 
Mayor  of  Paris,  and  that  capital  was  more  than  once 
fayed  from  plunder,  in  confequence  of  his  well  ac- 
quired popularity,  and  the  powers  of  perfuafion> 
with  which  he  was  fo  eminently  gifted: 

During  the  ferocious  maffacres  that  took  place  in 
*79£>  he  ftill  occupied  tha.t  impojtapt  ftation  ;  but 

the 
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the  contrivers  of  thofe  infernal  exceffes,  by  bereaving 
him  of  his  reputation  for  patriotifm,  at  the  Came 
time  deprived  him  of  the  power  to  impede  their  atro- 
cities. During  the  hotteft  part  of  the  bloody  fcene, 
he  was  detained  at  the  Mayoralty  by  force,  but  no 
fooner  was  he  liberated,  than  he  repaired  to  the  place 
of  (laughter,  and  chaced  away  the  ruffians,  fome  of 
whom,  as  if  confeious  of  the  merit  of  their  fervices, 
aftually  demanded  of  him  a  reward! 

On  the  memorable  2iftpf  Auguft,  when  the  King 
was  affailed  in  his  palace  by  the  cries  of  the  popu- 
lace, who  vociferated  "  a  has  le  veto"  Petion  had  a 
delicate  part  to  aft, .both  as  Mayor  and  an  adverfary 
of  the  veto,  which  at  that  time  gave  fo  much  occa- 
iiou  for  fufpicion. 

On  the  ioth  of  Auguft  he  was  detained  for  a  ftiort 
time  in  that  palace,  as  an  hoftage  for  the  fafety  of 
the  Royal  Family;  a  circumftance  which  accelerated 
its  deftruftiori.  He  after vvards  voted  for  an  appeal 
to  the  nation  upon  the  condemnation  of  Louis  XVI. 
notwithiianding  he  was  detefted  by  that  Monarch, 
and  this  gave  the  fierce  Republicans  occafion  to  fuf- 
pec>  him  ;  fo  that  when  the  crifis  of  the  3  ift  of  May. 
arrived,  he  was  ranked  among  the  profcribed  Depu- 
ties, and  committed  to  prifon.  On  the  following 
looming,  however,  he  made  his  efcape,  and  joined 
thofe  Deputies  at  Caen,  who  had  conceived,  and 
were  then  contriving  to  execute  the  projeft  of  a  de- 
partmental injurretiion.  Having  been  deceived  by. 
Wimpfen,  who  at  firft  pretended  to  be  a  Republi- 
can,. 
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can,  and  was  loon  after  discovered  to  be  a  Royalift, 
as  well  as  M.  de  Puiflaye,  who  was  to  have  been 
their  General,  and  whom  they  fufpected  of  treat- 
ing with  the  Jacobins,  the  Monarchies,  and  the 
Englifh  at  the  fame  time,  they  determined  to  remove 
into  the  Department  of  the  Glronde.  Accordingly, 
Petion,  Buzot,  Louvet,  Gauclet,  and  Barbaroux,  af- 
fuming  the  drefs  and  accoutrements  of  volunteers, 
marched,  or  rather  efcaped  acrofs  the  country  to 
Quimper,  whither  they  at  length  arrived,  after  ftrug- 
gling  with  innumerable  difficulties. 

There  they  remained  concealed  for  fome  time, 
and  were  at  length  fo  fortunate  as  to  procure  a  vef- 
fel,  which  on  the  recommendation  of  fome  worthy 
merchants  attached  to  their  caufe,  was  to  carry  them 
jto  Bourdeaux  by  fea. 

On  this  new  element  they  were  once  more  expofed 
to  a  thoufand  dangers.  In  the  firft  place,  they  were 
obliged  to  fail  under  the  convoy  of  the  Bred  fleet  ; 
and  had  it  not  been  for  the  condudt  of  the  Captain, 
who  at  the  fifk  of  his  life  faved  theirs,  by  ftoutly  de- 
nying that  there  was  any  paflengers  on  board,  they 
muft  inevitably  have  been  immolated  to  the  fury  of 
the  Mountain. 

But  this  was  not  all :  they  were  ft  111  more  afraid, 
if  poffible,  of  meeting  with  a  Britifh  fquadron,  then 
cruizing  in  their  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  had 
all  entered  into  the  defperate  refolution,  in  that  cafe, 
to  facrifice  their  exiftence,  in  order  to  fave  their  ho- 
nour:  for  it  had  been  given  out  by  their  enemies, 

that 
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that  they  were  In  league  with  the  Englifh  Cabinet ; 
and  had  they  been   taken,   this  eircumflance  alone  i 
would  have  feemed  to  juftify  the  fufpicions,  fo  artfully 
propagated  againft  them. 

At  length,  however,  they  arrived  within  /ight  of  the 
place  of  their  deftination  ;  but  their  dangers  inftead 
of  abating  feemed  to  multiply  every  moment.  They 
now  learned  that  the  moment  they  came  to  anchor 
their  little  vefTel  was  to  be  vifited,  and  fearched  by  a 
cutter  from  the  Commodore  ;  and  heard  alfo  that  the 
garrifon  of  the  foft  carefully  infpe6ted  all  pattengers, 
and  demanded  their  paffports.  la  this  dilemma  they 
determined  to  land  toward  the  evening  in  an  unfre- 
quented fpot,  and  having  at  length  effe&ed  this,  and 
handfomely  rewarded  the  faithful  matter  of  the  lit- 
tle vefTel,  they  walked  forward  towards  Bourdeaux. 

Afraid  to  venture  into  this  city,  notwithstanding 
they  imagined  the  inhabitants  in  arms  for  them,  they 
repaired  to  a  houfe  in  the  neighbourhood,  pointed  out 
by  one  of  the  profcribed  Deputies,  who  had  fent  no^- 
tice  to  the  family  of  their  intentions.  On  their  ar- 
rival, however,  they  found  the  manfion  empty,  and 
with  great  difficulty  procured  the  key.  This  eir- 
cumflance exhibiting  a  finiftraus  afpefl,  they  deter- 
mined to  reconnoitre  the  neighbourhood,  and  Petion 
and  Guadet  were  felefted  for  that  purpofe. 

On  their  return,  they  reported,  that  inftead  of  the 
Gironde  being  in  a  flate  of  infurre£tion  on  their  ac- 
count, they  coukl  not  find  fhelter  any  where,  even  for 
•  few  hours  j.  that  in  Bourdeaux  the  fe&ion  of  Frank- 
lin, 
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Hn  declaring  for  the  Jacobins,  and  an  armed  force 
having  prefented  itfelf  at^he  fame  time,  the  more  re- 
fpe&ablc  citizens  had  been  overcome  by  the  rabble  ; 
that  Chafeau-Trompette  and  Fort  BIayey  both  in  pof- 
feflion  of  the  Gironcfifts,  had  furrendered,  and  that 
Tallien  and  the  Deputies  of  the  Mountain  had  en- 
tered in  triumph. 

AM  thefe  fa£ts  were  foon  confirmed  by  the  moft 
doleful  experience  ;  the  inhabitants  in  their  vicinity, 
who  had  always  viewed  them  with  a  jealous  eye,  be- 
gan to  be  in  motion  ;  they  were  deftitute  of  arms,  am- 
munition, and  provifions ;  their  friends  were  afraid 
not  only  to  fhelter  but  to  fuccour  them,  while  troops 
and  even  cannon  were  advancing  againft  them  on  all 
fides :  in  fhort,  their  deftrudion  appeared  to  be  in- 
evitable. 

Having  found  means,  however,  to  efFe£t  their  ef- 
cape,  during  the  night,  they  had  the  good  fortune  to 
crofs  the  Dordogne  in  a  ferry-boat,  and  elude  the 
vigilance  of  fifty  troopers  difpatched  in  purfuit  of 
them,  by  taking  refuge  in  a  quarry. 

Expofed  to  the  fury  of  the  elements,  deftitute  of 
clothes,  provisions,  and  even  of  (hoes;  fubfifting  only 
by  accident,  and  liable  every  moment  to  deftruction-, 
what  was  now  to  be  done  ?  They  were  not  pofleffed 
of  the  means  of  any  longer  combating  the  enemy, 
and  even  their  own  prefervatton  became  exceedingly 
precarious.  It  was  impoflible  to  keep  in  a  body  and 
remain  undifcoveied  ;  and  the  thought  of  feparation 
"was  dreadful. 

At 
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At  length,  after  many  painful  flruggles,  it  was  re- 
folved  to  divide.  Salles  and  Guadet  taking  the  road 
towards  Landes,  were  foon  after  feized,  carried  to 
Bourdeaux,  and,  after  a  mock  trial,  executed  there. 
Barbaroux,  Yalady,  and  Louvet,  crofTed  the  country 
towards  Mont-Pon:,  where  the  lafl  left  them,  and, 
after  a  variety  of  romantic  adventures,  reached  Paris; 
efcaped  thence  to  Mount  Jura,  returned,  and  was 
recognized  as  a  martyr,  after  the  Thermidorian  Re- 
volution, and  at  length,  as  if  by  a  miracle,  died  in  his 
bed !  Of  the  two  former,  Barbaroux  was  feized  and 
carried  to  Bourdeaux,  where  he  perifhed  on  a  fcaf- 
fold  ;  and  Valady,  after  efcaping  from  his  own  po- 
niard, being  recognized  at  Perigueux,  experienced  a 
fimilar  fate. 

In  the  mean  time,  Petion  and  Buzot  having  de- 
termined to  remain  together,  and  undergo  the  fame 
fate,  wandered  about  from  place  to  place,  fometimes 
taking  fhelter  in  a  barn  or  an  empty  hay-loft ;  fome- 
times expofed  for  whole  days  and  nights  to  the  in- 
clemency of  the  atmofphere,  and  often  deftitute  of 
the  means  of  fupporting  life. 

Nature  being  exhauiTcd  by  fo  many  privations,  at 
length  yielded  to  the  prefTure,  and  their  e?naciatedbo- 
dies  were  found  ftretched  on  the  ground  in  the  fame 
field,  in  the  Department  of  the  Gironde ;  for, 
dreadful  to  relate!  they  were  both  fuppofed  to  have 
perifhed  by  want,  in  the  very  centre,  of  one  of  the 
inofl:  fertile  provinces  of  the  Republic. 

Thus 
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Thus  fell,  in  the  moft  wretched  and  forlorn  (late 
that  humanity  can  be  expofed  to,  the  eloquent,  the 
virtuous,  the  incorruptible  Petion,  but  a  few  months 
beforejiie  idol  of  the  French  nation,  and  one  of  the 
main  pillars  on  which  it  relied.  He  was  a  victim 
to  a  revolution  zealoufly  promoted  by  himfelf,  but  of 
which  its  authors  had  not  fufficicnt  energy,  or  per- 
haps atrocity  of  character  to  control. 

In  the  mean  time  his  wife,  like  thofe  of  the  other 
profcribed  Deputies,  had  been  expofed  to  the  vileft 
and  bafeft  perfecutions.  Madame  Petion,  a  beauti- 
ful and  accomplifhed  female,  rejecting  the  counfels 
of  her  mother,  a  proud  and  haughty  woman,  who 
was  attached  to  Monarchy  and  Ariftccracy,  had 
imbibed  and  maintained  the  principles  of  her  huf- 
band.  While  that  celebrated  man  filled  the  civic 
chair,  fhe  prefided  as  Mayorefs  with  a  dignified 
fimplicity,  and  exhibited  on  every  occaiion  the  moft 
affable  manners  and  the  moft  engaging  moderation. 
Soon  after  his  efcape  fhe  was  imprifoned,  and  re- 
duced to  dreadful  diftrefs,  being  obliged  to  have  re- 
courfe  to  the  bounty  of  her  friends,  in  order  to  fup- 
ply  her  with  common  neceffaries.  She  was  at  length 
releafed,  but  her  own  calamities  and  thofe  of  her  fa- 
mily, had  made  fuch  a  deep  impreffion  on  her  mind, 
that  her  imagination  was  for  fome  time  difordered, 
and  what  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  fhe  ftill  fuppofes 
her  hufband  to  be  alive,  and  daily  expe6ls  his  ar- 
rival ! 

Petion  was  a  handfome,  good-looking  man,  no 

more 
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more  than  thirty-four  years  of  age  ;  his  complexion 
was  fair  and  florid,  and  he  is  thought  by  many,  in  his 
perfon  to  have  refembled  the  Marquis  of  Lanfdowne, 
when  that  nobleman  was  at  the  fame  period  of  life. 

GENERAL   MOREAU. 

This  youthful  General,  deftined  like  many  of  hi; 
contemporaries,  from  humble  beginnings  to  attain 
high  military  rank  and  uncommon  celebrity,  was 
born  at  Morlaix,  in  Baffe  Bretagne,  now  included  in 
the  Department  of  La  Vendee. 

His  father  was  a  man  of  great  refpeflability,  and 
on  account  of  his  integrity,  difintereftednefs,  and  pri- 
vate virtues,  although  a  lawyer,  was  generally  called 
the  father  of  the  poor.     On  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Revolution,   fuch  was  the  general  confidence  in  his 
honefty,  that  he  was  fele6led  by  the  gentry  and  nobi- 
Kty  of  Morlaix,  and  its  neighbouihood,  more  efpe- 
eially  thofe  who  propofed  to  emigrate,   as  the  mod 
proper  perfon  to  be   intruded  with  the  management 
of  their  affairs.    The  great  number  of  depofits  which 
be  received  on   this  occafion   from  the  nobles  and 
emigrants,  contributed  not  a  little  to  bring  him  af- 
terwards to  the  guillotine,  under  the  government  of 
Robefpierre,  and  he  was  put  to  death  at  Bred,  by  or- 
•ler  of  Prieur,  then  on  miffion  in  the  Department  of 
Finefterre.     It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  on  the 
very  fame  day  the  father  fuffered  by  the  command  of 
the  tyrant,   the  victorious  fon  entered  Sluys    in   tri- 
»mph,  and  added  it  to  the  dominions  of  the  Republic ! 

Several 
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Several  eye-  witnefles  have  declared,  that  the  people 
prefent  at  his  execution  (hed  torrents  of  tears,  ex- 
claiming feveral  times,  u  They  are  taking  our  fa- 
ther away  from  us!" 

Young  Moreau  evinced  from  his  early  youth  a 
ftrong  prepofleflion  for  a  military  life,  and  at  the  age 
of  eighteen,  a£Uially  enlifted  as  a  foldier.  His  fa- 
ther, however,  who  confidered  this  condudt  as  the  ef- 
fect of  imprudence,  bought  his  conge,  and  fent  him 
back  to  refume  his  ftudies.  Whether  the  law  prov- 
ed an  unpleafant  profefllon  to  him,  or  whether  his 
propenfity  for  arms  got  the  better  of  every  other  in- 
clination, it  is  certain  that  he  foon  enlifted  again. 
.  The  elder  Moreau,  hurt  at  this  fecond  a£lof  rafh- 
nefs,  with  a  view  that  he  might  experience  fome  of 
the  hardihips  of  the  life  he  had  cholen,  fuffered  him 
to  ferve  as  a  private  for  a  few  months  ;  after  which 
he  was  prevailed  upon,  by  his  friends,  not  to  let  the 
young  man  continue  any  longer  in  that  low  condi- 
tion, as  it  would  occafion  him  to  lofe  the  benefit  of 
his  e&rly  education.  Before  the  Revolution,  a  man 
who  was  not  of  the  cafl  of  the  Nob/e/fey  had  little  hope 
©f  advancement  in  the  army,  whatever  might  have 
been  his  merit.  Moreau  was  therefore,  almoft  in 
fpite  of  himfelf,  compelled  again  to  return  to  the  dry 
iludy  of  the  law,  and  to  follow  the  profeflion  of  his 
father,  who  was  eminent  in  this  line. 

When  the  Revolution  took  place  he  was  Prizwt 
ie  Droit  at  Renaes,  a  mark  of  fuperiority  among  the 
ftudsnts  in  law.     In  that  office  he  acquitted  himfelf 

if 
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to  the  complete  fatisfadlion   of  every  body,     It 
faid,  that  when  M.le  Chevalier  de  Bremieres  brought 
the  Edi&s  of  May,  1788,  to  the  Parliament  of  Ren- 
ncs,  to  be  regiftered,  Moreau,    then  a  fupporter  of ' 
the  privileged  order  againfl  the  Crown,  went  to  the 
Literary  Chamber,  and  made  an  offer  of  the  fervices  ; 
of  the  ftudents,  together  with  thofe  of  a  great  nura-  I 
ber  of  other  young  people,  againfl:  the  meafures  of 
the  Court.     Obferving,  however,  their  ftubbornnefs 
and  want  of  principle,  he  foon  relinquifhed  his  con-  J 
cern  for  their  intereft,  and  efpoufed  the  party  of  the 
people. 

In  the  month  of  October,   1788,  the  States   of' 
Brittany  aflembled  at  Rennes ;    but  the  Tiers  Etat  : 
were  not  then  willing  to  fit  with  the  two  other  or- 
ders, compofed  of  Nobles  and  Clergy  ;  the  latter, 
therefore,  fummoned  the  Syndics  of  all  the  Corpora- 
tions to  appear  among  them,   but  were  conftantly 
oppofed  ;  and  this,  inftead  of  quieting,  increafed  the  \ 
general  diffatisfaclion.     At  length,   with  a  view  to  j 
force  them  to  put  an  end  to  their  fittings,  the  people 
met  in  the  place  called  Le  Champ  Mcntmoriny  and  at 
the  fame  time,  about  twelve  hundred  young  men  of 
Nantes,  zealous  fupporters  of  the  new  order  of  things* 
Arrived  armed  at   Rennes.      The  City  Magiftrates 
were  at  firft  unwilling  to  let  them  enter  ;   upon  fur- 
ther  confideration,  however,  they  received  and  lodg- 
ed them  in  the  houfes  of  the  bourgeois.     Thcfe  young 
men  loft  no  time  in  joining  the  people,  who  conti- 
nued 
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itued  in  the  Champ  le  Montmorin>  and  were  now  pre- 
paring to  befiege  the  hall  of  the  Affembly. 

Affairs  being  fo  circumftanced,  the  States  appointed 
a  deputation  to  requeft  them  to  fend  delegates  to  ex- 
amine the  regifter  of  the  deliberations,  and  to  make 
their  report  to  the  people.  Young  Moreau,  who  enjoy- 
ed not  only  the  confidence  of  the  people  of  Rennes,  but 
that  of  the  youth  of  Nantes  alfo,  was  the  firft  perfon 
chofen,  and  entered  with  three  others  into  the  hall, 
where  the  States  were  fitting.  He  conducted  him- 
felf  on  that  occafion  with  fo  much  ability,  that  the 
refult  of  this  conference  was  the  complete  triumph 
of  the  people  ;  for  it  was  agreed,  that  the  States 
fhould  diflblve,  and  that  the  young  men  of  Nantes 
fhould  return  home  peaceably.  Such  was  his  mo- 
deration, that  even  the  mod  inveterate  enemies  to  the 
popular  caufe,   bellowed  on  him  the  loudeft  praifes. 

From  that  time  his  reputation  daily  increafed  ; 
and  upon,  the  formation  of  the  National  Guards,  in 
1789,  he  was  made  Colonel  of  one  of  the  battalions. 
This  honourable  fituation  furnifhed  Moreau  with 
the  opportunity  of  indulging  his  inclination  for  a  mi- 
litary life.  He  accordingly  foon  abandoned  the  dry 
and  tortuous  ftudy  of  the  law,  and  applied  himfelf  to 
tidies,  with  fuch  fteadinefs,  that  in  lefs  than  three 
months  he  was  perfeftly  adequate  to  the  command 
which  had  been  entrufted  to  him.  Expert  military 
men  have  affured  the  writer,  that  he  became  fo  great 
a  proficient  in  his  new  ftudy,  as  to  be  better  acquaint- 
ed with  the  management  of  a  battalion,  and  the  evo- 
lutions and  manoeuvres  incident  to  it,  than  many  old 
officers. 
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Such,  at  that  time,  was  the  perfuafion  of  Moreau, 
of  his  own  capacity  for  military  affairs,  that  he  was 
heard  feveral  times  to  exclaim,  "  I  fliall  foon  be- 
come a  Command&r !"  He  indeed  laboured  fo  fuc- 
cefsfully  to  attain  his  object,  that  his  fkilfulnefs  and 
courage  were  not  long  unnoticed,  efpecially  while 
ferving  under  Pichegru. 

Moreau,  accordingly,  was  not  difappointed  in  hi! 
expectations ;  for  in  June  1794,  he  was  promoted  t< 
the  rank  of  General  in  Chief,  and  conducted  the  fiege 
of  Ypres,  which  he  took  in  twelve  days  after  the  open- 
ing of  the  trenches.  The  garrifon,  confiftingof  6000 
men,  were  made  prifoners  ;  and  100  pieces  of  cannon, 
2nd  29  ftandards  were  taken.  This  event  occurred 
on  the  29th  Prairial,  ad  year.  (17th  June,  1794*) 

In  the  following  Auguft,  he  took  Fort  VEchfe% 
containing  152  pieces  of  artillery. 

If,  however,  this  young  General  diftinguilhed  him- 
felf  in  a  (hiking  manner  in  all  the  different  com- 
mands with  which  he  was  entrufled,  during  1794, 
and  1795,  the  campaign  of  1796  was  deflined  to 
cclipfe  all  his  other  achievements.  In  June  he 
commanded  three  columns  of  the  army  of  the  Rhine 
and  Mofelle  :  with  one  of  thefe  he  attacked  Fort 
Kehl*,  which  foon  after  furrendered ;  with  the  fe- 
eond,  he  croffed  the  Rhine  at  Watzenau  ;  and  with 
the  third,  at  Selt. 

On 

*  Kehl  was  afterwards  retaken,  but  not  until  it  had  experienced 

si  long  liege,  that  diverted  the  Auftrian  troops  from  infinitely 

greater  object, s. 
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On  the  28th  of  June,  the  great  battle  of  Kenchew. 
was  fought ;  in  which  General  Moreau,  after  hav- 
ing been  joined  by  his  cavalry  arid  artillery,  forced 
the  Auftrians  to  retreat  in  great  diforder,  with  the 
lofs  of  1200  men  killed,  a  number  of  prifoners,  ten 
pieces  of  cannon,  &c.  The  field  was  covered  with 
the  flain. 

July  5th,  another  general  engagement  took  place 
between  him  and  the  Archduke  Charles,  when  the 
Auftrians  were  again  defeated.  From  this  viftory 
he  flew  to  a  third,  equally  glorious,  and  more  pro- 
fitable to  the  French  Republic.  Upon  the  Upper 
Rhine  he  forced  the  Duke  of  Wirtemberg  to  folicit 
a  fufpenfion  of  arms,  on  conditions  which  were  at 
once  honorable  andufeful  to  the  Republic  :  and  whil« 
the  army  of  the  Sambre  and  Meufe  was  retreating 
under  Jourdan,  that  of  the  Rhine  and  Mofelle,  under 
Moreau,  was  purfuing  its  vi&orious  career,  even  to 
the  gates  of  Ratifbon,  thus  fhaking  the  Germanic 
Empire  to  its  centre ! 

It  would  occupy  too  much  fpace  in  this  volume, 

The  following  Billet  from  the  Fr#nch  Commander,  will  ferve 
to  (hew,  that  he  announced  this  event  as  if  it  had  been  a  victory 
rather  than  a  defeat.  - 

General  Moreau  to  the  Minifter  at  War. 

2 ifl  Ni-vofe  (January  loth)  1797. 
<(  Citizen  Minifter, 
"  I  have  only  time  to  fay,  that  Kehl  will  be  evacuated  this 
day  at  four  o'clock.     We  carry  away  every  thing,  even  the  pal- 
lifades  and  the  enemy's  bullets. 

MOREAU.,# 
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to  givfe  a  detail  of  al!  thofe  military  operations  during 
a  campaign  that  contributed  to  crown  the  brow  of. 
Moreau  with  unfading  laurels. 

The  mod  glorious  epoch  of  his  military  hiftory  was 
his  mafterly  retreat  out  of  Bavaria,  which,  in  thejudg- 
ment  even  of  his  mod:  inveterate  enemies,  and  of  all 
profeffional  men,  was  far  more  honourable  to  his  ta- 
lents than  any  of  the  victories  which  he  had  gained. 
Like  Turenne,  he  ferved  the  interefts  of  his  country 
more  by  that  meafure,  than  he  could  have  done  by  the 
mod  dazzling  conqueft  ;  and  if  we  account  the  for- 
mer a  confummate  General,  rather  for  his  having 
kept  in  check  fuperior  bodies  of  the  enemy,  by  his 
■vrell  concerted  marches  and  counter-marches,  than 
for  any  fplendid  victories  obtained  by  him  ;  we 
fhould  in  like  manner,  attribute  to  the  latter  the  cha- 
racter of  a  great  Commander,  on  account  of  his  me- 
morable.retreat  of  1796. 

About  the  middle  of  September,  affairs  began  to 
take  an  unfavourable  turn,  and  Moreau,  till  now 
victorious,  was  forced  to  quit  his  pofition  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Yfer.  He  was  purfued  by  the  Auftrian 
General  Latour,  and  on  the  29th,  the  enemy  having 
made  themfelvcs  matters  of  the  higheft  parts  of  the 
mountains  of  the  Black  Foreft,  and  of  the  rivulets, 
•which,  running  weft  ward  to  the  Rhine,  form  the  only 
pafles  whereby  an  army  can  defcend  from  thefe  moun- 
tains to  the  Brifgau  ;  Moreau  had  no  other  alternative 
than  either  to  attack  the  fo£,  in  order  to  gain  the 
VaUd'Enfer^  which  enter  the  Brifgau  near  the  town  of 

Fribourg, 
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Fribburg,  or  to  make  his  retreat  by  the  territory  of 
Switzerland, 

Finding  himielf  clofely  followed  by  Latou*,  Mo- 
xeau  attacked  him,  but  was  repulfed  with  great  lofs, 
while,  on  another  fide,  the  Auftrian  General,  Pet- 
rafch,  ported  between  the  fources  of  the  Necker  and 
of  the  Danube,  inceiTantly  harrafled  the  rear  of  the 
French. 

At  this  critical  moment  it  was  reported  and  be- 
lieved that  Moreau  was  completely  furrounded  by  the 
Auftrians  •  that  his  army,  in  confequence,  could  not 
efcape ;  that  it  mud  capitulate  ;  that  no  poflible 
art  or  exertion  could  prevent  a  total  defeat;  and 
that  not  one  of  his  foldiers  would  ever  reach  France 
to  carry  the  news  of  the  misfortune.  Europe,  how- 
ever, foon  witnelTed  the  inexhauftible  means  and  re- 
fources  which  are  in  the  power  of  a  truly  great  Gene- 
ral. 

Early  on  the  2d  of  O&ober,  the  left  wing  of  the 
army  crofTed  the  Danube  at  Reidlingen,  and  repaffing 
it  at  Murdurkingen,  turned  and  defeated  the  Corps 
ported  between  the  Federfee  and  that  river.  Moreau 
then  attacked  Latour  in  fr&nt,  and  after  an  aflion  of 
fix  hours,  maintained  on  both  fides  with  great  obfti- 
nacy,  forced  him  to  abandon  his  ground  and  retire 
behind  the  Rothambach.  Thus  a  retreating  army, 
by  the  unexpected  audacity  of  itsGeneral,  took  more 
than  5000  of  its  purfuers  prifoners,  together  with  20 
pieces  of  cannon. 

The  General,  having  thus  far  fucceededin  his  de- 
fign,  recommenced  his  march  by  the  route  of  Stock- 
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ach,  and  on  the    a 8th  of  O&ober  reached  Fribourg, 
and  eftablilhed  his  head  quarters  at  Furg. 

This  retreat,  will  always  conftitute  a  memorable 
epoch  in  the  annals  of  the  Republic ;  and  the  name 
of  Moreau  will  fland  confpicuous  among  the  Buona- 
partes, the  Turennes,  the  Marlboroughs,  the  Eu- 
genes, the  Villarfes,  the  Fredericks,  and,  in  fhort, 
the  mod  celebrated  of  modern  Generals. 

J\  well  authenticated  anecdote,  does  no  Icfs  honour 
to  the  character  of  Moreau,  than  his  various  military 
exploits  achieved  within  the  compafs  of  fo  fhort  a 
period. 

His  unfortunate  and  virtuous  father,  before  he  was 
guillotined,  made  a  will,  in  which  he  advifed,  with 
much  paternal  affection,  that  his  fon  (hould  marry  a 
lady  whom  he  named  to  him.  Moreau,  alike  the  du- 
tiful fori  and  able  General,  quitted  the  army  as  foon  as 
poiTible,  repaired  to  Morlaix,  fhed  tears  over  the  grave 
of  his  parent,  and  became  united  to  the  amiable  Lady 
who  had  been  recommended  in  his  will :  Filial  obedi- 
ence is  in  common  men  a  duty  ;  in  great  men  heroifm. 

Soon  after  this  epoch,  his  laurels  appeared  all  of  a 
fudden  to  be  blafted,  and  his  difgrace,  and  even  pu- 
nilhment  feemed  inevitable.  Pichegru,  under  whom, 
he  hud  at  firft  diftinguifhed  himfelf,  and  with  whom 
he  was  (till  connected  by  the  ties  of  friendfhip,  be- 
gan to  be  fufpefled.  On  the  Revolution  of  the  18  .'• 
FruSftdor,  $th  year,  (September  4,  1797),  a  corref- 
pondence,  fuppofed  to  be  highly  criminal,  was  de- 
te&ed,  and  Moreau  was  firft  arretted,  and  foon  after 
difmiffed  from  his  command. 

The 
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The  ftorm,  however,  feerns  now  to  have  blown 
over,  for  he  has  been  lately  fent  to  the  army  of  Italy, 
in  quality  of  Infpedlor  General,  and  fhould  hoftilities 
be  renewed,  he  will  undoubtedly  be  placed  once 
more  in  fome  eminent  and  effe&ive  fituation. 

DAKTON.  • 

George-Jacques  Danton,  born  at  Arch  fur  Auhe, 
was  confidered  at  one  period  as  the  Ajax  of  the  Revo- 
lution. His  extraordinary  vigour  of  mind  and  per- 
fonal  courage  left  him  no  equal  in  his  political  ca- 
reer. The  frame  of  his  body  was  athletic,  and  his 
conceptions  gigantic  ;  he  was  that  kind  of  pilot,  who 
in  a  dreadful  ftorm  keeps  the  frightened  feaman  to 
his  duty,  and  prevents  the  bark  from  being  abandoned 
to  its  fate. 

,  In  all  new  dangers,  and  great  or  unexpected  (hocks, 
his  colleagues  were  eager  to  learn  his  opinion  of  the 
meafures  to  be  purfued.     Thus  it  was  that  in  the 
trying  crifis  of  the  Revolution,  when  Valenciennes, 
Conde,  and  Quefnoy,  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Auftri- 
ans  and  Englifh  ;  Mayence  in  thofe  of  the  Pruffians, 
Lyons   in  Rebellion,    and  the  Vendee  throughout  in 
infurreftion ;     Bourdeaux,     Marfeilles,    Bred,  and 
many  other  ports  and  capital  towns  in  a  ftate  of  dif- 
sffeftion— the  Men  of  higheft  confideration  with  the 
legiflature  and  the  people,  not  only  folicited  him  to 
become  a  member  of  the  committee  of  public   wel- 
fare, but  offered  topropofe  the  erecting  it  into:a  per- 
manent government  or  directory,  provided  they  could 
affure   themfelves   of  his   continued  affiftance,   and 
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count  upon  the  benefits  arifing  from  bis  perfonal  in- 
fluence. 

Danton  had  fagacily  enough  to  fee  the  danger  of 
the  propofition,  which  he  neverthelefs  rejected  with 
on  air  of  complacency.  This  is  the  precife  moment 
when  the  hatred  and  jealoufy  of  Robefpierre  became 
implacable,  and  from  which  Danton's  certain  ruin 
may  be  dated.  The  great  fhare  of  popularity  which  the 
latter  enjoyed  rendered  him  odious  in  the  eyes  of  the 
former,  who  was  playing,  though  with  lefs  eclat,  a 
deeper  game.  Robefpierre  confidered  Danton  as  a 
luminary  of  greater  magnitude,  capable  of  eclipfing 
his  own  brightnefs  ;  and  the  mod  difcerning  among 
the  partizans  of  both  thefe  men  regarded  them  as 
two  funs  which  could  not  fhine  together  in  one  hemi-  , 
fphere.  Neverthelefs  it  required  all  the  art  and  all 
the  hypocrify  Robefpierre  was  mafter  of,  to  pull  down 
fo  mighty  a  Coloffus :  he  therefore  managed  his 
hatred,  and  concealed  his  deadly  defign,  till  a  proper 
moment  fhould  offer  when  its  accompliihmcnt  could 
fcarcely  be  doubted. 

In  the  mean  while,  though  Danton  refufed  to  aft, 
he  never  (hewed  himfelf  backward  to  advife  upon 
what  ought  to  be  done  in  occafions  of  exigency. 
Thus  when  it  wras  apprehended  that  the  armies  could 
no  longer  maintain  their  ground,  or  continue  under 
arms  for7  want  of  neceflaries,  he  recommended  the 
meafure  of  putting  every  article  required  for  the  fcr- 
vice  under  requifition. 

"  The  country  has  need  (faid  he)  of  all  its  re- 
fources,   to  fave  itfelf  from  the  ravages  of  external 

enemies  ; 
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enemies  ;  why  do  we  hefitate  therefore  a  moment 
about  the  propriety  of  imprefling  thofe  refources  ? 
Every  hufhel  of  corn,  every  grain  of  gold  to  purchafe 
it,  if  needful,  may  lawfully  be  forced  into.the  fervice  \ 
to  free  us  a  people  from  complete  fubj ligation:'* 
and  then  with  the  voice  of  a  Stentor  he  added  : 

"  The  revolutionary  wheel  appears  to  move  with  - 
languor,  apply  a  new  iever  to  it,  and  I  will  under- 
take for  its'  progrefs  (y-appliquer  une  nouvelle  manivelle 
iS  fa  ira  fen  reponds.)'1'  Thefe  words  refembling 
thunder  in  found,  and  lightning  in  effect,  ele&rified 
the  whole  afiembly,  and  efpecially  the  energetic  part 
of  it,  which  was  denominated  the  Mountain.  The 
faving  their  country  thus  declared  to  be  in  danger ,  they 
confidered  to  be  an  imperious  duty,  and  therefore  from 
this  moment  they  were  lefs  fcrupulous  about  the 
means  than  they  were  determined  as  to  the  end. 

Upon  this  followed  the  eflablifhment  of  the  Re- 
volutionary Tribunal,  of  which  he  was  the  prime 
mover,  the  law.  of  the  maximum^  the  arinee  revolution^ 
waire,  the  decree  for  remunerating  the  citizens  with 
forty  fous  a  day,  for  the  lofs  of  time  while  attending 
the  fe&ional  committees  ;  with  all  the  other  extraor- 
dinary proceedings  which,  when  the  danger  was 
over,  were  called  ultra-revolutionary .  He,  therefore, 
beyond  all  contradiction,  did  more  for  the  Revolution 
than  any  one  of  the  a£tors  in  it. 

Danton  had  been  a  commiffioner  with  Lacroix  in 
the  Low  Countries,  when  the  army  of  Dumourier 
over-ran  it ;  and  rumours  wrere  circulated  that  he 
had   enriched  him.felf  in  that  expedition  to  thedif- 
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"honour  of  his  country.  But  where  are  the  riche! 
which  thefe  accufed  men  have  been  fufpedted  ol 
amaffing  ?  Every  thing  he  had,  was  confifcated  to 
the  nation,  but  no  wealth  was  found.  It  was  not 
fo  with  the  Farmers-general,  for  when  the  decree  (a 
cruel  decree  every  one  mud  allow)  took  away  their 
lives,  their  vaft  pofTeflions  were  expofed.  The  ene-. 
mies  of  the  former  men  were  no  lefs  mercilefs  than 
thofe  of  the  laft.  If  there  had  been  any  reality 
in  the  charge  of  peculation,  the  proof  would  have 
have  been  brought  forward  without  doubt. 

Danton  after  all  was  an  ambitious  man.  He  was 
at  the  head  of  a  fa&ion,  and  had  almoft  the  w7hole  of  a 
formidable  fociety  under  his  dictation.  The  Cordeliers 
ranged  under  his  banner,  as  the  Jacobins  did  under  that 
of  Robefpierre.  Thefe  clubs  had  both  been  purified 
again  and  again,  which  means  nothing  more  or  lefs 
than  that  they  were  fafhioned  to  the  defigns  of  their 
leaders,  whom  they  were  implicitly  to  ot*ey  and  follow. 
The  jealoufy  or  rivalry  of  thefe  two  clubs  furnifhed 
their  champions  with  fufficient  weapons  of  deduc- 
tion. The  finefTe  of  Robefpierre  prevailed  over  the 
-franknefs  of  his  adversary,  and  by  means  of  the  trick 
(now  grown  quite  ftale)  of  an  Orleans  faction,  Dan- 
ton,  Herault,  Fabre,  and  five  others  of  that  clafs, 
were  configned  to  the  deadly  tribunal.  In  confe- 
quence  of  their  demurring  to  the  legality  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, they  were  all  put  out  of  the  law  (mis  bori 
la  loi)y  and  executed  the  very  day  their  trial  was 
pefled  only  to  commence.  By  this  precipitancy  the 
Cordeliers,  both  men  and  women,   were  anticipated 

*   in 
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in  their  refolve  to  refcue  Danton,  the  favourite  of 
the  populace,  at  the   place  of  execution.     His  laft 
words  accorded  with  the  laft  aftions  of  his  life  :  in- 
deed he  never  fpoke  but  his  language,  though  very 
different  from  the  magnum  lequi  of  Horace,  gave  his 
hearers  an  idea  of  fomething  more  than  common. 
When  Fouquier  Tinville,  the  public  accufer,  inter- 
rogated him  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  court,  as 
to  his  name,  occupation,  and  refidence,  «  /  am  Dan- 
ton  (anfwered   he)  well  known  as  a  Deputy  to  the  Na- 
tional Convention ;   my  refidence  in  a  few  hours  hence 
will  be  in  the  grave:   but  my  name/hall  live  in  the  Pan- 
theon of  hi/lory." 

Thus  fell  one  of  the  moft  energetic  Revolutionifts 
of  France,  to  the  grief  of  the  Sans- culottes,  the  joy  of 
the  Arijiocrats,  and  the  aftonifhment  of  all  who  had 
not  confidered  what  ferocious  paffions  are  brought 
into  aaivity  by  a  great  conteft  like  the  prefent. 

Danton  was  but  35  years  of  age,  tall  and  corpu- 
lent, of  ftrong  and  harlh  features,  with  a  powerful, 
voice,   and  a  manner  peculiarly  impreflivc.     By  his 
mien,  taken  all  together,  it  appeared  that  nature  in- 
tended him  more  for  the  turbulent  than  the  calmer 
walks  of  life*.     He  was  bred  to  the  law,  and  as  is 
fuppofed,  was  exprefsly  chofen  Minifter  of  Juftice 
at'the  eventful  period  of  the  arrefts  in  Auguft  and 
September    1792,    on   account    of  his   morofe  dii~ 
pofition,  and  the  vengeance  he  had  uniformly  fworn 

*  His  ruth  ft  fs  (iifpofition  and  terrific  afpeft  occaupnefl  him  to 

be  likened  to  Neptune  ftriking  on  all  fide*  with  his  trident,  and 

•n  all  fides,  either  creating  or  afluag'wg  the  tempeft.  ( 

E  6  agai 
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againft  the  partizans  of  the  court.  He  was  charged 
(and  we  fear  but  too  juftly)  with  connivance,  while 
in  office,  at  the  mafTacres  of  the  prifoners  on  the  3d 
and  4th  of  September  1792.  This  is  however  a 
tranfa&ton  covered  with  almoft  as  much  obfcurity  as 
atrocity,  and  which  perhaps  may  never  be  fully  ex- 
pofed  to  light.  He  compleated  his  35th  year  the  day 
before  his  death,  being  born  on  the  4th  of  April, 
1759,  and  guillotined  on  the  5th  of  April,  1794. 

Of  this  lingular  man,  Garat  feems  difpofed  to  think 
well, and  fuppofcs  that  he  meditated  a  new  revolution, 
againft  Robefpierre,  and  in  favour  of  liberty,  after 
which  it  was  his  determination  to  repair  to  his  farm 
at  Arch  fur  Anbey  and  fpend  the  remainder  of  his  life 
in  the  enjoyment  of  domeftic  felicity,  and  the  plea- 
sures of  a  country  life. 

Soon  after  the  memorable  events  of  the  31ft  of 
May,  in  the  guilt  of  which  day  Danton  but  too 
deeply  participated,  when  Garat  hinted  to  him  his 
©pinion,  couched  in  the  ingenuous  confeflion  of 
Ariftides  :  "  that  Athens  would  never  be  at  peace, 
until  both  himfelf  and  his  rival  Themiftocles,  were 
throwrn  into  the  Barathrum  ;"#  he  replied  with  tears 
in  his  eyes  :  "  that  he  would  propofe  to  the  Conven- 
tion an  Oftracijm  for  the  leaders  of  both  parties,  and 
moft  willingly  repair  to  Bourdeaux,  as  a  hoftage  for 
the  public  Safety.' 

*  A  deep  and  obfcure  gulph,  into  which   criminals   were 
precipitated. 
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GENERAL  PICHEGRU, 

When  hoftilities  with  the  Emperor  were  inevita- 
ble, the  want  of  Generals  in  France  became  matter 
of  triumph  to  the  Arijlocrats,  and  of  defpair  to  the 
patriotic  party.  The  lofs  of  Maillebois,  de  Broglio, 
and  de  Caftries,  was  thought  irreparable,  and  the 
fortune  of  the  (late  became  entrufted  to  the  driveller 
Rochambeau,  to  La  Fayette,  a  partizan  in  the  petite 
guerre  of  America,  and  to  the  ftupid  Luckner,  who, 
after  30  years  fervice  in  the  French  army,  knew 
not  enough  of  the  language  to  return  thanks  for  a 
compliment  paid  him  by  the  Jacobins. 

It  was  natural,  however,  to  fuppofe,  that  when 
the  qualification  of  General  was  extended  to  a 
whole  army,  more  would  be  found  than  when  it  was 
confined  to  a  few  individuals.  And  fo  upon  expe- 
riment it  proved.  In  every  campaign  we  have  feen 
private  foldiefs  and  even  private  citizens  giving 
proofs  of  the  higheft  military  talents  ;  and  have  often 
been  aftonifhed  at  receiving  the  news  of  a  fp  lend  id 
viftory  along  with  the  firft  mention  of  the  fuccefsful 
commander's  name.  Of  all  the  French  Generals, 
Buonaparte  alone  excepted,  no  one  has  gained  greater 
renown  that  Pichegru. 

General  Pichegru  was  born  in  1761,  at  Arbois,* 
in  Franche-Comte.  His  parentage  was  mean,  but 
he  received  a  good  education,  under  the  tuition  of  the 

*  This  town  was  formerly  included  within  the  Bailiwick  of 
Aval,  and  at  prefent  cenftitutes  part  of  the  Department  of  Jura. 

monks 
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monks  belonging  to  a  convent  in  his  native  town* 
Having  made  great  progrefs  in  the  fciences,  he  was 
fent  by  the  good  friars  to  teach  philofophy  and  ma- 
thematicks,  in  a  college  appertaining  to  their  order 
at  Brienne.  This  circumftance  gave  rife  to  the  ill- 
founded  report  of  his  having  been  a  monk  of  the  or- 
der of  Minims. 

He  afterwards  enlifted  in  the  firft  regiment  of  ar- 
tillery, and  foon  rofe  to  the  rank  of  ferjeant,  the 
higheft  to  which  a  plebeian  could  afpire  ;  but  when 
the  Revolution  came,  and  opened  a  road  for  untitled 
merit,  he  was  promoted  ftep  by  ftep  to  the  com- 
mand of  an'army. 

The  firft  mention  of  his  name  as  a  general  officer* 
was  in  confequence  of  a  viclory  he  had  obtained  over 
the  combined  armies  at  Hagenau,  on  the  8th  and  9th 
of  December,  1793.  The  report  of  this  fplendid 
a£lion  having  been  read  to  the  Convention,  a  decree 
was  inftantly  idued,  in  confequence  of  which  he  was 
appointed  to  fucceed  Jourdan  in  the  command  of  the 
army  of  the  North. 

He  had  not  been  long  known,  when,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Hoche,  he  marched  to  the  relief  of  Lan- 
dau. Though  it  was  in  the  midft  of  a  fevere  winter, 
the  attack  on  the  Auflrian  pofitions  was  renewed  day 
after  day,  with  doubtful  fuccefs.  On  the  5th  Piche- 
gru  was  fecn  in  the  front  of  the  line,  in  the  midft  of 
a  tremendous  fire,  waving  his  hand  and  exclaiming, 
Point  de  retraite  aujourcChui  mes  enfans  /*     That  day 

*  "  No  retreat,  my  boys,  to-day.1* 

there 
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there  was  no  retreat  ;  and  very  fhortly  after  Landau 
was  relieved. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  enfuing  campaign,  he  was 
appointed  to  oppofe  Cobourg  in  the  north  ;  and  or- 
dered by  Robefpierre's  committee  to  conquer. — This 
imperious  command,  which  plainly  implied  that  the 
guillotine  would  be  the  reward  of  ill-fuccefs,  was  ac- 
companied by  diredions  to  prefs  the  Auftriansin  the 
centre^  and  to  content  himfelf  with  harrafling  them 
upon  the  flanks.  Finding  that  the  blood  of  his  fol- 
diers  flowed  to  nopurpofe  as  long  as  he  did  fa,  he  left 
Landrecies  to  its  fate,  and  boldly  advanced  into  the 
enemy's  country  upon  Cobourg's  left.  The  victories 
of  Meucron,  Courtray,  and  Hoogleden,  juflified  this 
movement.  Jourdan,  who  commanded  the  army  of 
the  Sambre  and  Meufe,  being  ultimately  fuccefsful 
upon  the  right,  Prince  Cobourg  was  obliged  to  fall 
back  with  his  centre,  and  abandon  his  conquefls  in 
French  Flanders,  as  well  as  the  whole  of  the  Au- 
ftrian  Netherlands. 

This  campaign  would  have  been  (till  more  deci- 
five,  if  a  plan  devifed  by  Pichegru  and  Carnot  could 
have  been  carried  into  execution.  While  a  fufficient 
force  was  a&ing  upon  the  front  of  the  allies,  and 
fifty  thoufand  men  were  guarding  the  pafTage  of  the 
Rhine,  to  prevent  their  receiving  reinforcements,  the 
army  of  the  Mo  fell  c  was  to  have  fallen  upon  their  rear. 
This  plan,  by  placing  Prince  Cobourg  between  two 
fires,. would  have  infured  his  total  ruin,  and  cut  the 
finews  of  the  war  at  a  fingle  blow  ;  but  its  execu- 
tion 
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tion  was  prevented  by  the  neceflity  of  incorporating 
the  army  of  the  Mofelle  with  that  of  the  North. 

Having  thus  rid  himfelf  of  the  Auftrians,  Piche- 
gru  turned  towards  Holland,  and  availing  himfelf  of  a 
feafonable  froft,  which  gave  his  troops  a  free  paflage 
acrofs  the  rivers  and  canals,  puftied  the  Britilh  and 
Dutch  army  before  him,  and  entirely  over-ran  a 
country,  unconquerable  perhaps  in  any  other  cir- 
cumftances. 

In  this  brilliant  career  of  conqueft,  Pichegru  made 
great  innovations  in  the  art  of  war.  Contrary  to^the 
practice  of  other  Generals,  he  never  laid  liege  to  a 
fortified  place  that  was  not  neceifary  to  fecure  his 
pofition.  Inftead  of  filling  the  enemy's  ditches  with 
the  dead  bodies  of  his  bed  troops,  he  very  wifely  pre- 
ferred driving  their  armies  out  of  the  field  at  much 
lefs  expence  of  blood,  being  confident  that  the  for- 
treiTes  would  afterwards  fall  of  themfelves. 

He  was  alfo  the  inventor  of  that  fyftem  of  incef- 
fant  attack,  which  is  fo  congenial  to  the  temper  of 
the  French  nation,  and  which  fo  completely~baffled 
all  the  deliberate  plans  of  the  coalefced  powers.  Of 
this  fyftem  the  value  was  well  under  flood  by  the 
King  of  PruiTia,  who,  in  a  letter  to  the  Emperor, 
exprefTed  himfelf  in  the  following  words: — "The 
French  Generals  purfue  incomparable  plans  of  ope- 
ration, which  difconcert  and  defeat  all  our  projects. " 

The  official  accounts  that  Pichegru  gave  of  his 
victories,  in  which  he  feldom  mentioned  more  than 
the  refult,  formed  a  Angular  contraft  with  the  rhodo- 

inontads 
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monfade  of  the  National  Commitfioners,  who  never 
failed  to  call  the  enemy  (laves  and  cowards  ;  and 
to  make  thoufands  of  them  bite  the  duj}y  with  the  lofs 
of  fome  half-dozen  Republicans.  A  great  part  of  his 
modefty  is,  however,  fuppofed  to  have  originated  in 
a  fear  of  exciting  the  jealoufy  of  Robefpierre  and 
his  aflbciates.  In  fpite  of  all  this  caution,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Mountain  party  reproached  him  at  Bruf- 
fels  with  the  greatnefs  of  his  reputation.  "  Citizen 
Reprefentativey  (anfwered  the  General]  I  perceive  that 
Arijlocracy  has  only  changed  hands  anio-ig  us" 

Pichegru's  humanity  is  no  left  honourable  to  him 
than  his  achievements  in  the  field.  He  conftamly 
refilled  the  barbarous  decree  which  forbad  the  giving 
of  quarter  to  Englifh  or  Hanoverians,  as  well  as  that 
which. directed  the  execution  of  the  Auftrian  garrifons 
of  Valenciennes,  Conde,  Le  Quefnoy,  and  Landre- 
cies,  if  they  did  not  furrender  upon  the  firft  fummons. 
This  latter  he  meant  to  elude  by  not  fummoning 
them  till  they  fhould  be  reduced  to  the  laft  extre- 
mity ;  but  he  was  over-ruled  by  the  National  Com- 
miffioners,  to  whom  the  brave  Commandant  of  Le 
Quefnoy  made  anfwer,  that  he  knew  of  no  right  one 
nation  had  to  order  another  to  difhonour  itfelf  ! 
i  The  mercy  of  the  French  Generals  in  (paring  the 
lives  of  thefe  devoted  men,  nearly  cod  them  their 
own, — The  ruffian  Robefpierre  denounced  Piche- 
gni,  Moreau,  and  fome  others,  the  very  day  before 
his  fall,  and  would  certainly  have  purfued  them  to 
the  guillotine,  if  he  had  not  been  brought  thither 
hiiiifelf. 

Holland 
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Holland  being  fubdued,  Pichegru  took  the  com- 
mand of  the  armies  upon  the  Rhine,  and  made  con- 
fiderable  progrefs  in  Germany  in  the  following  cam- 
paign ;  but  at  the  end  of  it,  the  tide  of  war  turned 
and  drove  him  back  upon  the  French  frontiers. — 
This  was  the  end  of  his  military  career. — He  was 
removed  from  his  command,  and  offered  the  embafTy 
to  Sweden*  as  a  compenfation.  He  thought  pro-i  : 
per,  however,  to  refufe  if,  and  retired  to  his  native 
town  in  fuch  narrow  circumftances  that  he  was 
obliged  to  fell  his  horfes  and  camp  equipage  for  his 
fupport. 

From  this  poverty,  negle£l,  and  privacy,  he  was 
refcued  by  his  fellow  citizens,  by  whom  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Legiflative  Body  in  the  year 
1797.  When  he  took  his  feat,  the  Council  of  Five 
Hundred  rofe,  as  a  mark  of  refpeft,  and  unani- 
moufly  appointed  him  their  fir  ft  Prefident. 

In  the  fenate  Pichegru  was  invariably  in  oppofi- 
tion  to  the  Executive  Directory  ;  and  continued  to 
abet  all  the  plans  that  were  brought  forward  to  fa- 
vour the  return  of  the  emigrants  and  priefts,  till  he 
was  arrefted  as  a  principal  confpirator  in  a  fuppofed 
plot  to  produce  a  counter-revolution,  and  ordered  by 
the  Legiflative  Body  to  be  tranfported  without  a 
trial !  t 

The 

,    *  On  this  occafion,  he  was  mentioned  "  as  a  man,  whom  the 
French  nation  could  piefent  either  to  its  friends,  or  its  enemies/* 

f  The  following  pafTages  are  extracted  from  a  letter,  written 
b)  General  Moreau  to  Barthelemy,  the  Director,  dated  "  Head- 
quarters, 
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The  guilt  of  this  general  has  never  been  fairly 
afcertained.  He  is  indeed  reprefented  as  having 
been  bribed  by  the  Prince  de  Conde  to  place  Louis 
XVIII.  on  the  throne;  and  he  in  return  was  to 

have 

quarters,  Strafburgh,  1 9th  Fru&idor,  5th  year/'  (5th  Septem- 
ber, 1797)- 

"  Citizen-Director, 

cl  You  willeafily  recoiled,  that  J  u  ring  my  la  ft  journey  to  Bafle, 
I  informed  you,  that  in  confequence  of  the  pafTage  of  the  Rhine, 
we  had  taken  a  packet  belonging  to  Genera]  Kiingin,  contain- 
ing two  or  three  hundred  letters  of  his  correfpondents.  Many 
of  thefe  are  in  cyphers,  and  nobody  takes  his  real  name,  Co  that 
feveral  Frenchmen  who  correfpond  with  Kiingin,  Conde,  Wick- 
ham,  D'Enghien,  and  others,  are  difficult  to  be  difcovered,  &c. 

"  I  was  at  firft  determined  not  to  publifh  this  correfpendence, 
but  perceiving  at  the  head  of  the  parties  who  at  prefent  do  Co 
much  mifchief  to  our  country,  a  man  enjoying,  in  an  eminent  fitu- 
ation,  the  greater!  confidence,  a  man  deeply  involved  in  this  cor- 
fefpondence,  and  defined  to  perform  an  important  part  in  the  recal 
of  the  Pretender,  the  objtcl  to  which  it  was  directed,  I  thought 
it  my  duty  to  apprize  you  of  this  circu alliance,  that  you  might 
not  he  the  dupe  of  his  famed  republicanifm*  &c. 

"  I  coi.fefs,  C;tizen-Direclor,  that  it  is  extremely  painful  to 
inform  you  of  this  treachery,  more  efpeciaily  as  he  whom  I  now 
denounce  to  you  was  once  my  friend,  and  wouM  be  Co  frill, 
were  I  not  now  acquainted  with  his  character.  I  allude  to  the 
Reprejlntati--je  of  ike  People ',  Pichegru.  He  was  prudent  enough 
to  commit  nothing  to  writing.  He  only  communicated  verbally 
with  thofe  who  were  entrufted  with  the  correfpondence  j  they  ap- 
prized him  of  the  projects  entertained,  and  received  his  anfwers. 
He  is  there  defigned  by  feveral  names  5  and,  among  others,  by 
that  of  Baptifle,  A  chief  of  Brigade,  named  Baudoville,  was 
concerned  with  him,  and  went  by  the  name  of  Coco. 

i(  Their  grand  movement  was  intended  to  have  taken  place  at 

the 
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have  been  appointed  a  Marfhal  of  France,  and  Go- 
vernnor  of  Alface  ;  to  have  received  a  large  feudal 
territory  and  park  ;  a  million  of  livres  in  ready  mo- 
*iey  ;  a  penfion  of  200,000  livres  a-year,  and  the 
terre  d"Arbohy  which  was  to  be  called  la  Jerre  de 
Pichegru. 

Buonaparte  alfo  transmitted  from  Italy,  a  paper 
found  in  the  portfolio  of  M.  d'Antraigues,  an  emi- 
grant in  the  confidence  of  Louis  XVIII.  containing 
Pichegru's  plan  for  reftoring  monarchy  in  France^ 
In  this,  which  was  fufpe<Sted  to  be  written  while  at 
the  head  of  the  French  army  in  Germany,  he  offered 
to  crofs  the  Rhine,  to  hoifl  the  white  ftandard,  join 
the  armies  of  Conde  and  the  Emperor,  and  march 
to  Paris,  which  he  expe&ed  to  enter  in  fourteen 
days. 

This  fcheme  is  faid  to  have  failed  through  the 
jealoufy  of  the  Prince  de  Conde  ;  and,  if  we  are  to 
believe  his  enemies,  Pichegru  was  attempting,  in 
the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  what  he  had  not  been 

the  beginning  of  the  fourth  year.  They  calculated  upon 
feme  defeat  fidiained  by  my  army,  which  difcontented  at  be- 
ing defeated,  fLould  demand  to  be  placed  under  the  command 
of  their  old  General,  who  then  was  to  have  acled  according  to 
die  inilruclions  he  had  received.  He  obtained  nine  hundred 
Louis  to  defray  the  expences  of  his  journey  to  Paris,  at  the  time 
of  his  dil  million.  Hence  naturally  ardie  the  refufal  of  the  ein- 
baffy  to  Sweden. 

"  Nothing  but  the  great  confidence  which  I  entertain  of  your 
patriot! fm  and  wifdom  could  have  determined  me  to  give-  you 
this  information.  Ibe  proofs  are  as  clear  as  daj%  I  doubt, 
Jkfc¥#ver,  ixhciler  thej^bs judicial,  &c." 

able 
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able  to  effect  in  the  army,  when  he  was  fuddenly 
arretted  on  the  night  of  the  4th  of  September,  after 
fome  refinance,  and  foon  after  (hipped  for  Cayenne, 

From  this  colony  he,  however,  found  means  to 
make  his  efcape,   and  is  this  moment  in  London. 

At  the  opening  of  the  laft  feffion  of  Parliament, 
he  was  prefent  in  the  Houfe  of  Peers  while  his  Ma- 
jetty  was  reciting  his  fpeech,  and,  by  a  ftrange  co- 
incidence, happened  to  ftand  on  the  fteps  of  the 
throne,  clofe  to  txhe  Stadtholder,  whom  he  had  driven 
from  the  fummit  of  power.  Thus,  after  the  lapfe 
of  only  a  few  months,  both  the  conqueror  and  the 
conquered  found  themfelves  exiles  in  the  fame  coun- 
try, and  even  under  the  fame  roof! 

Pichegru  is  flout,  athletic,  about  five  feet  fix 
inches  high,  and  well  fitted  by  nature  to  encounter 
the  fatigues  of  war.  Upon  a  fir  ft  acquaintance  there 
is  fomething  aifftere  about  him  ;  but  this  roughriefs 
wears  off  after  a  little  intcrcourfe. 

Though  by  no  means  of  a  phlegmatic  difpofition, 
he  is  always  cool  and  deliberate  in  his  conduct.  The 
sxtent  and  verfatility  of  his  talents  were  fully  fhewn 
by  his  taking  the  lead  in  the  fenate*  as  well  as  in* 
the  field.  In  a  word,  though  Pichegru  may  be 
ieemed  by  the  French  to  be  a  great  traitor,  it  can- 
not be  denied  that  he  is  a  very  great  man. 

*  Being  unacquainted  with  ihe  forms  of  difcuflion,  an  J  the 
minutiae  of  bufinefs,  he  was  afiiikd  while  in  the  Council  of 
Five  Hundred,  with  the  advice  of  Vaublanc. 

FERRAND. 
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FERRAND, 

Was  a  man  of  talents  and  virtues.  In  the  P/W- 
rlal  infurre&ion,  he  prefented  his  breaft,  fcarred 
with  honourable  wounds,  to  the  fury  of  the  popu- 
lace that  broke  into  the  Convention,  requefting 
them  to  fpare  the  fan£tuary  of  the  laws. 

In  this  pofture  he  received  a  deadly  ftab,  and  fell 
at  the  foot  of  the  tribune,  pierced  with  fabres  and 
bayonets.  His  bleeding  head  being  cut  off,  was  car- 
ried on  a  pike  and  placed  before  the  Prefident. 

This  truly  patriotic  and  courageous  deputy  was 
born  in  the  valley  of  Aure,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyre- 
nees, where  he  had  left  an  aged  father  whom  he 
dearly  loved,  and  a  young  maiden  to  whom  he  was 
betrothed. 

The  aflaflin  of  Ferrand  was  refcued  on  his  way  to 
the  place  of  execution,  but  he  was  afterwards  re- 
taken and  put  to  death. 

CHAUMETTE. 

Pierre  Gafpariri  Chaumette,  the  Revolutionary 
Recorder  of  Paris,  was  a  native  of  the  town  of  AV* 
versy  in  the  Orleanois.  Few  men  excited  more  at- 
tention in  France  for  the  time,  or  had  a  more  hate- 
ful tafk  to  perform,  during  the  tragical  part  of  the 
Revolution,   than  Chaumette. 

He  had  been  bred  to  the  fea ;  but  not  relifhing 
that  kind  of  life,  and  failing  to  obtain  preferment, 
he  quitted  it,  and  lived  by  his  pen,  which  he  cer- 
tainly knew  how  to  manage  more  to  his  profit  than 
the  compafs*  He  could,  however,  fpeak  better,  and 
laore  fluently,  than  he  could  wiitc. 

He 
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He  had  alfo  been  employed  as  a  librarian  and 
amanuenfis  to  a  dignitary  of  the  church,  in  the  dio- 
cefe  of  Nivernois  ;  but,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
troubles  in  France,  was  a&ually  a  clerk  to  an  attor- 
ney, and  occafionally  wrote  eflays  for  the  newfpa- 
pers,  as  well  as  trifles  for  the  ftage.  He  was  one 
of  the  chief  difciples  of  Camille  Defmoulins,  and 
among  the  firft  who  wore  the  tri-coloured  cockade 
in  their  hats,  juft  before  the  taking  of  the  Baftile. 

He  greatly  out-ran  his  own  apoftle,  in  zeal  for 
the  new  faith  ;  for  when  Camille  was  compofing 
the  firft  number  of  his  Vieux  Cordelier^  with  the  hope 
of  tranquillifing  the  overheated  imaginations  of  the 
leaders  of  democracy,  and  tempering  the  public  rage 
againft  the  real  or  fuppofed  enemies  of  the  new  order  of 
things,  Chaumette  was  (till  further  inflaming  and  di- 
recting their  vengeance  againft  particular  individuals. 

It  was  Chaumette  who  inftigated  the  Commune 
of  Paris  to  demand  the  trial  of  the  Queen  ;  and  he 
became  one  of  the  committee  that  prepared  the 
charges,  and  regulated  the  evidence,  againft  that 
ill-fated  woman.  He  was  a  witnefs  too  againft  her, 
at  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  and  undertook  to  re- 
primand M.  La  Tour  Dupin,  formerly  minifter  at 
war  under  Ldiiis  XVT.  for  not  expofing  thofe  anec- 
dotes of  Antoinette's  condu£t,  which,  it  was  infift- 
ed  on,  he  was  privy  to. 

The  moft  odious  part  of  this  man's  character,  as 

1  to  his  charge  againft  this  unfortunate  Queen,  was  a 

i  pretended  inceftous  penchant  towards  her  infant  fork, 

till  then  confined  with  her  in  the  Temple.     This 

infi- 
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infinuation,  for  it  could  be  called  no  more,  (hocked 
the  whole  court  and  auditory,  efpecially  the  female 
part  of  it,  and  immediately  funk  the  accufer  in  the 
popular  opinion.  Even  Rofaefpierre  himfelf,  under 
whofe  aufpices  he  was  believed  to  act,  grew  outrage- 
ous when  h&  was  told  of  this  article,  infinitely  more 
abfurd  than  all  the  reft  ;  and  it  is  not  denied,  even 
by  her  bittereft  enemies,  that  that  culpable  and  loft 
Princefs  was  murdered,  under  the  form  of  a  Revolu- 
tionary trial.  Whatever  might  have  been  the  : 
amount  of  her  errors,  had  they  been  fairly  enumer-  i 
ated  or  weighed,  and  whatever  punifhment  might 
have  been  pronounced  on  them,  the  fact  is,  that  no- 
thing likejuftice  was  done  her  in  that  mock  ceremony. 

No  fooner  was  the  tyrant  informed  that  the  Fro- 
curcur  of  the  Commune  had  exhibited  a  charge  of  fo  un- 
natural a  complexion  againft  the  unhappy  prifoner, 
than  he  exclaimed — "  The  fool !  was  it  not  enough 
that  he  had  proved  her  a  MeJJalina;  but  muft  he  make 
an  Agrippina  of  her  too  r"  Robefpierre  inftantly  per-  - 
ceived,  tl\at  this  abominable  conduct  of  Chaumette 
would  hurt  the  credit  of  the  caufe  ;  on  which  ac- 
count he  never  forgave  him,  though  he  allowed  his 
zeal  to  continue  to  operate  on  inferior  objects,  till  it 
at  length  whelmed  himfelf  in  ruin.  Ghaumette  had 
credit  now  with  none  but  the  very  /cum  of  the  revo- 
lution ;  and  fuch  recrementitious  matter  will  always 
be  thrown  off  in  national  ebullitions  of  this  kind. 

Although  Robefpierre  was  at  this  time  in  the 
very  zenith  of  his  power,  yet  Chaumette  moved  fuch 
a  propofition  in  the  full  Commune,  as  gave  reafon  to 
many  to  believe,   that  he  would  fet  up  as  his  rival  in 

the 
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the  city.  This  daring  motion  was  to  unite  all  the 
heads  of  the  forty-eight  feilions  of  Paris  in  one  coun- 
cil ;  a.meafure  that  would  have  fuperfeded  the  force 
of  the  legiflature  itfelf,  if  not  its  authority.  This 
was  a  proje£t,  conceived  in  common  with  the  famous 
Hebert,  Momoro,  and  Mazuel,  and  would  have  been 
aided  in  its  execution  by  the  daring  Ronfin,  who  at 
that  time  commanded  a  body  of  the  (armee  rovolu- 
tionnaire)  revolutionary  army. 

How  far  Robefpierre  was  apprized  of,  or  approv- 
ed the  fcheme,  does  not  appear  ;  many  fhrewd  ob- 
fervers  of  what  was  paffing,  feemed  fatisfied  that  it 
was  to  have  been  only  a  prelude  "  to  the  fwelling  a£t" 
which  was  to  follow,  when  the  hero  of  the  piece  was 
to  have  been  in  full  play. 

The  majority  of  the  Convention  faw  through  the 
veil  which  covered  the  workings  of  the  plot,  and  an- 
ticipated their  own  danger,  fhould  it  be  carried  into 
effe£t.  They,  therefore,  without  lofs  of  time,  annul- 
led the  proceedings,  and  declared  all  to  be  rebels  who 
fhould  perfift  therein.  Chaumette  appeared  to  put 
a  good  face  on  this  corredion.  He  told  the  Com- 
mune, on  its  next  meeting,  that  his  propofition  rauft 
be  relinquished  ;  for  the  Convention,  with  a  pater- 
nal, though  fevere  voice,  had  (tamped  with  nullity 
their  former  refolution,  and  that  it  became  them, 
like  dutiful  children,"  to  fubmit.  Hebert,  Momo- 
ro,  and  Mazuel,  were  foon  after  accufed  as  traitors* 
imprifoned,  tried,  and  executed  ;  but  Chaumette  fur- 
vived  a  fhort  time  longer,  as  his  enemies  thought  it 
fafer  to  wear  away  by  degrees  the  remaining  popular 
partiality  for  him,  before  heihould  be  ftruck  at. 

Vol.  I.  F  He 
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He  was  taken  np,  however,  on  the  26th  of  March, 
J/94,  under  a  charge  of  confpiring,  with  the  fore- 
going men,  againfl  the  government,  and  guillotined 
on  the  13th  of  April  following,  without  the  fmalleft 
effort,  on  the  part  of  Robefpierre,  to  fave  him. 

He  confeffed,  at  the  place  of  execution,  that  the 
Revolution  had  inflamed  his  imagination,  and  at 
times  intoxicated  his  brain,  from  the  too  free  gratifi-, 
cation  of  his  vengeance,  for  the  perfonal  injuries  he 
had  received.  He  faid,  alfo,  that  three  inftances  had 
come  to  light,  of  his  ariftocratic  and  inveterate  ene- 
mies attempting  his  life  ;  and  that  a  defire  of  repri- 
fal,  in  which  he  conceived  the  fafety  of  the  common- 
wealth in  fome  meafure  involved,  made  him  feek  all 
occafions  for  arrogating  power  ;  but  that  he  never 
cherifhed  an  idea  of  pofleffing  any  permanent  autho- 
rity not  even  of  a  Secondary  or  fubordinate  nature. 

LANJUINAIS, 

Previoufly  to  the  Revolution,  was  an  advocate  of 
very  diftinguifhed  reputation  at  Rennes,  in  Brittany, 
and  he  was  appointed  by  this  Province,  in  1789,  a 
Deputy  to  the  States-General. 

Soon  after  the  meeting  of  that  body,  he  projected 
the  plan  of  the  Lretony  fince  knovyn  under  the  name 
of  the  Jacobin  Club,  and  by  this  fingle  act,  may  be 
faid  to  have  been  the  remote  -caufe  of  all  ihofe  event* 
ful  tran factions  which  have  fince  agitated  France, 
and  all  Europe.  He  took  the  idea  of  fuch  an  infti- 
tution  from  a  fimilar  foeiety,  held  during  a  former 
convocation  of  the  States-General,  in  the  reign  of 
He#ry  the  Third,  and  from  its  meeting  under  a/><?r- 

tic* 
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iico  of  the  royal  palace  of  Blois,  called  the  Portico  of 
the  Bretons.  This  club  of  Lanju'mais,  was  at  firft 
called  the  Breton  Club,  but  on  the  removal  of  the  Na- 
tional  Aifembly  to  Paris,  it  affumed  the  name  of  the 
Jacobin  Club,  from  its  meetings  being  held  in  a  con- 
vent of  the  Dominican  Friars,  called  after  the  Saint 
of  that  name. 

On  the  dilTolution  of  the  National  Aflembly,  Lan- 
juinais  retired  to  Rennes  ;  but  on  the  calling  of  the 
National  Convention,  he  was  appointed  a  deputy  to 
it.  In  this  turbulent  body,  wherein  to  appear  con- 
fpicuous  more  boldnefs  and  enthufiafm  were  requifite 
than  philofophy  and  equanimity,  he  remained  ina&ive 
till  the  profcription  of  the  Briffotins.  Conceiving  that 
from  this  period  the  reprefehtatives  would  be  con- 
trolled by  the  Parifian  cut-throats,  he  with  72  otherjS/, 
united  in  a  Strong  proteft.  A  decree  of  accufation 
was,  in  confequence,  paflfed  againfl  them,  and  thofe 
who  fcorned  to  fly,  of  which  Lajuinais  was  one, 
were  committed  to  prifon.  It  is  well  known  that, 
after  the  overthrow  of  Robefpierre,  they  were  all  re- 
stored to  their  feats  in  the  legiflature. 

His  fufferings  tended  only  to  increafe  the  efteem 
in  which  he  was  before  held  by  his  colleagues  ;  till 
the  diflblution  of  the  Convention,  therefore,  he  was 
confidered  as  one  of  the  leading  members.  He  was 
firTt  chofen  Prefident,  afterwards  voted  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  Legiflation,  which  was  appointed  for  the 
purpofe  of  forming  a  new  Republican  Constitution, 
and  has  always  been  confidered  as  one  of  the  moll 
able,  upright,  and  a&ive  of  the  French  legislators. 

Lanjuinais  continued  to  fit  in  the  new  aflembly, 
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as  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Ancients,  and  proved 
the  conftant  cenfor  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred, 
when  any  law  was  propofed,  inconfiftent  with  prin- 
ciples of  juftice  and  public  utility.  He  firmly  op- 
pofed  the  decree  for  fequeftrating  the  eftates  of  the 
relations  of  emigrants,  and  his  fpeech  contained  the 
following  laudable  fentiment :  u  Know,  my  country- 
men, (faid  he)  that  the  eyes  of  all  Europe  are  fixed  upon 
us.  Let  us  prove  ourf elves  jujl,  and  demon/Irate,  that  in 
the  courfe  of  the  Revolution,  we  have  been  always  led 
away  by  error,  and  never  by  crime." 

On  the  renewal  of  the  laft  third  it  was  the  lot  of 
Lanjuinais,  to  return  to  the  ftation  of  a  private  citi- 
zen. He  carried  with  him  the  efleem  of  all  rational 
Republicans.  His  prefent  refidence  isatRennes,  in 
a  modeft  and  virtuous  obfeurity,  confident  with  his 
philofophical  character.  Before  the  detc£tion  of  the 
late  confpiracy,  he  was  one  of  thofe  Republicans 
fvho  deprecated  the  dangers  to  which  his  country  was 
reduced,  by  the  known  exiftence  of  traitors  in  the 
two  councils,  and  who  obferved  with  forrow,  the 
Countenance  given  to  royalifm  and  fanatic yfm. 

Lanjuinais  is  about  lixty  years  of  age,  of  a  middle 
fize,  very  thin  vifage,  and  not  handfome.  He  is  re- 
puted to  be  a  firm  believer  in  the  tenets  of  Christia- 
nity ;  and  on  all  occafions  has  fliown  himfelf  the 
friend  of  religious  toleration. 

M.  DE    LA  TUDE. 

This  extraordinary  man,  a  noble  by  birth,  and  an 
officer  by  profefllon,  was  imprifoned  for  a  great  num- 
ber of  years  in  the  B&ftiile,  the  dungeons  of  Vinccn- 

nes, 
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nes,  and  the  Bicetre,  by  order  of  Madame  de  Pompa- 
dour, the  miftnefs  of. Louis  XV,  whom,  unluckily, 
he  had  offended.  By  means  of  a  rope-ladder,  four 
hundred  feet  in  length,  with  two  hundred  fleps,  or 
crofs-bands,  all  conftru£ted  out  of  fhirts  and  ftock- 
ings,  carefully  unravelled  for  that  purpofe,  he  and  his 
companion,  d'Alegre,  found  means  to  efcape  from 
one  of  the  towers  of  the  Baililie., 

At  Amfterdam,  he  was  claimed  by  the  French  Am- 
baiTudor,  conduced  in  chains  to  Paris,  and  indulged, 
or  rather  puniihed,  with  the  fight  of  his  former  com- 
panion, whom  he  found  raving-mad  in  the  hofpital 
for  lunatics  at  Charenton  ! 

After  remaining  forty  months  in  his  old  apartment 
in  the  Baftille,  he  learned,  by  means  of  a  piece  of  pa- 
per palled  on  a  window  in  la  rue  de  St.  Jintoine,  that 
the  Marchionefs  was  no  more  ;  but  as  he  refufed  to 
difclofe  how  he  came  by  this  intelligence,  he  was  re- 
manded by  M.  de  Sartines,  then  Lieutenant  de  Police^ 
to  the  dungeon  at  Vincennes,  whence  he  efcaped,  by 
knocking  down  two  centinels.  Being  again  taken, 
he  was  committed  to  a  gloomy  ceil  in  the  Bicetre  ; 
whence  he  was  at  length  extricated  by  the  kindntfs 
of  a  charitable  lady,  called  Madame  le  Gros,  who 
became  furety  for  his  good  behaviour,  and  actually 
maintained  him  out  of  her  little  income. 

The  Memoirs  of  Henry  Mafers  de  la  Tude,  con- 
taining an  account  of  his  confinement  during  thirty- 
five  years  in  the  date  prifons  of  France,  were  pub- 
lished in  1788,  and  made  a  great  noife  throughout  all 
Europe,  as  they  verified  every  thing  aflerted  relative 
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to  the  horrid  defpotifm  that  had  prevailed,  and  might 
at  any  future  time  be  renewed  in  that  kingdom. 

MESDEMOISELLES  DE   FERNIGS. 

Thefe  two  young  heroines  were  the  daughters  of  a 
quarter-mafter  of  cavalry;  and  by  accompanying  the 
troops  in  their  excurfions,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  attained  a  certain  degree  of  attachment  to  mili- 
tary exploits,  and  even  an  enthufiam  againft  the  com- 
mon enemy.  Unlike  the  "  Maid  of  Orleans, "  they 
were  dreffed  in  female  attire,  and  pretended  neither 
to  prophecy  nor  to  revelation  ;  but  they  headed  the 
French  troops  in  1791,  with  the  fame  boldncfs  that 
the  martial  female  alluded  to,  was  accuftomed  to  do, 
two  centuries  before. 

Dumouriez,  who  never  let  flip  any  occafion  of 
infpiring  his  army  with  confidence,  invited  thefe  la- 
dies to  the  camp  at  Maulde  ;  and  made  fuch  a  flatter- 
ing report  to  the  Convention  of  their  modefty,  intre- 
pidity, and  good  conduct,  that  they  received  a  houfe, 
and  an  adjoining  piece  of  land,  as  a  prefent  from  the 
Republic. 

On  the  defeflion  of  this  General,  preferring  gra- 
titude to  duty,  and  perfonal  attachment  to  the  love  of 
their  country,  they  both  took  part  with  him,  and 
were  outlawed. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  this  hoary-head- 
cd  warrior,  although  old  enough  to  be  the  grandfather 
of  moft  of  our  generals  >  has  yet  found  means  to  at- 
tach a  great  number  of  ladies  to  him  ;  fome  young 
and  handfome,  and  fome  old,  but  accomplifhed. 

ANA- 
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ANACHARSIS    CLOOTS,* 

Was  born  in  Cleves.  Although  a  Pruflian,  a 
Baron,  and  a  man  of  fortune,  he  feenis  to  have  im- 
bibed, while  yet  a  boy,  a  tafte  for  liberty  ;  and,  in- 
deed, notwithstanding  his  Angularities  and  extrava- 
gancies, he  never  appears  to  have  belied  his  original 
opinions,  although  his  condudl  frequently  threw  an 
air  of  ridicule  over  them.  At  an  early  period  of  life, 
he  travelled  into  all  the  different  countries  of  Europe; 
and  being  rich,  noble,  and  fprightly,  he  was  every 
where  received  with  diftinguiihed  marks  of  attention* 

While  in  England,  he  frequently  vifited  Mr. 
Burke,  to  whom  he  was  introduced  by  means  of  let- 
ters from  fome  very  learned  and  refpe&able  men  on 
the  Continent. 

The  interview  between  the  Philofopher  of  Bea- 
consfield,  and  the  *'  Orator  of  the  human  race, "  will 
be  deemed  lefs  whimfical,  perhaps,  than  may  be  at 
firit  imagined  :  when  it  is  known,  that  Mr.  Burke, 
at  the  period  alluded  to,  was  neither  the  penfioner 
nor  the  pandar  of  royalty,  but  upheld  a  lofty  charac- 
ter for  independence,  and  poflelTed  fome  of  thofe  very 
Angularities  fo  confpicuous  in  his  friend  Anacharfis. 

M.  Cloots  was  not  only  the  nephew  of  a  man 
of  letters,!  but  actually  a  man  of  letters  himfelf. 

»■■■■  I     ■    ■■      *  .»«■!  —II  II  ..»  |  .1.  ,  .„.  IHII.       ■«        »     I  .1        I    I      H    I         III      .  *' 

*  His  baptifraal  name  was  Jean  Baffifte  :  he  adopted  that  of 
Anacharfis. 

f  Cornelius  Pauw,  author  of  many  learned  works,  particu- 
larly "  Recherches  Phdofophiques  fur  les  Americains,  ou  Me- 
moires  intertfTans  pour  fervir  a  l'Hiftoire  de  l'Efpece  Huraaine. 
A  Berlin,  M.DCC.LXXr. 

F4  In 
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In  1792,  he  publiihed  a  fmall  o&avo  volume,  enti- 
titted  u  La  Republique  UniverfeUey  ou  Addrejjeaux  Ty- 
rannicides^ which  was  printed  at  Paris,  in  "  the 
fourth  year  of  the  Redemption,"  and  had  "  Feritas 
atque  libertas'y"  by  way  of  motto.  Voltaire  having 
fjgned  himfelf  the  Reprefentative  of  Philofophers, 
the  author  preteirds  to  be  "  the  Reprefentative  of  the 
Opprefled  ;"  and  claims  an  u  univerfal  apoftlefhip 
for  the  gratuitous  defence  of  the  millions  of  flaves, 
who  groan  from  one  pole  to  the  other."  In  this 
trail  he  ailerts,  that  nations  are  not  to  be  delivered 
by  the  blade  of  a  poniard,  but  by  the  rays  of  truth — 
"  Steel  can  kill  only  the  tyrant,  but  tyranny  itfelf 
may  be  deftroyed  by  knowledge," 

The  following  is  a  fpeech  delivered  by  Anacharfis, 
at  the  bar  of  the  Legiflative  Affembly,  to  which  he 
had  conduced  a  deputation  of  Dutch,  Spaniards,  Ita- 
lians, Germans,  Americans,  and  Afiatics,  a  little  be- 
fore the  grand  confederation — 
(i  Legiflators! 

44  The  awe-infpiringftandards  of  the  French  em- 
pire are  about  to  be  difplayed  on  the  14th  of  July, 
In  the  Field  of  Mars,  the  fame  place  where  Julian 
trampled  all  prejudices  underfoot  !  This  civic  folemnity 
•will  not  only  be  thefeftival  of  the  French  people,  but 
that  of  the  human  race.  The  trumpet,  which  pro- 
claims the  refurredtion  of  a  great  empire,  has  re- 
founded  to  the  four  corners  of  the  world;  and  the 
joyful  fongs  of  a  chorus  of  twenty-five  millions  of 
freemen  have  awakened  the  nations  buried  in  a  long 
flaverv.     The  wifdom  of  your  decrees,  and  the  union 

of 
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of  the  children  of  France,  that  ravilhing  pidture  of 
human  felicity,  afford  bitter  anxiety  to  defpots3  and 
juft  hopes  to  the  enflaved.' 

"  We  have  alfo  conceived  a  great  thought;  and 
{hall  we  venture  to  fay,  that  it  will  complete  the  tri- 
umphs of  this  glorious  day  ?  A  number  of  foreign- 
ers, affembled  from  all  the  different  corners  of  the 
earth,  afk  leave  to  range  themfelves  in  the  midfl  of 
the  Field  of  Mars  ;  and  the  cap  of  Liberty,  which 
they  will  elevate  with  tranfport,  {hall  be  the  pledge 
of  the  approaching  deliverance  of  their  unhapy  fel- 
low-citizens. 

u  The  triumphant  generals  of  ancient  Rome 
dragged  conquered  nations  at  their  chariot-wheels  ; 
but  you,  exhibiting  a  noble  contrail,  behold  freemen 
in  your  train,  whofe  native  countries,  at  this  mo- 
ment in  chains,  will  become  one  day  free  alfo,  by 
the  influence  of  your  unfhaken  courage,  and  your 
philofophical  laws. 

"  No  embaffy  was  ever  fo  facred:  our  letters  of 
credit  are  not  written  upon  parchment ;  our  million 
is  engraven  in  everlafting  characters  in  the  hearts  of 
all  men  ;  and,  thanks  to  the  authors  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Rights,  thefe  characters  will  be  no 
longer  unintelligible  to  tyrants. 

"  You  have  recognized  the  great  truth,  that  all  fo- 
vereignty  refides  in  the  people.  Now  the  people  are 
'  every  where  under  the  yoke  of  dictators,  who  call 
themfelves  fovereigns,  in  defpite  of  your  principles. 
Dictatorship  may  be  ufurped,  but  fovereignty  is  in- 
violable ;  and  the  ambaffadors  of  tyrants  would  not 

F  5  confer 
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confer  fo  much  honour  on  your  auguft  feftival  as  we, 
whofe  miffion  is  tacitly  owned  by  our  countrymen — 
by  the  fovereign  people,  under  oppreffion. 

"  What  a  leflbn  for  defpots  !  what  a  confolation 
to  unfortunate  nations !  when  we  fhall  inform  them, 
that  the  firft  people  of  Europe  has  given  the  lignal 
for  the  happinefs  of  mankind  in  both  hemifpheres! 

"  We  (hall  now  retire,  and  wait  in  refpe&ful 
filcnce  for  the  refult  of  your  deliberations  on  the  pe- 
tition, didtated  to  us  by  the  enthufiafm  for  univerfal 
liberty.'  * 

Cloots  was  a  great  advocate  for  one  common  lan- 
guage, and  fo  well  convinced  of  the  neceffity  of  one 
univerfal  government,  that  he  deems  two  funs  above 

*  This  motley  emb?fiy,  if  we  are  to  be] -eve  feme,  confifted  of 
•very  refpeclable  peribns,  natives  of  the  countries  of  which  they 
atTumed  the  reprefentaticn.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  are  to 
credit  ethers,  they  were  actually  clothed  and  paid  for  that  pur- 
pofe.  The  following  paffages  contains  the  ftntimems  of  a  De- 
puty on  this  iul>je£r : 

iS  Cette  seance  etoit  refervee  pour  des  evenemens  extracrdi- 
naires.  Des  Touverture  on  vit  fe  prefenter  des  Deputes  de  toutes 
3es  nations  du  monde  dans  le  coltume  de  leur prettndue  patrie, 
tenant  feliciter  PAffembles  Nationale  fur  l'heureux  iucces  de 
fes  travauxj  et  ces  pretsndus  ambafiadeurs  done  aucun  peut- 
£tre  n'avoit  vu  le  pays  qu'il  difoit  repi  esenter,  tfitoient  que  des 
%ens  qu'on  awo'it  payes  pcur  jouer  ce  role* 

•«  I/un  d'eux  s'etant  irompe  de  logement  &  de  noro,  a  ete 
4emander  a  M.  le  Marquis  de  Biencourt,  Depute  de  Gueret,  le 
fa'laire  de  cette  journee.  Comment  les  inventeurs  de  ces  fraudes 
pretendues  pieufes  iTont-ib  pas  fenti  qifils  infultoient  ainfi  de 
la  maniere  la  plus  cutrageante  &  a  puis  criminelle,  la  dignhe 
ckrAflemblee  National " 

one 
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one  horizon,  or  a  pair  of  god5  in  heaven,  not  more 
abfurd  than  two  feparate  nations  upon  earth ! 

He  was  accuftomed  to  treat  a  name  revered  by  all 
Chrlfuans  as  that  of  an  impoftor  ;  and  fo  bitter  was 
this  extraordinary  enmity,  that  he  is  faid  to  have  de- 
clared himfelf  the  perfonal  enemy  of  J  - — —  C~ J 

Anacharfis,  a  Pruffian  by  birth,  a  Frenchman  by- 
adoption,  and  a  citizen  of  the  world  by  choice,  at  laft 
found  means  to  become  a  member  of  the  National 
Convention.  On  the  great  queftion  refpe&ing  the 
death  of  the  King,  he  voted  in  the  affirmative  \  and 
with  the  fame  breath  pafied  fentence  on  the  head  of 
the  houfe  of  Brandenbourg,  and  Louis  XVI. — "  Et 
je  condamne  pareiLement  a  mort  Vinfame  Frederick  Gil- 
laumeV 

Soon  after  this  he  was  implicated  in  the  affair  of 
Pere  Duchefne,  arretted,  fent  to  prifon,  and  (as 
Robefpierre  never  forgave)  he  was  put  to  death  on 
the  24th  of  March,  1794.  It  is  but  juftice  to  ftate, 
that  he  continued  faithful  to  his  principles,  and  that 
he  appears  to  have  died  innocent.  It  is  not  a  little 
lingular,  that  he  infilled  on  being  the  laft  perfon 
executed  that  day,  in  order  to  have  an  opportunity 
of  inftilling  certain  principles  into  the  mind  of  each 
of  his  fellow- fufferers,  by  means  of  a  fhort  harangue, 
which  he  pronounced  as  the  fatal  guillotine  was 
about  to  defcend  on  his  neck. 

It  is,  on  the  whole,  perhaps,  a  misfortune  to  the 
caufe  of  liberty,  that  fuch  a  man  Ihould  have  de- 
clared himfelf  among  its  affertors. 

F  6  j>as- 
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PASTORET, 

Both  thought  and  zvrote  before  the  Revolution. 
In  1788,  he  publifhed  a  work  -entitled,  "  Moife  con- 
fide  re  comme  Legijlateur  fcf  comme  Moralifle"  by  way 
of  fupplement  to  his  comparifon  between  Zoroafter, 
Confucius,  and  Mahomet,  which  conferred  fome 
celebrity  on  his  talents,  and  breathed  throughout  a 
fpirit  of  liberty  and  inveftigation. 

Such  works  as  thefe  at   length  taught  the  people 
to  think  alfo,  and  they  began  to  be  publifhed  in  great 
plenty.     Even  in  1787,  M.  Malhon  de  la  Cour,   a 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Lyons  and  Villefranche, 
obtained  the  prize  from  the  Academy  of  Chalons- 
fur-Marne,  for  his  "  Difccurs  fur  les  meilleurs  May  ens 
de  faire  nait re ,   et  d1  encourage r  le  Pairioiifme  dans  line 
Monarchic ;"  in  which  he  ably  difcriminates  between 
patriotifm  and  the  love  of  one's  country. — "  Patrio- 
tifm,  more  rare,"  fays  he,  "  becaufe  it  is  more  difin- 
terefted,  than  the  love   of  our  country,   is  an  ardent 
defire  of  ferving  our  compatriots,  and  of  contributing 
to  their  welfare,  happinefs,  and  fecurity.     This  de- 
fire,  noble  in  itfelf,  is.fuch  as  is  felt  by  the  noble 
and  virtuous  ;  while  the  moft  felfifh  wretch -loves  his 
country  only  as  it  concerns  his  own  welfare,  the  true 
patriot  is  always  ready  to  facrifice  to  it,  not  only  his 
dearefl  interests,  but  even  his  life." 

This  magical  word  pat  riot  if m9  which  began  to  be 
known  and  proclaimed  throughout  France,  contained 
within  it  the  embrio  of  liberty  ;  and  Pafloret,  Con- 
dorcet,  aud  Briffot,  but  developed  the  germ,  planted 

indeed. 
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indeed  by  the  hand  of  Nature  in  the  human  heart, 
and  watered  by  the  hands  of  Rouffeau  and  Voltaire. 

On  the  diffolution  of  the  States  General,  Paftoret 
was  elected  a  Deputy  to  the  legislative  body,  of 
which  he  had  the  honour  to  be  elected  fir  ft  Prefi- 
dent,  on  its  meeting,  which  took  place  on  the  lft  of 
October,  7791  ;  but  he  foon  after  retired  in  difguft. 
He  however  was  returned  a  member  to  the  fucceed- 
ing  Affembly,  and  for  a  time  acquired  great  applaufe 
by  his  liberality  and  zeal,  having,  among  other 
things,  attempted  a  reform  in  the  penal  code,  and 
propofed  fome  falutary  regulations  refpedting  the 
trial  by  jury,  fo  far  as  the  intention,  or  what  we  in 
our  courts  term  the  que  animo,  is  concerned.  He  alfo 
reproached  the  Directory,  for  their  conduit  in  refpecl: 
to  the  CommifSoners  of  Louis  XVIII.  and  denied 
with  equal  fpirit  and  truth  that  they  had  any  right  to 
tiy  them  by  military  law. 

Soon  after  this  he  became  one  of  the  moft  ftrenu- 
ous  oppofers  of  the  pre  fen  t  government;  contended 
on  popular  grounds  for  a  ftrifi:  adminiftration  of  the 
conftitution,  and  declared  hirnfelf  ready  to  watch 
over  and  withftand  the  encroachments  of  a  Directory, 
with  as  much  jealoufy  and  vigor  as  thofe  of  a  King. 
On  the  2d  of  Meffidor,  5th  year,  while  others  were 
condemning  the  treaty  between  England  and  Ame- 
rica, as  unfaithful  on  the  part  of  the  latter  power,  to 
her  engagements  with  France,  he  ftrenuoufly  de- 
fended it,  in  all  its  parts  and  provifionis  ;  a  circum- 
ftance  which  excited  the  furprife  of  many  of  his  col- 
leagues, 
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league?,  and  expofed  him  to  much  obloquy  and  fuf- 
pic  ion. 

During  the  difputes  with  the  feaions  about  the 
re-eleflion  of  the  two-thirds,  which  he  is  fuppofed  to 
have  fomented,  Paftoret,  in  confequenee  of  his  opi- 
nions, was  returned  a  Deputy  for  Paris,  in  the  Coun- 
cil of  Five  Hundred.  Immediately  after  his  election 
he  joined  the  party  of  Pichegru,  Camille  Jourdan, 
BohTy  d'Anglas,  &C.  His  conducl  now  neither  afto- 
nifhed  his  friends  nor  his  enemies,  although  violent 
and  imprudent  to  the  laft  degree.  He  became  a 
warm  advocate  for  the  return  of  the  emigrants,  and 
hinted  more  than  once  at  the  injuftice  of  confiscating 
their  eftates.  He  thwarted  every  meafure  for  ge- 
neral defence,  and  at  length  he  and  his  friends  not 
only  outvoted  the  Republicans,  but  actually  forced 
them  to  abandon  the  AflTembiv. 

At  length  a  new  revolution  took  place,  and  his 
name  was  included  in  the  famous  decree  of  tranfpor- 
tation,  which  pafied  Sept.  4th,  1797  ;  but  he  found 
means  to  efcape  to  Switzerland,  and  thus  prevented 
a  voyage  to  Cayenne. 

Pali  ore  t  has  been  looked  upon  as  an  Ariftocrat  for 
fome  years  part,  and  his  reproaches  again  ft  Condor- 
cet  for  writing  in  a  newfpaper  dedicated  to  liberty 
(Le  "Journal  de  Paris]  was  never  forgotten  by  the 
patriots  of  1789.  It  is  but  juit,  however  to  remark, 
that  his  conducl:  has  always  been  open,  his  language 
candid,  his  fentiments  liberal,  and  that  he  has  been  a 
conftant  advocate  for  morals,  which  he  juftly  confi- 
dersthe  bed:  fupport  of  every  government,  more  efpe- 
cially  a  Republican  one.  sx* 
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Was  a  Marquis,  and  a  man  of  fortune  ;  but  neither 
his  title  nor  eftates  exempted  him  from  the  moft 
cruel  perfecution  under  the  old  government  of  France. 
He  was  unlucky  enough  to  have  a  handfome  wife, 
who  happened  to  be  admired  by  the  Baron  de  B.  then 
Minifter  of  Police  :  this  was  more  than  fufficient  to 
ruin  one  of  the  provincial  nobleffi,  diffipated  and  dif- 
folute  as  he  was,  and,  what  was  infinitely  worfe,  un- 
protected at  court !  The  procefs  was  fhort:  Ma- 
dame  la  Marquife  is  faid  to  have  been  feduced  into 
the  arms  of  the  opulent,  powerful,  and  amorous  mi- 
nifter;  and  her  hufband,  under  pretence  of  infanity, 
confined  at  Charenton! 

On  being  liberated,  he  inftantly  repaired  to  Eng- 
land, and  lived  in  London  during  1777  and  1778,  in 
great  diftrefs.  He  is  dill  remembered  at  the  Strat- 
ford Coffee-houfe,  on  account  of  his  bad  Englifh, 
his  amazingly  good  appetite,  and  his  rooted  but  na- 
tural averfion  to  a  government  that  had  connived  at 
fuch  flagrant  oppreffion. 

Having  found   means  to  repair  to  Italy,  he  was 

well  received  at  Naples 'by  the  French  AmbafTador, 

and  the  native  nobility,  notwithftanding  his  manners, 

,  drefs,  and  addrefs  appertained  lefs  to  the  nohlejje  than 

the  Lazzaroni. 

On  the  Revolution,  he  returned  to  Paris,  and  glutted 
his  revenge  at  the  execution  of , the  King,  Queen, 
and  moft  of  the  powerful  nobles,  whom  he  confi- 
dered  as  his  perfecutois.     He  is  even  faid  to  have 

been 
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been  a&ive  in  the  mafiacres  of  the  prifoners,  both  in 
the  capital  and  at  Vei  failles:  this  procured  him  the 
appellation  of  I e  Petit  Septe??ibrifeur.* 

So  early  as  1789,  he  became  one  of  the  mod:  ener- 
getic, if  not  the  mod  eloquent  orators,  in  the  circles 
of  the  Palais  Royal,  but  his  clumfy  figure  and  vul- 
gar phrafeology  prevented  him  from  being  fo  fuo 
cefsfui  as  Canaille  Defmoulins  and  others  ;  for  rn- 
ftead  of  obtaining  the  applaufes,  he  often  expofed 
himfelf  to. the  laughter  of  the  crowd. 

It  was  he  who,  in  April  1791?  a  few  days  after 
the  appearance  of  the  apoftolic  bull,  breathing  an  in- 
vitation to  a  civil  war,  fet  (ire  to  the  effigy  of  the 
Pope,  adorned  with  the  tiara  and  pontifical  robe,  in 
the  garden  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  Previoufly  to 
this,  the  youth  of  the  capital  had  affembled,  and  car- 
ried the  venerable  figure  in  mock  triumph  through 
the  city,  after  which  it  was  fufpended  to  the  branch 
of  a  tree,  in  the  gardens  of  the  Palais  Royal.  St. 
Huruge  was  the  per  fori  felected  to  make  the  polemi- 
cal fpeech,  before  the  ludicrous  ceremony  of  com- 
mitting the  Epifcus  Epifcorum  to  the  flames.  Sig. 
Luigi  de  Pio,  formerly  in  the  fervice  of  his  Sicilian 
Majefly,  is  faid  to  have  fuggefted  fome  hints  to  him 

#  The  following  is  the  character  of  this  man,  ns  given  by  M. 
<\£  Guillermy,  a  noble  like  himfelf,  but  of  a  dififeient  party  : 

"  Le  Marquis  tie  S'Huruges,    efpece  de  fou,   corny  dans  fa 
province  par  les  vexations  qifil  a  exercees  contre  fes  vafiV 
mais  appelle  aujourd'hui  patriote  ai nfi  que  beaucoup  de  gens  de 
xneme  trempe,  etoit  alors  l'infb'Uinesit  dont   on  fe  fervoit  pour 
ameuter  le  Palais -Royal." 

Oil 
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on  this  fubjeft.  Being  a  man  of  refearch,  he  was 
aware  that  when  Luther  burnt  the  Decretals,  in 
the  fquare  of  Wittemburg,  In  Saxony,  he  ufed  the 
following  remarkable  words — "  Quia  tu  conturbafti 
facia  domini  ideo  te  conturbet  ignis  se  tenuis  ;"  and 
he  recommended  to  the  ci-devant  Marquis,  to  confine 
his  fpeech  to  a  mere  paraphrafe  of  this  fentence: 
but  there,  as  ufual,  he  failed,  and  inftead  of  laughing 
at  the  expence  of  the  Pope,  as  was  expe&ed,  the  po- 
pulace turned  all  their  ridicule  againft  the  orator. 

The  frenzy  of  St.  Huruge  was  at  its  full  height,  on 
the  appearance  of  the  celebrated  manifefto,  iffued 
by  the  Duke  of  Brunfwick,  and  it  muft  be  acknow- 
ledged that  on  this  occafion  he  was  of  the  utmoft 
fervice  to  his  country  by  helping  to  give  a  ftrongim- 
pulfion  to  the  public  mind  :  for  although  his  provin- 
cial eloquence  had  no  effedt  on  the  minds  of  men  of 
tafle  or  education,  it  was  admirably  fuited  for  the 
Fanxlourg  St.  Antolney  wrhich  was  at  this  period  the 
fcene  of  his  exertions. 

He  alfo  took  an  a&ive  part  in  the  Revolution  of 
jhe  10th  of  Auguft,  at  which  period  he  conftantly 
aflbciated  with  Legendre,  Santerre,  and  other  leaders 
in  that  memorable  event. 

In  the  fucceeding  contentions,  he  trimmed  accord* 
ing  to  the  fuccefs  or  defeat  of  the  different  factions. 
During  the  monarchy  of  Robefpierre,  he  w^as  one  of 
his  creatures  ;  on  his  condemnation,  one  of  his  revi- 
lers;  on  his  execution,  the  bittereft  of  his  enemies. 
All  the  Englifh,  imprifoned  by  the  orders  of  the  dic- 
tator >  were  w;ell  acquainted  withhiin  ;  for  he  vifited 

them 
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them  daily,  and  was  accuftomed  to  affright  ihefimii 
and  appal  the  bold,  by  his  malignant  predict Iom 
After  the  tbermidarian  Revolution,  they  in  their  tun 
threatened  him  with  vengeance.  In  fhort,  he  w 
foon  after  included  in  the  lift  of  emigrants ! 

It  was  the  per fecu lion  experienced  by  the  tal  - 
tive,  lafcivious,  infignificant  Marquis,  that; convene* 
him  into  a  favage.  Injuftice  generally  begets  hyp< 
crify,  and  not  infrequently  cruelty ;  wrong  is  urge( 
in  retaliation  for  wrong.  Thus,  too,  while  Defp< 
tifm  is  knotting  her  whips>  arranging  her  chains 
and  fharpening  her  axes,'  Anarchy,  the  daughter 
Licentioufnefs,  but  often  alfo  the  mother  of  Liberty^ 
hovers  around,  bufied  in  preparing  the  fcorpions 
revenge,  and  wrhetting  the  fword  of  defolation  ! 


CHABOT. 

Francois  Chabot  was  born  at  St.  Deniez-Dol,  i 
the  Department  of  Avignon,   in  1759;  appointed 
Deputy  to  the  Convention  in  1793.;  ^nd  executed  a 
Paris  on  the  5th  of  April,  1794,    in  confequence  o 
being  implicated  in  a  fuppofedconfpiracy  with  Da 
ton. 

He  was  a  friar  in  his  youth ;  a  hypocrite  in  hi 
manhood;  but,  like  the  French  in  general,  who  die 
perhaps,  better  than  they  live — he  fuffered  with  the 
firmnefs  of  a  hero.  In  allufion  to  his  drefs,  he  was 
here  termed,  by  a  familiar  alliteration,  the  Jhabby 
Chabot.  One  of  the  beft  judges  in  Europe  fpeaks  of 
him  thus — "  Chabot  ne  dement  it  point  la  poltronner'u 
d'un  pretrey  ni  Thypocrifte  d'un  capucin" 

In 
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In  juftice  to  the  ci-devant  capuchin,  it  is,  how- 
ever, ncceflary  to  obferve,  that  although  he  perifhed 
unlamented,  he  was  confidered  innocent  of  the  ridicu- 
lous charges  exhibited  againft  him  #. 

DUMONT  OF  GENOA, 

A  republican  by  birth,  was  the  editor  of  a  newf~ 
paper,  termed  <i  Le  Repuhlicain"  It  was  published 
on  the  King's  flight  to  Varennes,  and  confidered^ 
on  account  of  the  title   as  *  phenomenon. 

At  that  period  there  were  but  eight  republicans  in 
France — J  mean  eight  native  citizens!  Here  follow 
the  names  of  four  of  them:  Petion,  I  lay  or  of  Paris; 
•Condorcet,  fo  celebrated  for  his  attainments  in  the/ 
fciences  ;  Briflbt,  who  died  in  an  honourable  poverty, 
a  martyr  to  his  principles ;  and  t  Du  Chateler>  whom 
Louis  XVI.  in  vain  endeavoured  to  convert  by  all 
the  blandifliments  of  royal  favour. 

*  In  one  of  thefe  he  was  ace u fed  of  taking  money  from  a  fo- 
reign court,  but,  in  a* letter  to  the  Convention,  he  victoriously 
refuted  the  charge  of  corruption.,  by  an  afferrion  never  difproved 
nor- even  denied,  that  he  had  apprized  two  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Safety  of  a  transaction,  in  which  he  had  par- 
ticipated from  no  other  motive  than  to  betray  the  corrupters* 
The  fecret  negociation  here  alluded  to  implicated  two  Dutch 
bankers,  and  at  length  brought  them  alfo  to  the  fcaffold. 

f  Du  Chateltt  was  a  man  of  letters,  and  alfo  a  Lieutenant- 
Colontl  in  the  army.  On  being  wounded  on  the  frontiers,  he 
was  told  that  one  of  the  royal  litters  was  at  his  fervice,  but  he 
rejected  the  offer  with  indignation,  and  in  fitted  en  being  carried 
to  the  hofpital  with-iuch  of  his  fellow  foldiers  as  had  mared  the 
fame  fate. 

Robefpierre, 
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Robefpierre,  on  being  entrufted  with  their  fecrcr 
defign,  afked,  with  afneer— "  Ce  que  c'itott  auime  re- 
fubiique  P ' 

i         LACLOS, 

A  man  of  extraordinary  talents,  great  vices,  ar*4 
the  author  of  Les  Liaifons  danger eufes >  was  the  bo- 
fom  friend  and  conftant  companion  of  M.  d'Eo-alite, 
*he  ci-devant  Duke  of  Orlca.: 

On  the  flight  of  the  King,  he  repaired  to  the  to- 
cicty  of  the  Jacobins,  and  endeavoured  to  procure  a 
petition  from  them,  req.uefting  the  National  AlTem- 
bly  to  dethrone  Louis,  and  declare  Philip  conjlitu- 
iional  Monarch  of  France. 

Being  defeated  in  this  attempt  by  BriiTot,  he  tried  to 
gain  over  the  people,  whom  he  had  affemblcd  for  that 
purpofe  :  and  it  was  this  circumftance  that  induced 
Bailly,  then  Mayor  of  Paris,  to  proclaim  martial 
law,  and  La  Fayette  to  give  orders,  for  what  has 
ever  fince  been  termed  the  maflacre  of  the  Champ  de 
Mars. 

The  misfortunes  of  the  houfe  of  Orleans  may  be 
traced  to  the  crooked  politics  of  this  man  :  And  fuch 
was  his  afcendency  over  the  mind  of  Philip  Egalite, 
that  he  .was  entrufted  with  all,  and  is  faid  to  have 
projected  many  of  his  fchemes  of  aggrandifement. 

M.  OEGRAVE, 

A  Lieutenant-Colonel  in  the  army,  was  the  Mi- 
nifter  at  War,  when  Roland  prefided  over  the  honfe 
department.     The  mod  accomplifhed  woman  that 

France 
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France  has,  perhaps,  ever  produced,  defcribes  him 
"  as  a  little  man  in  every  fenfe  of  the  word  ;  for 
Nature  having  formed  him  gentle  and  timid,  his 
prejudices  tempting  him  to  be  lofty,  and  his  heart 
infpiring  him  with  the  defire  of  being  amiable,  by 
an  endeavour  to  reconcile  all  thefe,  he  became,  in 
reality,  nothing!" 

I  have  heard  a  very  different  character  of  the  ex- 
minifter,  from  a  good  judge  of  mankind  ;  and  how- 
ever much  I  may  be  inclined  to  defer  to  the  difcri- 
mination  of  the  amiable  and  unfortunate  Madame 
Roland,  there  is  fome  reafon  to  fuppofe,  that  her 
opinion  refpeding  this  gentleman  was  fomewhat 
tinctured  by  party  prejudice. 

M.  Degrave  lives  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ken- 
fington;  and  confoles  himfelf,  amidfl  his  misfor- 
tunes, by  means  of  his  books.— It  is  but  juftice  to 
fay,  that  the  French  bear  calamity  with  a  fortitude 
truly  heroic  ;  if  they  are  apt  to  triumph,  perhaps,  a 
little  too  much  in  profperity,  they  evince  a  noble 
conftancy  in  adverfity,  that  would  have  refle&ed  ho- 
nour on  the  floics  of  ancient  times ! 

ST.  JUST. 

The  name  of  this  man,  once  Co  terrible,  is  ftill 
odious  in  France  ;  and  notwithftanding  his  exertions 
may  have  been  of  ufe  to  his  country  during  one  or 
two  critical  periods,  yet,  like  his  friend  Robefpierre, 
he  has  been  eminently  diflerviceable  to  the  caufe  of 
liberty. 

Louis  Leon  de  St.  Juft,  was  ftill  very  young  at 

the 
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the  epoch  of  the  Revolution  ;  but  fuch  was  the  opi- 
nion entertained  of  his  learning  and  talents,  that  he 
was  nominated  an  elector  for  the  department  of 
L'Aifne,  of  which  he  was  alio  a  native.  In  179 j, 
he  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  a  work  entitled  "  Efprit 
de  la  Revolution  et  de  la  Constitution  de  France, " 
in  which  he  made  ufe  of  the  grofleft  flattery  towards 
a  man  then  afpiring  to  the  fupreme  power  ;  in  one 
paflage  in  particular  he  addrefles  him  thus :  "  You 
whom  I  only  know,  as  I  do  God — by  his  mi- 
racles !" 

Soon  after  this  he  was  appointed  a  Deputy  to  the 
National  Convention,  for  the  department  of  la  A~/>- 
vrey  and,  as  may  be  eafily  imagined,  inftantly  joined 
the  party  of  the  Mountain. 

During  the  trial  of  Louis  XVI.  he  made  a  very 
celebrated  fpeech  on  the  13th  of  November  1792,  in 
thecourfe  of  which  he  inculcated  the  novel  and  ex- 
traordinary maxim,  that  it  was  criminal  to  be  a 
king—  "  On  ne  peut  point  regner  innocemment.,, 

Notwithstanding  this,  St.  Juft  had  hitherto  main- 
tained the  reputation  of  virtue,  but  his  conduct  to- 
wards the  Gir\ndey  and  alfo  during  his  million  in 
the  South,  rendered  his  name  detcftable.  After  this 
period,  he  was  ufually  termed  Vame  damnee  de  Robe- 
fpierre. 

He  now  became  a  member  of  the  fanguinary 
Committee  of  Public  Safety,  and  acted  but  too  con- 
spicuous a  part  during  the  reign  of  terror.  His  hif- 
tory  is  therefore  the  hiftory  of  horrors. 

Not  content  with  the  facrifice  of  the  Briflbtins,  it 

was 
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was  he  who  delivered  in  the  reports  that  fent  Anachar- 
fis  Cioots,  Herault*  Phiilippaux,  and  all  the  #Dan- 
tonifts  to  the  fcaffold. 

*  While  along  with  the  Army  of  the  North,  he 
was  attended  by  (la  guillotine  ambulante)  a  guillotine 
mounted  on  wheels,  that  followed  the  troops. 

From  theJiead-quarters  of  the  army  of  the  Rhine, 
he  boafted  in  one  of  his  difpatches,  that  two  young 
men  (Hoche  and  himfelf)  had  baffled  the  veteran. 
General  Wurmfer,  and  the  confummate  Statefman 
Kaunitz,  and  preferved  Strafbourg,  and  all  Alface, 
to  the  Republic.  Thefe,  it  muft  be  allowed,  were 
noble  exploits,  and  it  is  the  means,  not  the  end,  that 
the  moft  faftidious  enemy  would  condemn  t. 

•Two  emigrants  have  been  at  great  pains  to 
depict  St.  Juft  in  the  blacked  colours.  Mallet  du 
Pan  aflerts,  that  he  not  only  adopted,  but  actually 
a£Ud  upon  the. abominable  principle,  that  audacity 
produces  fuccefs,  and  every  crime  is  juftified  by  the 
event,  provided  it  is  profperous.     "  Ofez  r"  he  was 

*  The  great  crime  al leered  a.crainft  thefe  lali  was  corruption. 

"  Ce  font  les  guinges  de  Pitt,"  exclaimed  be,  6i  qui  fayenl 
les  orgies  que  ces  nowveaux  Caiahaas  font  an  Paiais  Royal. — 
C  eft  la  qu  on  fait  les  rep  as  a  cent  ecus  par  tile,  Et  non  contens 
des  biens  dont  la  re-volution  les  comblc^  il  leur  fait  la  revoke 
pour  fe  procurer  les  oifeux  dt  P.hafe." 

f  The  following  is  fald  to  be  part  of  the  difpatch  alluded  to 
above : 

fc  Le  cannon  par  devant,  la  g&illo'tinc  par  derriere,  falre 
faire  cles  prcdige-s  aiix  nouveaux  republicans  !— -Nous  t'ado- 
romfainte  guillotive>  cfeifc  toi  qui  nous  .afiure  ie  regne  de  la 
liberie,"  &c 

accuflomed 
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accuftomed  to  exclaim,  "  Ofez!  voila  le  fccret  de 
tons  nos  faeces."  General  Danican,  not  content 
with  this  outrage  to  morals,  adds  an  outrage  to  hu- 
manity, for  he  pretends,  that  he  gave  orders  to  ere£fc 
a  manufa&ory  at  Meudon,  in  order  to  tan,  during 
the  night,  the  fkins  of  the  perfons  who  f ufFe  red  by 
the  guillotine,  for  the  purpofe  of  fupplying  the  army 
with  boots  and  (hoes  !  But  with  fo  many  real  crimes, 
it  is  needlefs  to  have  recourfe  to  fictitious  ones. 

More  than  one  of  his  fpeeches  in  the  Convention 
have  fubjefted  him  to  the  imputation  of  being  an 
advocate  for  an  equal  diftribution  of  every  fpecies  of 
property-;  and  hence  "  le  niveau  de  St.  Juft"  was 
aptly  compared  to  the  bed  of  Procruftes.  It  is  well 
known,  that  he  often  fpoke  openly  in  favour  of  an 
Agrarian  law,  or  the  equal  diftribution  of  land;  and 
among  his  papers  was  found  a  note  (written  how- 
ever by  another  hand),  in  which  it  was  laid  down  as. 
a  maxim,  "  that  a  revolutionifl  fhould  be  ready  to 
march  with  his  feet  fteeped  in  blood  and  tears." 

When  the  Thermidorean  crifts  took  place,  St.  Juft 
entered  the  AfTembly,  and  commenced  an  artful  and 
infidious  fpeech  relative  to  the  rumours  about  a  di- 
vifion  among  the  Members  of  the  Government. 
It  was  then  that  Tallien,  afraid  of  his  popular  ta- 
lents, interrupted  him,  and  poured  forth  a  mod  bitter 
invedive  againft  his  condu£t,  which  "prevented  him 
from  refuming  the  fubjedt  of  his  difcourfe,  although 
he  never  quitted  the  tribune,  not  even  when  the  de- 
cree of  accufation  was  about  to  be  launched  againft 
him.     His  powers  of  utterance  appeared,  however, 

to* 
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to  be  interdicted  during  this  awful  fcene,  and  his 
countenance  changed  frequently  as  the  danger  ap- 
proached. He  was  now  even  feen  to  fhed  tears,  al- 
though on  a  former  occafion  he  had  exhibited  great 
perfonal  courage,  by  placing  himfelf  at  the  head  of 
the  army,  and  expofing  himfelf  to  the  heat  of  an 
action,  during  an  engagement  with  the  combined 
powers. 

No  fooner  was  the  fatal  decree  pronounced  than 
he  was  arretted,  and  carried  from  the  hall  of  the 
Convention  to  the  Scotch  College,  then  converted  in- 
to a  prifon,  and  not  to  the  Luxembourg,  along  with 
Robefpierre,  Couthon,  and  the  reft  of  his  aflbciates. 
He  was  however  refcued  in  about  fix  hours  after, 
and  conveyed  in  triumph  to  the  Commune,  where  he 
was  conftituted  "  Chief  of  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee, "  and  meafures  were  inftantly  taken  to  put  all 
the  authors  of  the  new  revolution  to  death. 

His  opponents,  however,  proved  victorious,  and 
he  was  feized  a  fecond  time,  and  fent  in  a  cart  to 
the  guillotine.  While  on  the  way  thither,  he  feem- 
ed  to  have  recovered  a  wonderful  degree  of fang-froid, 
and  appeared  but  little  affected  by  the  maledictions 
•  of  an  irnmenfe  crowd,  who  were  taught  to  believe 
that  all  their  miferies  had  originated  in  his  crimes, 
and  thofe  of  his  accomplices. 

The  writer  of  this  article  can  teftify,  that  the 
fight  of  the  axe  excited  no  terrors  in  the  face  of  this 
1  fierce  and  haughty  Triumvir,  for  he  fubmitted  to  his 
fate  with  a  firmnefs  which  could  only  have  been  ex- 
pected from  an  eminently  virtuous  man,  prepared  to 
Vox.  I.  G  fuffer 
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fuffer  in  a  good  caufe,  and  therefore  armed  with 
conscience  unacquainted  with  remorfe. 

Thus  perifhed,  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner, 
the  Deputy  St.  Juft,  on  the  ioth  Thermidor  (28tl 
July)  1794,  and  in  the  28th  year  of  his  age.  Th< 
*  fquare  where  he  fuffered  had  often  been  the  fcen< 
of  his  own  atrocities.  It  was  there  that  his  blood; 
proscriptions  were  literally  executed,  according  t< 
the  tenor  of  his  barbarous  decrees  ;  it  was  there  th; 
his  enemies  were  immolated,  in  order  to  affuage  his 
vengeance  or  gratify  his  ambition  ;  and  it  was  there 
alfo,  by  a  juft  retribution,  that  a  period  was  at  laft 
put  to  his  own  life  and  crimes  1 

M.  DE  LA  ROCHEFOUCAULD  LIANCOURT. 

This  nobleman,  known  formerly  by  the  title  of 
Due  de  Liancourt,  although  he  does  mot  now  claim 
it,  even  by  eourtefy,  for  he  is  a  modeft,  as  well  as  a 
good  man,  was  one  of  the  members  of  the  States- 
General,  and  joined  the  majority  of  the  clergy,  arid 
the  minority  of  the  nobles,  when  they  met — tor 
they  never  united  with  the  tlers-ctat  or  Commons. 
He  was  alfo  prefident  cf  the  club  of  1789. 

Notwithftanding  thi'V  the  Duke  was  perfonaily 
attached  to  the  t  King  \  and  it  was  he  who,  at  one 

*  La  Place  de  la  Revolution. 

f  It  has  been  infmuited  by  M.  Bertrand,  in  a  work  lately 
published  in  this  country,  that  be  became  a  patriot,  in  order  to 
betray  the  patriots  to  the  king,  with  *hom  he  kept  up  a  fecrtt 
correfpondtnee;  but  no  fooner  was  M.  de  la  R.  Liancourt  in- 
formed of  this,  than  he  di  fa  vowed  the  charge,  in  a  letter  publifh- 
tfd  in  a  r.ewfpaptr  on  the  Continent. 

oJclockl 
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o'clock  of  the  morning  of  the  15th  of  July  1789, 
firft  informed  Louis  XVI.  of  the  capture  of  the 
Baftile!  His  Majefty  was  abfolutely  ignorant  of  t he- 
event,  when  his  minifters  left  him,  at  eleveri  o'clock 
on  the  preceding  evening:  they  carefully  concealed 
it  (for  it  is  ridiculous  to  fuppofe  them  unacquainted 
with  fo  important  a  tranfa&ion)  from  the  deluded 
Monarch.  The  Duke  having  learned  the  particulars, 
by  means  of  two  deputies  who  had  been  prefent,  in- 
ftantly  flew  from  the  Affembly  to  the  palace  ;  and, 
entering  the  privy-chamber,  difclofed  the  fatal  fe- 
cret  to  the  king.  <{  §hfai-je  done  fait  pour  que  le 
peuple  seleve  con t re  ?noi  /•"  dit-il  avec  une  ehuleur  pro- 
fonde  ma'iS'Cahne.  "  Shiillif.ejivec  mot  dans  ma  con- 
fcience>  £ff  il  verraji  jamais  il  a  eu  un  meilleur  ami,  Jt 
depuis  que  fai  le  droit  de  ?rioccuper  de  fon  bonheur^  ??ion 
coeur  a  jamais  eu  une  autre  perfee." 

This  would  have  done  great  honour  to  his  Ma- 
jefty's  heart,  were  it  not  fufpefted  that  he  had  pre- 
pared an  army,  at  this  very  moment,  under  M.  de 
Broglio,  on  purpofe  to  chaftife  the  Pari  Cans,  and 
flifle  the  infant  cry  of  Liberty. 

On  being  brought  back  prjfoner,  after  his  flight 
to  Varennes,  he  exclaimed,  in  the  fame  (train,  to 
the  Duke — "  Ah  !  fij'eus  atteint  le  but  de  mon  voyage, 
le  peuple  auroit  vujije  meritoisfes  foupfons  &  fon  in- 
jujli.e! 

M.  de  la  Rochefoucauld  Liancourt  fpon  after  left 
■•  France,  and  was  lucky  enough  to. arrive  fafein  Eng- 
land.   Preferring  the  country  to  tfc^.capital,  he  took 
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up  his  refidence  at  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  in  Suffolk  ; 
but  he  foon  after  repaired  to  America,  where  a 
publication  of  his  has  appeared,  on  the  improvement 
of  the  Criminal  Code  of  Pennfylvania. 

In  this  traft,  he  points  out  the  difference  between 
mild  and  fanguinary  laws,  by  a  reference  to  the  ac- 
tual practice  of  Pennfylvania,  in  confcquence  of 
which  the  number  of  offenders  has  been  leflencd  full 
one  half!  No  whips,  or  chains  are  to  be  feen  there". 
Great  crimes  are  puniflied  with  a  falutary  feverity ; 
petty  political  mifdemcanors  are  not  expiated  by  fe- 
ci ujion  from  fociety  ;  hard  labour  becomes  the  juft 
portion  of  the  malefactor  or  the  vagabond,  and  the 
difclptine  of  the  houfe  of  correction  is  administered  to 
thefe  alone. 

When  Louis  XVI.  like  our  Charles  I.  was  doom- 
ed to  undergo  a  public  trial,  the  Duke  addrcficd  a 
letter  to  Bafrere,  then  Prefident  of  the  Aflembly, 
dated  November  19th,  in  which  he  offered  to  be- 
come his  defender,  at  the  bar  of  the  National  Tri-  l 
bun  at.  On  the  2oth  of  December  1792,  he  alfo 
wrote  a  letter  to  M.  Malemerbes,  who  had  been 
chofen  by  Louis  as  his  advocate,  in  which  he  en-  j 
deavourcd  to  depicT:  his  character  as  that  of  an  ami- 
able and  philanthropic  fovereign  ;  exclaiming  at  ihe 
fame  time — u  Ah  !  ft  lafacr'ifce  de  ma  vie  efi  utile  an 
honheur  cle  la  France  y  j  fy  J  ids  prepare  /" 

The  truth  is,  that  the  haughty  Henrietta  Maria, 
confort  of  Charles  I,  and  the  unfortunate  Maria 
Antoinette,  the  partner,  not  only  of  the  bed,  but  the 
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tccupier  of  the  throne  of  Louis  XVI,  occafioned  the 
cataftrophe  of  both. 

Louis  was  not  unacquainted  with  his  own  foibles  ; 
for  the  Due  de  Liancourt  has  fecn  a  MS.  in  his  Ma* 
jefty's  hand-writing,  in  which  he  freely  depifred  his 
own  character,  and  particular! fed  his  good  qualities, 
not  omitting  even  his  faults;  in  which  he  recounted 
the  obftacles  he  had  met  with,  and  endeavoured  to 
furmount,  in  his  own  difpofuion  ;  the  views  with 
which  he  afcended  the  throne;  the  plans  he  had  re- 
fitted;  thofe  he  was  enabled  to  execute,  and  thofe 
he  did  not  dare  to  undertake. 

To  fuch  a  difpofition,  had  he  either  added  forti- 
tude, or  been  lucky  enough  to  have  been  furrounded 
by  a  prudent  confort  and  virtuous  counfellors,  he 
might  have  perhaps  rivalled  the  only  two  good  Prin- 
ces of  his  family,  Henry  IV.  and  Louis  XII. 

M.  de  la  Rochefoucauld  Liancourt,  after  a  fhort 
refidence  in  America,  has  returned  to  Europe,  and 
now  re  fides  at  Hamburgh. 

BOISSY  D'ANGLAS. 

The  Reprefentative  Boifly  d'Anglas,  was- one  of 
the  order  of  the  ci-devant  nobleiTe,  and  voted  uni- 
formly with  that  patriotic  minority  of  the  nobles 
which  a£led  in  union  and  concert  with  the  tlers-etat. 
His  reputation  began  to  rife  confiderably,  about  the 
time  when  the  firlt  National  Aftemhly  was  verging 
»to  its  clofe,  in  confequence  of  his  eloquent  and 
Spirited  obfervations  on  Calonne's  work — "  On  the 
?refent  and  future  State  of  France,"— and  his  maf- 
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terly  Reply  to  a  Publication  of  the  celebrated  Ray. 
nal. 

Under  the  government  of  Robefpierre  andDanton, 
BoiiTy  made  no  very  prominent  figure,  being  throw 
as   it  were,    into  the   back-ground  of  the  pi£tur< 
Ever  fince  the  9th  of  Thermidor,  however,  he  has  ha< 
occaQon  to  aft  grand  and  important  parts.     His  po- 
litical and  cecanomical  Reports,  preferred  at   inter- 
vals to  the   Convention,  in  the  name  of  the   Com- 
mittee of  Public  Safety,  difplay  unufual  vigour  an( 
boldnefs  of  conception,   combined   with  a   fuperioi 
elegance  of  manner ;  while  his  fentirnents  on  the  ex« 
pediency   or  inexpediency  of  reftoring  the  Belgi< 
Provinces  to  the  Houfe  of  Auftria,  unfold  the  deepei 
political  views. 

He  is  generally  reputed  to  be  the   prime  mov< 
and  author  of  the  exifling  Conftitution,   infomucl 
that  the  Jacobins,   who  arc   ftill  attached   to  that  oi 
j 793,  do  not  fcruple  to  flyle   the  former — The  Pc 
trlcian  Ccnjiitution  of  Boiff'y  cV  Anglas  *. 

For  fome  time,  a  report  was  very  current  at  Pari?, 
that  BoifTy,   in  the  Committee  of  Legiflation,    hat 
exprefTed  an  opinion  favourable  to  the  appointment  oi 
a  perpetual  Prefident  of  the  Executive  Dlreclory.     Thij 
circumftance  rendered  him   for  a  time  unpopular 
drew  on  him  the  fufpicion  of  being  a  fecret  tRoyalift, 

ai 


*  He  was  the  Reporter  of  the  Committee  of  Eleven,  appoint 
ed  to  examine  and  decide  on  its  melius  ! 

-f  The  following  very  eloquent  fpeech,  pronounced  in  tl 
Council  of  Ancients,  on  the  13d*  Fiuclidor  (Augufl:  31,)  V9< 

procim 
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^nd  even  occafioncd  his  being  denounced  in  a  Gene- 
ral Committee. 

He 

procured  him  a  multitude  of  enemies,  as  he  was  pnrticulaily  ck- 
fi.'Oiis  to  exclude  the  Jacobins  from  the  benefit  of  a  general 
amneity,  which  however  they  obtained,  in  cppofition  to  his  opi- 
nion : 

"  It  was  a  memorable  circumstance,  a  grand  period  ofhiffo-- 
ry,  when  a  man  who  had  obtained  great  influence  ovtr  his  fellow- 
citizens,  a  man  powerful  by  his  eloquence,  his  character,  and 
his  victories  5  when  Csefar,  in  a  word,  attempted  to  perfuade  the 
Roman  Senate  to  exerciie  clemency  towards  the  accomplices  of 
Cataline,  the  virtuous  and  inflexible  Cato,  appealing  to  the 
facred  name  of  liberty,  which  was  menaced  ;  to  the  deare(t  inie- 
refts  of  his  country,  which  were  endangered  ;  and  to  the  vener- 
able rights  of  juftice,  which  were  forgotten  j  caufed  their  pu- 
nishment to  be  decreed  and  executed. 

"  I  will  venture  to  repeat,  that  this  is  neither  the  time  m>r 
the  place  for  exercifing  that  grand  ac~l  of  indulgence  which  is 
propofed  to  you, 

"  Wherefore  do  I  fay  fo  ?  It  was  only  yefterday  that  they 
were  confpiring  again  it  you  j  it  was  but  yefterday  that  odi- 
ous and  execrable  colours  were  displayed  as  the  fignal  for  your 
-aflafii nation  ;  it  was  but  yefterday  that,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
circumfpection  and  activity  of  Government,  there  would  have 
been  an  end  of  the  (late,  of  you,  and  of  liberty  5  and  you  will 
proclaim  a  generous  pardon  in  favour  of  thofe  who  formed  the 
ftrength  and  the  hope  of  your  enemies  ;  you  will  invite  them  to 
renew  their  plots,  by  holding  forth  impunity  as  the  mo  ft  unfa- 
vourable iffue  of  their  attempts  ! 

c<  No,  no,  you  will  not  :  at  leaft  when  the  period  ofdifcuf- 
fion  arrives,  I  mail  find  litvle  difficulty  ia  combating  the  argu- 
ments of  the  advocates  of  the  meafure. 

"  What  is  it  that  in  effect  they  propofe  ?  To  confign  to  obli- 
vion ail  revolutionary  crimes.     Alas  !  but  in  order  to  do  this 
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He  recovered  his  character  however,  during  what 
was  termed  the  Vendemarian   Con/piracy^   when  the 

fe&ions 

you  muft  heal  all  the  wounds  that  have  been  infilled  ;  you  mult . 
repair  the  effe£ts  of  every  calamity,  and  find  confolation  for  every 
misfortune  ;  you  muft  change  the  hearts  of  the  wicked,  and  when 
you  pardon  them  in  the  name  of  the  people,  you  mutt  teach 
them  to  pardon  themfelves  ;  the  afiafTm,  murderer,  the  robber, 
the  denouncer,  the  plunderer,  muft  al  your  command  change 
their  manners  and  their  principles,  and  become  good  citizens. 

But  this  is  a  talk  beyond  your  power  j  and  the  oblivion  which 
yoa  proclaim  will  only  be  partial,  or  rather  it  never  will  exiftj 
no,  it  never  will  exift,     Do  you  imagine  that  in  the  South,  for 
example,  in  thofe  beautiful  but  unfortunate  countries  which  have 
been  fo  much  diftracied  by  factions,  which  have  been  enfanguined 
by  fo  many  afTafli nations,  which  have  been  fo  often  laid  waftt 
with  pillage  5  in  the  countries  from  whence  the  Deputies  comi 
influenced  by  fentiments  of  philanthropy  which  do  thtm  the 
greater  honour,  inafmuch  as  they  personally  have  many  injuries 
to  pardon  5  do  you  imagine,  1  fay,  that  the  relations  of  the  un- 
fortunate victims  that  were  facriflced  at  Bidouin,  at  Toulon,  at 
Oranges,  and  at  Fort  Jean,  can  ever  forget  that  you  denied  them 
the  juftice  that  was  prom  i  fed  them?     Do  you  fuppofe  that  they 
can,  without  terror,  without  honor,  without  emotions  of  which  . 
you  muft  dread  the  impulfe,  fee  again  at  their  houfes,  in  their 
towns  and  in  their  fields,  the  ferocious  butchers  of  their  fathers, 
the  frightful  accomplices  of  their  tyrants  ? 

**  Ah!  you  fpeak  of  reaction,  and  do  you  not  reflect  on  all 
thofe  reactions  which  will  fo'.low  if  by  one  word,  if  by  one 
decree  you  ordain  a  Citizen  to  look  upon,  to  behold  in  cold 
blood,  and  without  hope  of  any  fatijfaclion,  him  who  has  ravifli- 
ed  his  wife,  or  who  has  configned  her  to  the  molt  horrible  capti- 
vity. 

f<  Citizens  Reprefentatives,  the  amnefty  which*  is  propofed  to 
you  will  be  like  an  application  of  boiling  vinegar  to  all  thefe 

wound.,  j 
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fe&ions  of  Paris  were  in  open  rebellion   againft  the 

legiflature,  and  Ferrand,  a  Deputy,  loft  his  life,  in 

confequence  of  the  fury  of  the  mob.  j 

On 

wounds  i  it  will  arm  citizen  againft  citizen  ;  it  will  kindle  the 
flame  of  civil  war  in  thofe  countries  where  it  will  mod  generally 
operate. 

(<  An  amnefty  is  the  effecl  of  circum (ranees,  and  not  the  re- 
fult  of  the  will  of  a  legiflature  $   it  ought   rather  to  be  the  confe- 
quence of  an  individual  will,  fo  to  fpeak,  than  of  a  general  wilK- 
It  will  take  place  of  i.tfelf,  for  all  have  need  of  forgivenefs  ;   and 
time,  which  confolidates  every  thing,  will  alfo  heal  up  wounds  5 
but  you  will  retard    its   arrival  by  attempting  to  render  it  pre- 
mature.    Make  the    people   happy    by   your  "inftitutions   and 
by  your  laws,  and  you  will  produce  an  amnefty.     Teach  them' 
to  forget,  under  the  biefiings  of  a  good  government,  all  the  cviik 
of  tyranny,  and  you  will -compel  thofe  who  differed,  to  remem- 
,ber  their  misfortunes  no  more.. 

4(  An  amnefty  in  leg  I  flat  ion  is  an  acl.  of  vveaknefs  which  can' 
only  give  audacity  to  crimes,-  importance  to  the  efforts  of  fac- 
tion, and  prevalence  to  contempt  of  the  laws.  Good  men  wilL 
profit  nothing  from  it,  it  will  only  be  of  advantage  to  the  profli- 
gate. 

Da  you  think  that  if  the  bloody  faction  of  anarchy,  or  of  Roy-- 
alifm,  were  to  rife  into  power  by  the  aid  of  this  fame  amnefty,, 
fo  eafily  granted,  that  they  would  extend  its  operations  to  you  ? 
No,  certainly,- their  leaders  would  be  the  furl  to  call  it  unconn:;- 
tutional. 

"  An  amnefty  was  proclaimed  at  the  di Ablution  of  the  fir  ft 
Conftituent  Affembly  :  has  it  been  reflected  ?  Has  it  favtd  a 
fingle  individual  from  the  txecrablc  fword  cFFouauier  Tinvilie  ? 
No,  alas !  Recollect  the  fate  of  the  members  of  the  Parliament  ' 
of  Touloufe,  #who  returning  to  France  upon  the  faith  of  this 
amnefty,  fell  victims  in  a  mafs  to  their  confidence  in  the  decrees 
of  the  Representatives  of  the  People, 
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On  this  occafion  BoilTy  affumed  the  chair  as  Prefi- 
dent,  and  ailed  not  only  with  great  heroifm,  but  alfo 

with   , 


11  An!  were  I  permitted  to  untold  to  you  for  a  moment  the 
bloody  archives  of  Rebefpicrre's  Committee,  I  could  teach  you 
the  ufe  which  tyrants  make  of  amnt fries.  Jof.  Lebon  confuheJ 
*he  Committee  to  know  how  he  was  to  treat  the  amnefiy  of 
1791.  7  he  amnefiy  cf  the  Conftiiuent  Afjembly,  replied  thefe  De- 
c  mviis,  <was  a  Crime  in  tbofe  who  proclaimed  it,  and  ought  t$ 
fret  eel  no  crime  from  the  vengeance  of  the  la*w.  Jofeph  Lebon 
obeyed  his  infrruclions,  and  conhgned  all  his  victims  to  death. 

"  But  why  mould  I  have  recourfe  to  all  thefe  arguments  ? 
Vay  1  not  appeal  to  your  own  experience  ?  Enough  of  amnef- 
ties  have  been  proclaimed  to  enable  you  to  calculate  their  effecls  % 
turn  over  the  pages  of  cur  hifrcry,  and  tell  me  if  the  impunity  of 
criminals  Las  not  framed  them  with  blood.  An  amnefty  is  pro- 
claimed for  the  cut-throars  of  the  Glaciere,  and  a  few  months 
are  icaicely  elapftd  when  the  crimes  of  the  2d  of  September  are 
reprobated  as  a  difgrace  to  the  Human  fpecies.  They  pafs  un- 
punifhed,  and  the  confpiracy  of  the  io^h  of  March  threatens  the 
exigence  cf  the  national  representation.  It  paflea  impumfhed  in 
its  turn — What  do  I  fay  ?  It  is  crowned  by  the  eftablifhmtnt  of 
the  Revolut'onary  Tribunal.  On  the  31ft  cf  March  it  is  exe- 
cuted ;  forty  Reprefentatives  of  the  people  are  led  in  fwec^ffion 
to  the  fcaffold  ;  all  France  is  befmeared  with  blood  and  bedewed 
with  tears  j  the  country  is  covered  with  aff.iffins  and  butchers, 
with  burying-grounds  and  prifons  ;  the  villages  are  burnt,  citi- 
zens are  fiaughtered  in  a  mafs,  and  when  the  day  of  juftice  ar- 
rives, the  puniihmtnt  of  the  culprit?,  modified  by  clemency, 
produces  the  revolt  of  the  12th  Germinal,  and  the  impunity  with 
which  it  paiTes  produces  that  of  the  ift  Pra-rial.  At  your  feet, 
before  your  eyes,  a  Representative  of  the  People  is  murdered  j 
are  threatened  with  a  fimilar  fate,  and  his  head  is  preferred 
as  the  fignal  for  your  facrifice. 
!  I  conjure  you  in  the  name  of  humanity  itfclf,   in  the 
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with  uncommon  prefence  of  mind.  A  portrait  of 
him  was  painted,  defcriptiveof  this  critical  moment, 
in  which  with  one  hand  he  averts  the  pikes  of  the  in- 
furgents  from  his  breaft,  while  he  waved  the  other, 
in  order  to  tranquillize  the  turbulent  Atlembly. 

In  1794,  BoifTy  published  a  work,  greatly  admired 
for  its  beauty  and  energy,  under  the  modeft  tile  of— 
"  Certain  Ideas  on  the  Arts." 

The  following  paifage  may  ferve,  in  fome  degree, 
to  throw  light  on  the   philofophical  fyftem  planned 
and  adopted  in  his  mind— "  We  fliould  be  enlight- 
ened with  regard  to  the  extent  of  our  duties,  our 
power,  our  means :   let  us  calculate  the  quantum  of 
our  ftrength  and  riches,  and  then  confider  the  end 
which  we  ought  to  have  in  view.     Let  us  (till  keep 
in  mind,  that  it  is  not  a  new  people  we  are  called 
upon  to  organize — that  it  is  not  a  few  tribes  dif- 
perfed  here  and  there  over  uncultivated  regions,  with- 
out  opulence,   induftry,    luxury,    great  ^cities,  and 
grand  eftablifhments— but   that   it   is  aff  old  nation, 
whofe  regeneration  we  are  ambitious  to  produce.     It 
is  a  mafs  of  a&ive   and  enlightened  individuals,    to 
whom  induftry  has  become  a  want,  luxury  a  natural 
paffion,  and  knowledge  a  necefiity.     Tt  is  a  people 

name  of  juftice,  in  the  name  of  the  public  uUereit,  not  to  retu 
men  to  fociety  who  would  again  tear  it  aJbfcdef  ;  who,  not  con- 
tent with  impunity,  are  ilill  thirfting  for  new  af&ftnatiotts,  de- 
vastation, and  plunder.  Da  net  expofe  the  harmlefs  and  peace- 
able man,  who  once,  was  the  victim  of  tyranny,  which  is  now  no 
more,  to  fee  his  .oppreifois  among  his  teilow  -citizens— What  do 
I  fay?  Among  his  rulers,  and  perhaps  among  his  Reprtfenta- 
tives,  and  to  become  himfelf  ferocious  and  murderous." 
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prompted  by  their  fublime  and  ardent  genius,  to 
maintain  the  firft  rank  among  poliflied  focieties;  a 
people  living  in  the  moft  fertile  territory  in  Europe, 
poflefling   extenfive  colonies  and   commercial   efta- 

blifhments  in  Afia,  Africa,  and  America 

"  It  is  our  duty,  therefore,  to  organize  for  fuch  a 
people,  not  the  means  of  poverty,  but  of  plenty— not 
to  inftrua  them  in  the  things  they  ought  to  fart  with, 
but  to  fhew  \\izm.how,  and  in  what  manner,  they  are 

TO  ENJOY. " 

Boifly  d'Anglas,  now  in  the  39th  year  of  his  age, 
has,  on  all  occafions,  exprefled  himfelf  frankly  anyi 
boldly  in  behalf  of  a  renovation  of  morals.  He  in 
particular  denounced  the  numerous  gaming-houfes, 
that  had  lately  obtruded  in  every  corner  of  Paris,  and 
called  down  the  vengeance  of  the  legiflature  on  thofe 
fhameful  confpiracies  againft  the  peace  and  happinefs 
of  the  focial  world. 

Notwithftanding  thefe  fervices,  his  conduft  had 
long  been  fufpecledhy  the  zealots  of  republican  Mm, 
and  he  has  of  late  given  them  but  too  fair  an  oppor- 
tunity to  gratify  their  vengeance. 

Soon  after  the  eftablifliment  of  that  conftitution, 
in  the  creation  of  which  he  had  fo  eminent  a  fhare, 
Boifly  feemed  anxious  on  many  occafions  to  deflroy 
the  work  of  his  own  hands.  His  oppofition  to  the 
Directory  has  been  uniform.  He  not  only  blamed 
the  very  culpable  meafure  of  executing  men  by 
means  of  martial  law,  but  feemed  anxious  to  deprive 
the  government  of  its  energy,  at  the  very  moment 
the  interefts  of  the  empire  were  at  flake. 

But 
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But  it  was  his  jun&ion  with  the  party  of  Barthe- 
lemy,   Camille  Jourdan,  &c.  that  gave  tl  ateft 

offence,  and  was  attended  with  the  mod  difaflrous 
confequences,  for  he  was  confidered  as  one  of  the 
ringleaders  in  the  real  or  pretended  "  confpiracy  to 
reftore  Royalty,''  and  ordered  to  be  tranfported  to 
Cayenne* 

GENERAL  LEFEBVRE, 

Is  reproached  by  his  enemies,  with  the  crime  of 
having  been  born  in  a  cottage.  God  knows  that 
this  mud  have  been  involuntary,  afieaft,  on  his  partt 
But,  in  imitation  of  Marius,  when  the  Roman  nobi- 
lity boafted  of  the  ftatues  of  their  anceftors,  he  too 
may  open  his  bofom,  and  exhibit  his  honeft  fears,  by 
way  of  a  reply. 

Deftined  for  the  army,  Lefebvre  rofe  to  a  halbert ; 
and  would  have  flopped  for  ever  at  this  point  in  the 
mufter-roil,  under  the  ancient  order  of  things;  with- 
out patronage,  friends, -family,  or  title;  deftitute  of 
every  thing  but  talents  to  back  his  pretenfions,  he 
would  have  been  worn  out  in  the  fervice  ;  and  pined 
away  the  latter  part  of  a  miferable  exiftence  (had 
death,  famine,  and  fatigue,  fpared  him  fo  long)  in 
either  a  jail  or  an  hofpital. 

In  confequence  of  a  Revolution,  wonderful  in  all 
its  parts,  the  quondam  drill-ferjeant  has  diftinguifhed 
himfelf  confiderably,  more  efpecially  on  the  pafTage 
of  the  Rhine.  The  man,  who  made  himfelf  a  ge- 
neral, was  oppofed  to  a  prince,  who  was  born  one ! 

His 
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His  Highnefs*  had  learned  to  dance ;  and,  unfortu- 
nately for  him,  is  faid  to  have  been  actually  pra&if- 
ing  a  pas  de  deux,  at  a  ball,  the  very  moment  Lefeb- 
vre  was  beating  up  his  quarters  ! 

The  Aulic  council  of  war  would  have  inftantly 
broken  an  untitled  fubaltern,  and  chained  him,  per- 
haps, like  poor  Trenck,  in  a  dungeon,  ten  feet  by 
fix;  but  exalted  rank,  and  high  blood,  muft -be  dealt 
differently  with  :  his  ferefiity^  therefore,  had  a  jocular 
kind  of  puniihment  'aifigned  him;  for  being  known 
to  be  attached  to  the  lyrrhick  meafure  of  the  an- 
cients, he  has  been  ordered,  if  wre  are  to  credit  the 
foreign  journals,  to  dance  all  the  wray  to  Vienna! 

GREGOIRE, 

The  Conflitutional  Bimop  of  Blois,  is  celebrated 
for  his  various  and  profound  literature,  no  lefs  than 
for  the  urbanity  of  his  manners  :  he  is,  in  fhort,  al- 
lowed to  be  one  of  the  mod:  accomplifhed  men  who 
fit  in  the  circle  of  French  legiflators. 

He  has  been  traced  to  a  village  near  Nanci,  in 
Lorraine,  of  which  he  was  the  cure  ;  and  where,  in 
fpite  of  the  obfcurity  of  his  ftation,  the  fame  of  his 
learning  and  probity  had  already  procured  him  un- 
common refpe6t  and  celebrity. 
,  At  the  time  of  the  convocation  of  the  Etats  Gene* 
raux,  in  1789,  Gregoire  was  deftined  to  remain  no 
longer  in  retirement : — his  talents,  and  the  public 
favour,   obtained  for  him  a  place  in  that  auguft  and 

#  The  young  Piincede  W.  a  General  in  the  In.perial  army. 

honour- 
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honourable  aflembly.  Since  his  firft  appearance  on 
the  ftage  of  public  life,  he  has  always  difplayed  the 
greateft  moderation,  and  uniformity  of  character — - 
ever  deported  himfelf  as  an  ornament  of  his  order — 
and  ever  been  confidered  as  an  honour  to  his  country. 
His  rare  talents,  incorruptible  integrity,  difinterefted 
patriotifm,  and  found  piety,  have  conftantly  (hone  in 
the  full  blaze  of  meridian  glory. 

He  concurred  with  thofe  virtuous  clergymen  in 
the  fitting  of  the  States  General,  who  united  them- 
felves  with  the  Tiers  Etat,  in  oppofition  to  the  de- 
fign  of  allotting  feparrate  chambers  for  the  two  fupe- 
rior  orders. 

In  the  firft  National  Aflembly,  he  appeared  as  a 
champion  for  the  rights  of  the  people,  sgainft  the 
exceflive  authority  exercifed  by  the  church  ;  and  is 
thought  to  have  contributed  more  than  any  other 
man  to  the  reformation  of  clerical  abufes,  which  af- 
terwards took  place  : — in  the  article  relating  to  the 
abolition  of  tythes,  however,  he  conftantly  voted  with 
the  minority — confidering  the  inftitution  to  be  of 
Divine  original ! 

His  philanthropy  wras  particularly  diflinguifhed  by 
many  fervid  and  eloquent  fpeeches  and  motions  in 
favour  of  the  emancipation  of  the  African  flaves  ; 
and  he  took  an  active  part  in  all  the  debates  of  the 
Legiflative  Body  on  that  fubject. 

His  talents  alfo  appeared  to  advantage,  on  another 
extraordinary  occafion.  The  reform  introduced  into 
the  civil  constitution  of  the  French  church,  being 
difrelifhed  by  many  of  thf  clergy,  thefe  refractories 

began 
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began  to  folicit  the  church  of  Rome  to  difpatch 
monitory,  prohibiting  all  attempts  on  their  order — 
then  it  was  that  M.  Grecroire  rublifhed  his  ce^e- 
brated   brochure,   entitled,    "  A    Prefe)  aga'inft 

Schljm"  Whatever  fuccefs  this  wok  met  with 
among  his  own  countrymen,  its  reception  was  not  fo 
favourable  in  iome  of  the  ftates  of  Italy,  particularly 
at  Naples,  where  an  everlafting  crafh  of  interefts 
fubfifts  between  the  civil  and  prieftly  authorities;  and 
at  Rome,  where  the  1  pearance  of  innova- 

tion, in  matters  pertaining  to  ecclefiaftical  disci- 
pline, is  looked  upon  as  Atheifm. 

The  tra-nfiatiun  of  his  work,  gave  rife  to  the  pub- 
lication of  another  curious  and  pleafant  tract,  en- 
titled,. "  A  Queftion,  Whether  a  Ja?ifenijl  be  not  alfo  a 
Jacobin  r 

In  the  firft  fitting  of  the  National  Convention, 
September  21ft,  J 792,  Gregoire  concurred  in  the 
vote  (on  the  motion  of  Collot  d'Herbois)  for  the  abo- 
lition of  Royalty  in  France.  At  a  fubfequent  meet- 
ing, November  6th,  1793,  wnen  Gobet,  Conftitu- 
tional  Biihop  of  Paris,  attended  by  his  Vicar  Gene- 
ral, renounced  his  clerical  function  at  the  Bar  of  the 
Convention,  (und^r  the  notion  of  preferring  the  wor- 
fhip  of  Reafon  alone)  Gregoire,  in  a  declaration  full 
of  zeal,  aflerted  his  Chriftianky,  and  fcrupulous  ad- 
herence to  the  faith  of  his  forefathers. 

The  Reprefentatives  fent  on  miffion  to  the  armies 
and  departments  of  France,  have,  as  it  is  wrell  known, 
been  often  guilty  of  great  outrages,  and  have  in- 
curred, in  confequence,  no  fmall  portion  of  popular 

odium. 
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4>dium.  Gregoire,  however,  in  every  department 
which  he  has  vifited,  has  cojidu&ed  himfelf  in  fuch 
%  manner,  as  to  carry  back  with  him  the  gratulations 
of  his  fellow-citizens. 

The  inhabitants  of  Savoy,  and  of  all  the  diftricls 
conquered  from  the  King  of  Sardinia,  were  remark* 
?tbly  averfe  to  an  union  with  the  French  Republic: 
the  amicable  difpofition  they  now  fhow  towards 
France,  has  been  chiefly  excited  by  the  great  virtues 
of  this  popular  Reprefentative. 

.  The  higheft  eulogy  that  can  be  pronounced  on 
his  character,  is  the  lingular  obfervation,  that  iince 
the  commencement  of  the  Revolution,  he  has  claim* 
ed  the  admiration,  and  won  the  confidence,  of  all  the 
different  factions  that  have,  by  turns,  prevailed  in 
the  French  Government.  Under  the  bloody  regimen 
of  Robefpierre,  a  fyftem  of  profcription  had  been 
commenced  againft  all  men  of  letters,  and  profefled 
religionifts. — Such,  however,  was  the  veneration  with 
which  M.  Gregoire  was  even  then  regarded,  although 
eminent  in  both  thefe  characters,  that  no  one  was 
found  hardy  enough  to  attack  him.  A  ftranger  to 
perfonalities,  and  diverted  of  private  paffions  and  am- 
bition, his  faculties  were  wholly  abforbed  by  his  con- 
cern for  the  public  welfare. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Inftruc- 
tion,  M.  Gregoire  has  laboured  more  abundantly 
than  all  his  aflbciates,  in  foftering  the  growth  of 
the  arts  and  fciences,  and  in  encouraging  their  pro- 
fellers.  He  has  already  addrefled,  in  the  name  of 
the  Committee,  fome  valuable  reports  to  the  Na- 
tional 
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tional  Convention,  which,  if  colle&ed  and  print 
with  due  iegard  to  fyftcmatical  arrangement,  would 
furniih  the  public  with  an  excellent  mifccllaneous 
compofition,  or  melange. 

The  boldeft  ftep  taken  by  him,  fince  his  commenc- 
ing a  public  functionary,  was  his  addreiiing  an  en* 
cyclie  (circular  letter)  laft  winter  to  the  Bifhops  of 
France,  requiring  their  aid  in  the  convocation  of  a 
National  Council,  agreeably  to  the  decrees  of  the 
Council  of  Trent,  the  Synod  of  Borromeo,  and  the 
liberties  and  independence  of  the  Gallican  Church. 
It  was  taken  for  granted  at  that  time,  that  M.  Gre- 
goire  would  have  incurred  a  profecution,  on  this  ac- 
count, from  the  exifting  Government!— He  was  al- 
lowed, however,  to  pafs  with  impunity. 

The  following  extra&,  felected  from  his  Report 
on  the  Bounties  to  be  conferred  hy  the  Nation  on 
Men  of  Genius,  may  enable  the  reader  to  acquire 
fome  infight  into  the  character  of  this  celebrated 
prieft- 

"  A  great  man  is  the  public  property.  A  preju- 
dice vanquifhed,  or  a  truth  difcovered,  are  often  of 
greater  national  utility,  than  the  acquifition  of  a 
town.  A  man  of  genius  is  the  foremoft  of  his  cen- 
tury; outitrips  it,  and  is,  as  it  were,  from  this  very  . 
circumfhnce,  expatriated.— As  virtue,  united  with 
beauty,  is  liable  to  peculiar  temptations;  fo  a  ge- 
nius* p;  g  the  gifts  of  fortune,  is  particularly 
expofed  to  the  anathemas  of  the  fickle  goddefs." 

And,  in  a*  let,  we  find  the  following 
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u  Books  confecrated  to  the  noblejfe,  treatifes  of  ge- 
nealogy, works  calculated  to  flatter  defpotifm,  or 
pamper  greatnefs,  enfhrined  in  Morocco-leather,  have 
always  had  a  place  in  our  moft  fuperb  libraries;  while 
the  immortal  works  of  Milton,  Althufius,  and  Hu- 
bert Languet,  have  lain  negleded  in  an  ignoble  cor- 
ner, under  the  humble  covering  of  parchment. 

ii  Works  which  laid  open  the  crimes  of  princes 
and  minifters  of  ftate,  which  demcnilrated  the  juft 
rights  of  the  people,  were,  if  I  may  be  allowed  ths 
expreffion,  the  Sans  Culottes  of  our  libraries/' 

In  a  paftoral  letter  addrefled  to  his  clergy,  a  little 
pofterior  to  the  reftoration  of  religious  worihip,  after 
deploring  the  former  errors  of  religious  factions,  he 
adds— "  You,  I  truft,  have  not  yet  forfaken  the  faith 
which  you  once  profefTed ;  yet,  can  I  wonder,  if 
$ven  fome  amongft  you,  through  the  contagion  of 
example,  have  been  perverted  ?— Alas!  our  religion, 
like  our  native  country,  has  alfo  its  emigrants !M 

The  character  of  Gregoire  may  be  beft  collected 
from  a  perufal  of  his  writings  at  large.  He  is  about 
forty-eight  years  of  age:  in  his  temper  extremely 
good-natured,  and  no  lefs  lively  in  converfation. 

BUZOT. 

Fran.  Nic.  Leon  Buzot,  was  born  at  Evreux, 
March  1,  1760,  and  became  a  Deputy,  firft  to  the 
Conftitutional  Affembly  forthe  department  of  Eure# 
and  afterwards  to  the  Convention,  for  that  of  the 
Gironde.  While  yet  a  boy,  he  diflinguifhed  himfelf 
by  the  precocioufnefs  of  his  judgment,,  and  the  pu- 
rity 
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rity  and  integrity  of  his  character  were  admirably 
adapted  to  fet  off  his  talents  to  the  beft  advantage: 
in  fhort,  according  to  Madame  Roland,  he  united 
"  the  morals  of  a  Socrates,  with  the  gentlcnefs  of  a 
Scipio." 

Both  in  the  Conftituent  Aflembly  and  the  Con- 
vention, he  was  confidered  as  a  firft-rate  fpeaker; 
and  his  report  on  the  neceflity  of  a  departmental 
guard,  has  always  been  fpoken  of  as  a  mafter- piece 
He  was  a  man  of  letters  alfo,  as  well  as  an  orator — 
his  addreiTes  to  his  conflituents  abound  with  bold 
truths,  and  manly  arguments. 

The  charges  adduced  againft  him  by  his  enemies, 
are  fo  many  panegyrics.  He  was  accufed  of  royal  if m9 
becaufe  he  aiTerted  that  morals  were  necelTary  in  a 
Republic,  and  ought  to  be  cherifhed  and  encouraged 
there  ;  and  of  calumniating  Paris,  becaufe  he  abhorred 
the  maiTacres  of  September,  and  afcribed  them  folely 
to  a  handful  of  cut-throats ! 

He  was  one  of  the  Girondifts;  and  his  attachment 
to  a  Federative  Republic,  fuch  as  thofe  df  Greece, 
America,  and  Switzerland,  inftead  of  a  Republic, 
one  and  indivifible,  coil:  him  his  life.  How  much  mult 
the  idea  of  royalty  have  been  dreaded  in  France, 
when  his  enemies  could    ond  e  his  reputation, 

and  ruin  his  character,  by  the  opprobrious  nick-name 
q{  Le  Rot  Buiotf  BvA  this  was  at  a  period  when 
naughty  children  were  whipped  by  their  parents  for 
being  hs  'petit  s  Arificcrai  % 

The  Jacobins  and  Girondjls  were  incenfed  to  a  de- 
gree of  fury  againft  each   other,   during  the  whole 
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winter  of  1792.  On  the  30th  of  April,  1793,  Bu- 
zot  attacked  the  former  in  a  fpeech  replete  with  elo- 
quence, and  called  for  their  immediate  deftruction. 
On  this  occafion  he  employed  the  fevered  and  mod 
pointed  invectives,  and  reprefented  their  club  as  the 
haunt  of  monfters. 

On  the  mention  of  one  expreffion,  (I 'abominable 
repaire)  charadterifing  their  place  of  meeting,  all 
the  Jacobin  members  arofe,  and  vented  their  rage 
and  fury  againfi  him,  in  confequence  of  which  the 
Affembly  became  a  fcene  of  confufion.  From  this 
moment  the  rancour  of  both  parties  increafed,  and 
in  a  few  weeks  afterwards,  the  mod  energetic  hav- 
ing proved  triumphant,  Buzot  was  profcribed. 

Having  efcaped  into  the  Department  of  the  Gi- 
ronde,  he  wandered  about  for  fome  time,  and  led 
the  life  of  a  wretched  fugitive,  expofed  to  hunger 
and  thirft,  and  often  deftitute  of  a  place  where  he 
could  fhelter  his  head  from  the  fury  of  the  elements. 
In  this  miferable  condition  he  is  fuppofed  to  have 
died  of  waYit,  for  his  body  v/as  found  by  the  fide  of 
his  friend  Petion,  who  had  participated  in  all  his  dif- 
tteflca. 

P.   M.   LEBRUN, 

Originally  known  by  the  name  of  Pierre-Marie 
Tondu,  was  addicted  in  his  early  youth  to  aftro- 
nomy,  and  remained  at  the  Royal  Obfervatory,  un- 
der Cafiini,  until  1788.  He  foon  after  became  the 
Editor  of  a  newfpaper,  celebrated  for  its  early  com- 
munication of  foreign  occurrences,  and  the  diploma- 
tic talents  of  its  conductor. 

Shortly 
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Shortly  after  the  Revolution  he  was  admitted  b; 
the  BrifTotins  into  the  Adminiftration,  and  became 
Minifter  for  Foreign  Affairs.  In  this  fituaticn  he 
difplayed  all  the  refources  of  a  fubtle  and  intelligent 
mind,  and  had  his  agents  in  every  court  of  Europe  ; 
in  fhort,  he  was  deemed  the  mod  able  man,  in  point 
of  real  bufinefs,  in  the  whole  Council. 

On  the  triumph  of  the  Jacobins,  he  was  obliged  to 
conceal  himfelf ;  and  has  been  often  known  to  flip  out 
towards  the  evening  from  his  lurking-place,  difguifed 
under  a  black  wig,  and  a  fhabby/wr/^w/,  in  order  to 
procure  fuftcnance.  As  he  was  unprovided  with  a 
civic-card >  he  was  not  entitled  to  purchafe  bread* 
This  circumftance  alfo  fubje&ed  him  to  the  interro- 
gatories of  every  centinel,  and  to  imprifonment  in 
every  guard-houfe  he  happened  to  pafs  by.  After 
living  fome  time  in  conftant  danger,  he  was  at  length 
feized,  confined,  and  tried. 

He  was  born  at  Noyon,  and  decapitated  at  Paris 
in  the  48th  year  of  his  age,  on  the  8th  Nivofe,  2 £ t h 
of  December),  1792. 

His  brother,  Achilles  Tondu,  who,  like  himfelf, 
had  been  bred  an  Aftronomer,  accompanied  ChoifeuJ 
Gouffier  in  his  embafiy  to  Cohftantinople,  and  died 
there  in  1787. 

CLA  VIERkE. 

Etienne  Clavierre,  was  a  native  of  Geneva,  whence 
he  was  driven  into  exile,  on  the  prevalence  of  the 
party  he  h^d  oppofed. 

While  yet  a  private  man,  he  attained  great  cele- 
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brity  by  his  knowledge  of  the  refources  and  revenues 
of  France ;  and  was  conftantly  confulted  by  Mira- 
beau,  who  was  indebted  to  him  for  much  of  his  re- 
putation. 

Being  a  leading  member  of  a  Jacobin  Club,  he 
was  introduced  to  Louis  XVI.  and  became  Minifter 
of  Finance.  On  the  overthrow  of  the  Girondifts  he 
was  arretted,  and  prevented  his  public  execution  by 
a  voluntary  death. 

He  is  faid  to  have  been  incited  to  this  a&,  by  the 
wi(h  to  preferve  his  property  from  confifcation,  for 
the  ufe  of  his  family.  His  intentions  however  were 
frustrated,  for  in  oppofition  to  every  idea  of  juftice, 
the  circumftance  of  felf-murder  was  deemed  a  con- 
clufive  proof  of  guilt,  and  even  tantamount  to  legal 
convidion.  To  fum  up  the  cataftrophe,  his  wife  had 
recourfe  to  poifon,  and  his  children,  thus  bereft  of 
father,  mother,  and  fortune,  were  left  deftitute. 

Clavierre  is  faid  by  fome  to  have- been  the  *  author 
of  the  ajpgnatsy  an  idea  which  not  only  changed  the 
face  of  France  for  a  time,  but  Teemed  at  one  period 
likely  to  alter  the  deftinies  of  all  Europe.  When 
Briflbt  publifhed  his  work  relative  to  America,  he 
was  affifted  in  the  commercial  part  by  him.  Ma- 
dame Roland  allows  Clavierre  to  have  pofiefled  ta- 
lents, but  fhe  thought  he  was  "  rather  too  much  of  a 
banker. ;' 

AUBERT   DU   BAYET, 

Was  a  Revolutionl/iy  in  every  fenfe  of  the  word  ; 
for  after  affifling  in  the  troubles  of  his  native  coun~ 
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try,  he  has  been  both  officially  and  perfonally  zealous 
to  light  up  a  new  flame  on  the  lhores  of  the  Archi- 
pelago. 

It  was  of  the  utmofl  importance  for  France  to  in- 
duce the  Sublime  Porte  to  declare  again  ft  Ruffia  :  the 
very  probability  of  this  event  was,  indeed,  for  a  time, 
eminently  ferviceable  to  the  Republic,  as  it  confined 
the  operations  of  the  late  Emprefs  to  empty  threats 
and  inefFe&ual  bravadoes. 

Aubert  du  Bayet,  lately  a  member  of  the  Adminif- 
tration,  was  accordingly  employed  by  the  Dirediory, 
in  a  diplomatic  character,  on  a  million  to  Conftanti- 
nople,  for  the  exprefs  purpofe  of  effecting  a  breach 
between  the  Greek  Crofs  and  the  Turkifh  Crefcent. 
This  AmbatTador  was  furnifhed  with  the  crown- 
jewels,  to  bribe  the  Divan  ;  and  with  engineers  and 
tacticians,  to  inftru£t  and  dire£t  its  armies. 

The  annihilation  of  Poland  has  not  only  deflroyed 
the  balance  of  power,  but  aftually  endangered  the 
political  exiftence  of  the  Turks  as  an  European  na- 
tion. In  addition  to  this,  it  is  the  intercft  of  France, 
and  perhaps  of  all  the  maritime  ftkfes,  that  there 
(hould  be  a^count^rpoife  in  that  quarter  to  the  three 
great  partitioning  powers. 

Is  Poland,  then,  to  be  entirely  blotted  out  from  the 
map  of  free  nations,  and  lofe  even  its  name? — Or 
fhall  we  behold  that  Republic  which,  under  John 
Sobiefki,  fuftained  Europe  during  the  irruption  of  a 
horde  of  fanatic  Muffclmen,  arifing,  phoenix-like, 
from  its  afhes,  more  vigorous  than  before  ? 

Thefe  were  the  (jueftions  which  Aubert  du  Bayet 
»  was 
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was  agitating  by  means  of  his  intrigues  in  theTujk- 
i(h  cabinet,  when  his  wife  died  fuddenlyof  the  plague. 
He  himfelf  was  carried  off  foon  after,  by  the  fame 
fatal  diforder,  and  thus  did  not  live  to  witnefs  the 
invafion  of  Egypt,  or  to  experience  a  rigorous  con- 
finement in  the  prifon  of  the  Seven  Towers,  appro- 
priated, time  immemorial,  for  the  reception  of  fuch 
M  inifters  as  happen  to  be  in  the  capital  on  a  declara- 
tion of  war. 

MIR  A  BEAU — MIRANDA — WILKES. 

Thefe  three  very  celebrated  men,  of  whom  two 
are  now  dead,  and  one  in  exile,  met  one  day,  by  in- 
vitation, at  the  houfe  of  a  refpedlable  gentleman  in 
Chefterfield-ftreet,  May-fair. 

Mr.  H.  after  dinner  expe&ed  great  entertainment 
from  his  guefts  ;  but,  unfortunately  for  him,  the  ora- 
tor and  the  general  had  a  violent  difpute  relative  to 
fome  trifling  fubjecl:,  which  rendered  the  early  part 
of  the  evening  uncomfortable.  To  complete  the 
mortification,  they  both  foon  after  attacked  John 
Wilkes  on  the  barbarity  and  inhumanity  of  the  Eng- 
liih  nation  ;  as  an  inilance  of  which,  they  mentioned 
the  execution  of  J  ever  al  young  men.  for  trifling  offences >  in 
the  courje  of  that  very  morning* 

The  hoary  patriot  retorted  the  charge  ;  and,  turn- 
ing towa  ds  Mirabeau — it  was  feveral  years  before 
the    Revolution — farcaftically   afked  him — "  What 


*  I  dp  not  recoil  ct  the  particular  year  ;  but  I  k^ow  that  the 
executions  at  th  «t  tioie  took  place  at  Tyburn,  and  think  that  the 
number  put  to  death,  on  the  morning  alluded  ro,  was  nineteen  !  !  ! 

Vol,  I.  H  he 
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he  thought  of  the  very  humane  mode  of  breaking  oa 
the  wheel,  as  pracliftd  at  the  Greve  in  Paris,  when 
the  nobleffi  were  accuftomed  to  befpeak  feats  at  the 
balcony  windows,  and  fip  their  coffee  with  the  fame 
glee,  as  if  they  had  been  at  a  comedy  ?" 

THOMAS   LINDET, 

Was  the  fan  of  a  refpe&able  Advocate  fettled  at 
Evreux,  in  Normandy.  He  entered  early  into  the 
Revolution,  and  by  means  of  his  own  intereft,  and 
that  of  his  family,  profited  by  the  event. 

Having  been  bred  to  the  church,  he  foon  afpired 
to  its  honours,  and  at  the  time  when  fo  many  refrac- 
tory dignitaries  refufed  to  take  the  civic  oath,  he 
prefented  himfelf  as  a  candidate  for  a  mitre,  and  at- 
tained the  rank  of  a  Conftitutional  Bilhop. 

ROBERT   LIK'DET.  . 

The  fecond  edition  of  the  Jacobins,  and  the  fir  ft " 
"edition  of  the  Emigrants,  were  proverbially  violent. 
Robert  Lindet,  the  brother  of  the  BHhop,  appertain-  ] 
eel  to  the  former  clafs,  and  was  one  of  the  mod  cla-  , 
morons  members  in  the  Convention  for  the  a r reft  of  \ 
the  thirty-two  Girmd'ift  Deputies, 

He  had  been  originally  bred  to  the  law,  in  the  prac- 
tice  of  which  he  obtained  fome  reputation,  and  was 
returned  a  member  for  his  native  Department,   that  j 
of  Eyre. 

In  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  he  difplayed 
great  energy  of  character;  and  it  muft  be  acknow- 
ledged^  notwithftanding  the  odium   (till  attached  to 

their 
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their  name,  that  this  party  faved  France,  and  efia- 
blilhed  the  foundations  of  the  Republic.  Les  Ph:lor 
fophesy  as  the  BrifFotins  were  termed,;  entertained  a 
laudable  abhorrence  of  blood-fhed,  rapine,  and  injyf^ 
tice — eloquent,  metaphyfical,  dilatory,  timid,  they 
were  not  calculated  to 

"  Ride  in  the  whirlwind,  and  -direct  the  ftqrm  V- 
They  were  admirably  fitted,    however,  both  to  pre- 
cede and  fucceed  the  tempeft. 

By  fome  of  the  fouthern  departments,  whither 
he  was  fent  on  mi  (lion,  Robert  Lindet  has  been  ac- 
cufed  of  fanguinary  proceedings  ;  but,  by  others,  his 
innocence  has  been  aiTerted,  even  after  the  loth 
Vhermidorj  when  the  colleagues  of  Robefpicrre  were 
'arrefted.     His  integrity  was  never  affailed. 

It  ought  to  be  mentioned  to  his  credit,  that  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  terror,  he  lived  in  a 
(rate  of  ahnoft  total  inactivity  ;  for  although  his  name 
was  frequently  ufed,  yet  he  himfelf  was  not,  entruft- 
ed  with  the  fchemes  of  the  fecret  executive,  that  dU 
Reeled  all  the  fprings  of  government.  Accordingly, 
on  the  Thermidorian  Revolution,  he  entered  into  all 
the  views  of  the  victorious  party,  and  continued, 
during  three  months,  in  the  Committee  of  Public 
S  ifetv. 

It  would  appear,  however,  that  he  changed  his 
opinions,   when  #BoifiTy  d'Anglas,   and,fomc  others, 

~ 

I'liis  member  was  ?X  that  time  called  D' 'Anglas  U AffameMr, 
in  confequence  of  f<  mc.  reports,  tending  in  the  opinions  of  the 
patriots,  to  famiih  the  capital,  as  a  prelude  to  the  reftoraLon  of 
Monarchy. 

H  %  wi  fned 
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wifhed  to  extirpate  all  the  Jacobins,  for  he  then 
claimed  aloud  againft  the  impolicy  and  injuftice  of 
the  new  fyftem,  and  even  attacked  the  recent  revolu- 
tion with  great  bitternefs,  always  mentioning  it  as 
I' execraUejourr.ee  de  9  Tbermid^r. 

On  the  new  arrangement  of  the  legiflature,  Ro- 
bert Lindet  did  not  happen  to  be  one  of  the  two- 
.thirds  ;  in  other  words,  he  was  not  re-elecled.  Soon 
after  this,  he  appears  to  have  been  implicated  in  the 
con  ("piracy  of  Baboeuf  and  Drouet,  but  the  Directory 
did  not  appear  anxious  to  punith  hhru 

M.    DEMORANDE, 

Was  formerly  Editor  of  the  Courier  cle  Londns. 
He  came  over  to  this  country,  and  publiflied  a  book 
that  made*  great  noife  at  the  time,  called  LeCazetier 
Curiaffe'*  containing  a  variety  of  fcandalous  anec- 
dotes of  the  rr.iftreffcs  of  that  very  contemptible  and 
debauched-  monarch,  Louis  XV. 

The  French  court  being  determined  on   revenge, 
,  fent  over  an   exempt^  with    orders  to  fpare  neither 

, : . ■ 

*  Le  Gqzetier  Cmraffe:    ou  Anecdotes  fcamlcdcufes  de  la  cour  U-' 
Fmnce.     Imp  rum' a  cent  Utiles  de  la  Baft  die,  a  l" enftigne  de  la 
liberte.  UDCLXXll.     Ft  cm  this,   now  a  fcarce  tiaft,  I   fhal 
here  give  a  quotation,  in  which  the  author  exprefies  a  wifh,  that 

has  (ince  been  in  part  verifiel "II  fcrait  bien  a  ibul  aiter  in 

F.ance  qifil  tut  quelques  miUinsdt  moines  en  un'fonne  de  gre- 
nadiers, &  quelques  centair.es  d'abl  es  a  leur  iee;  i!s  lire  en!  p(*£ 
'Utiles  a  Petat  avec  im  moufquer,  ou  un  hoyau  a  ia  main,  qiraitl 
k  goupilloa  don't  iis  aiToitnt  les  hnbeciilef ."     Note  to  p.  15. 

I-iis'  prophecy  that  Madame  du  Bane  would  perifh  by  the 
kands  of  the  executioner,  has  proved  but  too  true. 

trouble 


Jrouble  nor  expence  to  fecure  the  libeller,  and  convey 
him  to  the  Baftille.  On  his  arrival  in  England,  in 
the  character  of  an  unfortunate  gentleman  who  had 
fled  from  perfecution,  he  found  means  to  get  intro- 
duced to  M.  Demorande,  and,  affecting  to  compaf- 
fionate  his  fituation,  as  a  perfon  expofed  to  the  ma- 
lice and  intrigues  of  the  French  miniftry,  proffered 
him  the  loan  of  a  Turn  of  money.  This  was  inftantly 
accq)ted  by  M.  D.  with  many  expreflions  of  grati- 
tude ;  but  he  completely  outwitted  his  countryman, 
although  one  of  the  mod  fkilful  officers  belonging  to 
the  Police  of  Paris;  for  he  inftantly  applied  to  Sir 
J.  Fielding,  and  fo  frightened  this  fatellite  of  Ma- 
dame du  Barre,  that  he  was  happy  to  efcape  re  in- 
fecla. 

Soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  American 
war,  M.  D.  received  a  penfion  from  Lord  North  of 
about  300I.  a  year,  in  confequence  of  which  he  re- 
figned  the  edicorfhip  of  the  French  newfpaper,  and 
retired  to  Stanmore,  in  Middlefex  ;  where  he  took  a 
fmall  houfe  in  the  cottage  ftyle,  and  cultivated  a 
beautiful  garden,  which  was  furnifhed  with  a  fine 
colle61ion  of  foreign  roots. 

When  the  French  Revolution  took  place,  he  re- 
turned after  a  long  abfence  to  Paris,  and  publilhed  a 
weekly  gazette,  called  V Argus  Patriate.  He  enter- 
tained a  violent  diflike  to  BriiTot,  whom  he  hated 
both  personally  and  politically,  and  endeavoured  to 
injure  him  in  the  efteem  of  his  countrymen,  but 
without  effect.    This  circumftance,  perhaps,  and  this 

H  3  alone, 
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alone,  faved  his  life  under  the  monarchy  of  Robt- 
ipierre. 

Hfnow  repairs  daily  to  the  Palais  Royal  on  crutch 
and,  being  a  man  of  fome  eloquence,  entertains  Uicfe 
around  him  with  his   opinion  of  the  events   of  the 
time,  and  the  great  men  of  the  day. 

He  formerly  married  an  Englilh  woman. 

MONGE, 

Originally  a  Stone-cutter  at  Mezieres,  in  Cham- 
pagnej  became  a  mathematician  of  fome  celebrity, 
by  the  liberality  of  the  Abbe  Roufluet,  who  refcued 
him  from  manual  labour,  and  actually  fuperintended 
his  education.  He  was  appointed  Minifter  of  the 
Marine,  on  the  recommendation  of  Condorcet.* 

He  is  a  virtuous,  but  dull,  plodding  man;  and  was 
totally  incapacitated,  both  by  nature  and  education, 
to  ^61  the  important  part  afligned  him  by  friendfhip, 
on  one  hand,  and  the  want  of  able  and  patriotic  com- 

*  '   On  ne  fa-uoit  qui  mettre  a  la  marine:  Condorcet  pari  a  di 

Monge  >  farce  quCil  lauoit  njn  refoudre  des  problem es  de  gt'ometrie 
a  V  Acadamie  des  Sciences,  £f  Mange  fut  e'lu.  Cefi  un  efj. ec e d 'ori- 
ginal qui  fcroit  bien  des  finger  ies  a  la  t?  anicre  des  ours  que  fai  <vus 
jotter  dans  lesfcjfes  de  la  ville  de  Berne>  &c." ,»,.dppel  de  Mad. 
Roland. 

"  They  were  at  a  lofs  for  fome  body  to  occupy  the  marine 
department :  Condorcet  on  this  mentioned  Monge,  merely  be- 
caufe  be  h?.d  Teen  him  refolve  geometrical  problems  at  the  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences,  and  Monge  was  accordingly  appointed.  He 
is  a  fort  or'  original,  and  performs  antic  tricks,  in  the  manner  of 
the  bears  which  I  have  feen  in  the  ditch  that  iurrounds  the  city 

of  Berne,  Sec.'' 

petitors* 
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pctitors,  on  the  other— for  all  thofe  appertaining  to 
the  ancient  marine-royal,  from  the  miniitcr  of  the  de- 
partment down  to  the  enjelgne,  which  anfwers  to  our 
midfhipman,'were,  at  this  period,  notoriouily  coun- 
ter- revolutionary. 

Monge  had  folved  feveral  difficult  problems,  while 
a  boy,  before  the  Academy  of  Sciences;  a  circum- 
ftancc  that  had  captivated  the  regard  of  the  Secretary. 
As  the  infpeQor  of  a  feminary  for  (hip- building, 
this  might  have  been  a  fufficient  qualification  ;  but 
when,  inftead  of  contending  with  the  paffive  figns  of 
triangles  and  paralellograms,  the  mathematician  was 
ta enter  upon  active  life,  and  regulate  men  and  fleets, 
he  was  quite  bewildered.  The  refult  was,  accord- 
ingly, what  might  have  been  expected — the  French 
marine  became  a  1  moll  annihilated,  during  the  admi- 
niftration  of  a  minifter,  an  adept  indeed  in  geometry, 
but  an  ignoramus  in  refpedl  to  mankind, 

Monge  foon  retired,  or  rather  was  driven,  from  a 
fituation  which  he  could  not  fill  either  with  credit  to 
himfelf,  or  honour  to  his  country  ;  and,  following 
the  natural  bent  of  his  inclinations,  took  refuge  once? 
more  in  the  bofom  of  the  fciences. 

He  was  foon  after  nominated  a  Pro fe (Tor  in  a  new* 
national  efrablifhment,  called  \V  Ecole  Poly  technique) 
the  Polytechnical  School  ;  and  has  acquired  consi- 
derable reputation  by  a  Ikilful  application  of  Geome- 
try, and  even  of  Algebra,  to  the  perfection  of  tail-; 


*  Ufembia  an  premier  abcrd  que  r'icn  n'efl  ft  oppofc  que  .. 
mens  du  gout,  &  les  op 'rations  de  i 'algebra,  Sf  Von  aura  de  la  peine 

H  4     »  In 
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-  In  a  fhoft  time  after  this,  he  publifhed  one  of  hi 
lectures — l(  Sur  la  forme  le  plus  convenalle  pour  urn 
Salle  aJJfimilee"  He  propofes  that  the  hall  fhould 
be  conftrucled  after  the  manner  of  an  amphitheatre, 
but  of  an  elliptical  figure,  as  it  is  demonftrated  by 
experience  that  the  fpeaker  is  heard  beft  in  front, 
Thus  beauty  and  utility  are  attempted  to  be  recon- 
ciled together.  The  rooft  proper  form  for  the  roof, 
.is  faid  to  be  the  moiety  of  an  ellipfoide — (La  place 
ile  la  J 'a  lie  it  ant  eltiptlque  on  tie  pour  rait  dormer  a  lavoiite 
une  forme  plus  cohvuiuble  que  celle  de  la  moitle  d'une  eU 
1/pjoide.)  The  vault  is  to  be  fupported  by  an  ellipti- 
cal arch;  that  thus,  u  by  confining  the  volume  of , 
air,  the  orator's  voice  may  acquire  a  greater  force. " 

No  fooner  had  Buonaparte  by  his  brilliant  achieve- 
ments acquired  a  decided  preponderance  in  the  affairs 
of  Italy,  than  the  Dire&ory  difpatched  three  com- 
miflioners  thither.  Thefe  confifted  of  ?vlonge,  Dau~ 
nou,  and  Florent,  who  repaired  to  Rome,  and  began 
their  career,  by  repreffing  the  diforders  of  the  troops. 
In  confequence  of  their  reprefentations,  General  St. 
Cyr  was  difmifled  on  account  of  pecculation,  and  re- 
placed by  General  Mc.  Donald,  a  native  of  Scotland. 
The  natives  were  alfo  treated  with  more  lenity  and 
refpefh 

The  next  cbjeft  of  their  miflion  was  to  coiled  all 
the  grand  efforts  of  human  art,  and  tranfmit  them  to 
France.  This  they  have  fully  acoomplifhed,  and 
the  National  Mufeum  at  Paris,  is  now  become  the 
repofitory  of  the  fpoils  of  Italy.  Such  was  the  ge- 
neral fatisfa^lion  aj  the  conduct  of  Monge,  during 

his 
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his  refidence  in  a  public  capacity  at  Rome,  that  he 
was  fecond  on  the  lift  of  candidates  for  the  Direc- 
tory, an  office  for  which,  it  is  not  difficult  to  pro- 
nounce, he  was  by  no  means  calculated. 

He  is  at  prefent  in  his  proper  element — for  he  ap- 
pears far  better  calculated  to  fuperintend  the  embel- 
lifhments,  than  to  launch  the?  thunder,  of  a  great 
commonwealth- 

GENERAL  MIRANDA 

Was  born  in  Mexico  ;  for  his  colleague,  Dumoiiv 
rier,  commits  an  error  when  he  terms  him  a  Peru- 
vian. Notwithstanding  the  jealonfy  with  which  the 
Spaniards  were  accuftomed  to  treat  the  native  Ame- 
ricans, this  gentleman  found  means  to  obtain  a  Co- 
loners  eommiffionv  and  was  employed  by  the  Gover- 
nor of  Guatimala  in  feveral  confidential  fituations. 
He  is  thought  very  early  in  life  to  have  entertained 
the  generous  refolutionof  emancipating  his  country- 
men from  thraldom  ;  and  to  this  is  attributed  his  pre- 
cipitate retreat  from  New  Spain. 

Since  that  time,  he  has  been  almoft  literally  a 
wanderer.  In  the  courfe  of  his  travels,  he  has 
vifited  every  part  of  Europe,  and  refided  more  than 
once  in  England.  Being  pofTeifed  of  tafte,  learning, 
and  a  clafiical  ftyle,  he  was  enabled  to  coliedl  and  to^ 
narrate  a  variety  of  anecdotes,  and  obfervations  rela- 
tive to  the  manners,  policy,  laws,  learning,  and,> 
above  all,  the  military  eftablifliments,  of  every  na- 
tion. 

No  fooner  had  the  French  Revolution  taken  place,, 

H  5  andi 
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and  a  foreign  war  become  inevitable,  than  he  repair- 
ed to  Paris  from  St.  Peterfburg,  where  he  was  in 
•great  favour  with  the  Emprefs  *,  who  endeavoured, 
but  in  vain,  to  attach  him  to  her  perfon  and  fervicc. 
By  means  of  Petion,  he  obtained  the  rank  of  Major- 
general,  and  very  ably  and  effectually  feconded  the 
efforts  of  Dumourier  in  Belgium.  Being  an  excel- 
lent  engineer,  he  difplayed  great  military  fcience  in 
the  art  of  attack  ;  in  fhort,  he  foon  became  refpeS- 
ed  in  the  army,  and  popular  in  the  capital. 

When  the  hero  of  Jemappt  penetrated  into   Hol- 
land, he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  troops 

med  to  attack  Maeftricht :  the  attempt  proved 
abortive  ;  but,  as  this  evidently  proceeded  from  the 
negligence  of  the  General  at  the  head  of  the  cover- 
tug  army,  his  laurels  were  not  blighted  by  the 
event. 

The  conducT.  of  Dumourier,  as  foon  as  he  began 
to  experience  a  reverie  of  fortune,  became  fufpibi- 

:  and  his  frequent  conferences  with  the  Auftrtan 

*  Miranda  whs  introduced  at  Chcrfon,  to  the  late  Emprefs, 
by  Prince  Potemkin,  who  preferred  him  at  the  lame  time  to 
the  Emperor  jcfeph,  and  he  was  moil  gracioully  received  by 
both. 

The  Court  pf  Spain  afterwards  claimed  him  as  a  fubjecl,  but 
he  was  protected  by  Catharine,  who  refufed  to  deliver  him  up. 

Htr  Imperii]  Majefty,  indeed,  always  treated  him  with  great 
rtfpe&j  and  ofteied  to  confer  many  favours  on  him  j  however, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  French  Revolution,  he  left  St.  Pe- 
teriburg,  with  a  decided  intention  to  ferve  in  the  French  armies, 
a  circumftance  that  gave  great  cffcnc€  to  the  haughty  Sovereign 
h  he  had  abandoned. 

General 
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General,  which  ended  at  length  in  his  entire  defec- 
tion, rendered  all  the  patriots  in  the  army  jealous  of 
him.  Miranda  inftantly  communicated  his  fears  to 
his  friend  Petion,  at  that  time  a  Member  of  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety;  and  orders  were  fpqn 
after  iffued  to  arrefl  the  Commander  in  Chief.  This 
circumftance  faved  the  life  of  # Miranda;  for  Du- 
mourier  had  attributed  the  lofs  of  the  battle  of  Ner- 
windin  to  him, -and  ftill  blames  him  in  his  hiftory. 
To  this  the  other  has  made  a  reply,  equally  able  and 
animated. 

No  fooner  had  the  party  of  the  Gironde  been  over- 
whelmed by  the  energies  of  the  Mountain,  than  Mi- 
randa was  impfifoneci.  He  was  liberated  at  the  ge- 
neral goal- delivery  on  the  execution  of  Robefpierre  ; 
took  an  aclive  part  againft  the  feclions  of  Paris, 
during  the  laft  infnrredtion,  and  was  once  more  put 
under  arreft  by  order  of  the  Directory. 

Since  that  period  he  has  been  enjoined  to  quit 
France,  under  pretence  of  being  a  foreigner.  This 
ungrateful  return  for  his  Cervices  was,  perhaps,  fug- 
gefted  at  the  inftance  of  the  court  of  Madrid,  which 
has  long  viewed  him  with  a  jealous  eye.  If  fo,  it 
was  baffled  in  the  fir  ft  inftance  ;  for  Miranda  refufed 
to  obey  the  order  ;  and,  claiming  the  rights  of  French 
citizenfijip ,  appealed  to  the  legiflature,  in  confequence 

of  which  the  Executive  was  obliged  to  defift,  for  a 

... 
time.     Its  power,  rather  than  its  juftice,   however, 

prevailed  at  length,  and  he  was  driven  into  exile. 


*  He  was  fortunate   enough  to  be  acquitted,  after  a  trial  or 
five  day?,  before  the  P*evolui:iona»y  Tribunal  ui  Park. 

H  6  General 
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General  Miranda  at  prefent  refides  in  this  country 
but,  like  the  other  emigrants  (Pichegru,  De  Puifay< 
and  a  few  more  excepted),  he  receives  no  counl 
nance  from  Government,  being  tolerated  rather  thai 
cherilhed. 


CERUTTI, 

Was  a  man  of  letters,  amiable  in  his  manner 
gentle  in  his  deportment,  and  poffeffed  of  the  happ 
faculty  of  adapting  his  talents  to  the  capacities  of  the 
multitude.  This  circumftance  rendered  him  pecu- 
liarly proper  to  fuperintend  a  popular  work  ;  and 
we  accordingly  find  him  uncommonly  fuccefsful  in  a 
paper  called  JLa  Feuil'e  Villageoife,  which  he  con- 
trived to  render  toute-a-tous.  This  publication  ap- 
peared every  Thurfday,  and  had  an  extenfive  circu- 
lation throughout  all  France,  and  more  efpecially  in 
the  fouthern  departments*.  In  Lyons/  which  a- 
bounds  with  manufacturers,  it  was  much  read;  and 
the  Revolution  is  not  a  little  indebted  for  its  popu- 
larity to  the  labours  of  this  enlightened  citizen,  who 
tiied  with  an  unftained  reputation,  while  in  the  height 
of  his  glory. 

On  the  demife  of  Cerutti,  who,  in  the  early  part 
of  the  Revolution,  had  been  pointed  out  as  a  candi- 
date for  the  office  of  Governor  to  the  Prince  Royal, 
the  Feuille  Jillageoife  was  configned  to  the  care  of 
Grouvelle  and  Guinguene,  both  of  thcru  men  of 
4alents. 

*   Mad.   Geniis  firft  publ  (htd   her  little  paftoral,    entitled, 
«  The  Sbepheidefs  of  the  Pyrenees,"  in  this  paper.  - 

As 
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As  a  file  of  this  paper  is  now  before  me,  I  fhall 
exhibit  an  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  it  was  car- 
ried on  under  their  management,    from  No.   34, 
-Thurfday,  23d  May,  1793 — 

"  SPECIMEN  OF  A  COUNTER-RE  VOXUTION,    &C. 
"  A   HINT  TO  REPUBLICANS. 

nth  January  1382. 

"  The  inhabitants  of  Pails  role  on  the  ift  of  March,  1582, 
in  confequence  of  the  exorbitant  taxes :  this  was  the  third  revolt 
durini  the  leign  of  Charles  Vf.  on  the  fame  fubjeft. 

M  Charles,  who  had  carefully  diflembleJ  his  defire  of  ven- 
geance, arrived,  on  the  10th  of  January,  1382,  at  St.  Dennis, 
where  he  offered  up  thanks  to  Gcd,  on  account  of  his  victory 
ovtr  the  Fiunings  at  Rofbecq,  25,000  of  whom  had  been  left  on 
the  field  of  battle. 

"  The  Provalt  of  the  Merchants,  and  fome  others  of  the  chief 
Bnrgeffes,  were  imprudent  enough  to  repair  thither,  to  falute  the 
victorious  King,  and  to  re  que  ft  him  to  enter  his  capital.  The 
Monarch  accepted  the  invitation;  and  on  the  next  day,  march- 
ing at  the  head  of  his  troops,  he  overturned  the  barriers,  cut 
down  the  gates,  took  poflefiion  of  the  principal  p  arts  of  the  city, 
and  inttantly  feisted  300  of  the  molt  resectable  mhab'tants. 

"  A  goldfmith  and  a  draper  were  both  hanged  $  Nicholas 
Flamei,  another  infurgent,  was  beheaded  ;  and  John  Defma- 
rais.  a  itfpectable  Magistrate,  lhared  the  fame  fate.  On  this, 
ieveral  who  were  confined  killed  themfelves,  to  avoid  a  public 
execution  ;  and  mod  of  thofe  who  neglected  to  do  fo,  were  either 
privately  put  to  death  in  prifon,  or  thrown  into  the  river  during 
the  night. 

'  "  This  tragedy  being  ended,  the  people  were  afTembled  in  a 
court  before  the  palace;  and  the  King  having  feated  himfelf  on 
his  throne,  the  Chancellor  reprimanded  them  in  a  fet  fpeech  for 
their  frequent  revolts  and  rebellions.  On  this,  knowing  the 
bloody  difpofttion  of  the  court,  they  were  afraid  of  being  maf- 
■iacred  by  the  foldiery;  but  the  Dukes  of  Berry  and  Burgundy 
falling  at  the  Monarch's  feet,  his  Majefty  granted  to  fuch  of  the 
jprifoners  as  were  till  alive  a  iicx  pardon.  They  were  accord- 
ingly redored  to  libtny ;  but  they  were  dripped  of  nearly  all  their 
fortune. 

"  Charles  VI.  did  not  ftop  here  r  he  increafed  the  impofts 
accord  ng  to  his  own  caprice  ;  and  robbed  the  rich  merchants, 
at  one  time,  under  pretext  that  they  Had  excited  the  revolt,  and 
at  another,  that  they  had  not  oppofed  it.  But  thefe  taxes  and 
cenhfeations  enriched  neither  the  (late  nor  the  King;  for  the 
courtiers,  the&rficers  of  the  army,  and  the  financiers,  &c.  feized 
upon  the  vy hole. 

"  Citizen 5 
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"  Citizens  of  the  French  Commonwealth  ;  ye  who  have  writ- 
ten, atted,  ind  fpoken  againft  Royalty,  and  in  behalf  of  Liberty  5 
ye  who  have  acquired  ecciethfheal  and  national  property,  or  any 
thing  appertaining  to  the  Emigrants ;  ye  who  have  poflefTed  any 
authority,  or  exerciied  any  functions,  dui'i.ig  the  prefent  Revo- 
lution j  ye  who  may  even  chance  to  have  a  few  offignats  in  your 
pockets,  learn  from  this  authentic  hrftorical  document,  what 
will  be  your  lot,  if  you  mould  ever  ceafe  to  employ  your  abilities 
and  talents  in  fupport  of  the  infant  Republic  !" 

This  newfpaper  was  publifhcd  at  Paris,  and  cod 
only  nine  livres  a-year. 

Had  Cerutti  lived  until  the  monarchy  of  Maximi- 
lan  I.  he  would  have  been  then  perfecuted  on  ac- 
count of  his  talents  and  his  virtues.  It  was  lucky 
for  him,  perhaps,  that  he  died  before  he  witneflcd 
the  excefles  that  difgraced — not  the  Revolution — but 
the  authors  of  thofe  atrocities.  The  maJfacres  of 
the  priefts  and  nobles  in  September  ;  the  civic  bap- 
tifrns,  or  drownings  in  the  Loire;  and  the  puni fo- 
ment infli&ed  on  the  wretched  infurgents  at  Ly- 
ons, by  means  of  cannifter  and  grape-fhot,  attach 
only  to  the  perpetrators.  All  kings  do  not  referable 
our  Henry  VIII.  nor  do  all  Republicans  emulate 
the  vices  of  Collot  D'Herbois,  and  M.  Robefpierref 

WALLOT, 

A  man  of  fcience,  and  one  of  the  laft  victims  of 
the  Rohefp'ierrean  tyranny,  was  a  native  of  the  Pala- 
tinate ;  but  he  had  fettled  in  France,  where  he  cul- 
tivated aftronomy  for  fome  years.  In  1768,  he  ac- 
companied Caflini  to  America,  in  order  to  obferve 
the  longitude  of  different  ftations,  and  try  the  marine 
time-pieces. 

He  was  beheaded  on  the  27th  of  July,  1794  :  had 

his 
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his  execution  been  deferred  but  a  few  hours  longer, 
he  would  afTuredly  have  been  faved  ;  as  the  guillo- 
tine fevered  the  head  from  the  body  of  his  perfe- 
cutor,  Maximilian  Robefpierre,  on  the  fucceeding 
day ! 

LEQUINIO. 

As  Anacharfis  Cloots  termed  himfelf  <*  the  Qra- 
rator  of  the  Human  Race,"  fo  Lequinio  aiTumed  the 
title  of  iC  Citizen  of  the  Globe.55  The  latter  was 
a  patriot  previoufly  to  the  Revolution,  and  a  Re- 
publican before  the  decree  for  the  abolition  of  Mo- 
narcy. 

He  fat  in  the  Convention,  and  voted  for  the  death 
of  Louis.  His  celebrated  work,  "  Les  Prejuges  De- 
fruits"  abounds  with  marks  of  genius.  It  was  print- 
ed at  Paris  :  anno  eventus,  quo  £^££  &  facerdotesy  ah 
erbe  f  err  arum  obliterandi. "      (1792.) 

Here  follows  a  fhort  analyfis  of  it  : 

Chap.  I.  which  is  introductory,  concludes  thus: 

"  Men  !  dare  to  think  !  Nations,  arifef  Tyrants, 
difappear !" 

Chap.  II.  is  occupied  in  difcuffing  the  queftion, 
ff  Whether  a  man  be  formed  a  thinking  anirnali" 
The  author  declares  himfelf  for  the  negative. 

Chap.  III.  Of  Prejudices,  Thcfe  are  defined  to 
be  "  general  errors  to  which  men  incline  without  re- 
flexion, becaufe  they  fuppofe  them  to  be  truths. " 

"  Prejudices  "  adds  the  author,*arife  out  of  igno- 
rance and  the  want  of  confideration  ;  thefe  form  the 
bafis  on  which  the  fyftem  of  deipotifm  is  ereSed  ; 

and 
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and  it  is  the  maflerpiece  of  art  in  a  tyrant,  to  p 
petuate  the  ftupidity  of  a  nation,  in  order  to  per 
tuate  its  flavery  and  his  own  dominion. 

"  Mahommed,  that  audacious  monfter,  who  was 
arrogant  enough  to  command  carnage  in  the  name 
of  Heaven,  has  made  ignorance  an  exprefs  article  of 
religion  ;  and  the  greateft  difficulty  which  virtuous 
men,  wh*o  may  wifli  toreftore  the  Mahommedans  to 
liberty,  have  to  encounter,  will  be  to  make  them 
violate  the  principle  that  prohibits  inftnufUon. 

"  The  Pruffian  foldiers,  thofe  military  machines, 
who  are  fo  powerfully  fubfervient  to  the  defpotifm 
of  Frederick,  have  no  communication  whatever  with 
the  citizens:  this  circumftance  engenders  a  fhamefui 
prejudice,  which  renders  them  at  one  and  the  fame 
time  the  ilaves  of  the  defpot,  and  defpots  them- 
felves" 

Being  determine^  to  hunt  down  errors  of  every 
kind,  he  advifes  thofe  who  have  not  courage  to  hear 
him — "  To  plunge  into  the  miry  ocean  of  ancient 
abfurdities,  and  from  fable  to  fable  afcend  to  the  Re- 
velations of  Mofes  ;  to  the  thirty  incarnations  of  the 
God  Wifnou  ;  to  the  creation  of  matter  extra&cd 
out  of  nothing;  to  the  immortality  of  the  foul ;  the 
refurre&ion  of  the  body  ;  and  to  all  the  monflrous 
abfurdities  which,  until  this  day,  have  degraded 
man,  by  fmothering  his  intellectual  power  and  fet- 
tering his  reafon." 

Chap.  IV.    Of  Truth. 
.  Chap.  V.    Oi  Glory. 

Chap.  VI.    Of  Honour'. 

Chap* 
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Chap.  VII.  Of  Eloquence.  This  is  called  «  Tjie 
art  of  deceiving  mankind." 

Chap.  VIII.  Of  Religion.  Religion  is  here  con- 
fidered  as  hurtful  to  the  human  race ;  and  many 
great  names  among  the  Jews,  whom  all  Chriftians 
have  been  taught  to  venerate,  are  termed  "  the  Mef- 
mers  and  Caglioftros  of  former  ages." 

Chap.  IX.  Of  Kings.  Here  again  the  author 
prefumes  to  combat  received  opinions,  which  he  is 
pleafed  to  term  prejudices,  and  actually  laughs  both 
at  monarchs  and  their  admirers  :  u  It  is  ridiculous 
enough,"  cries  he,  "  to  fee  royalty  propagated  from 
father  to  fon,  like  the  king's  evil ;  it  is  ftili  more  ri- 
diculous to  fee  nations  fo  deceived,  by  being  fo  ac- 
cuftomed  to  flavery,  as  to  become  the  fervile  idola- 
tors  of  that  power  by  which  they  are  opprefled, 
•without  once  recolle&ing  it  is  their  own." 

Chap.  X.  Of  Equality.  It  is  an  equalization  of 
rights,  not  of  property,  that  is  here  contended  for. 

Chap.  XI.   Of  Virtue. 

Chap.  XII.    Of  Dome/lies. 

Chap.  XIII.  Of  the  labouring  Clafs.  Thefe 
three  laft  chapters  inculcate  fome  excellent  leffons 
in  favour  of  morals,  humanity,  and  education,  as  the 
bed  means  of  attaining  virtue  and  happinefs. 

Ch3p.  XIV.   Of  Women.     This  is  in  unifon  with 
I  the  work  on  the  "  Rights  of  Woman." 

Chap   XV.   OiBaJlards. 

Chap.  XVI.  Of  Slaves. 

Chap.  XVII.   Of  Death. 

Chap.  XVIII.   Oi Mourning. 

Chap. 
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Chap.  XIX,  Oi  the  punifiment  of  Death,  and  Sui- 
cide. 

Chap..  XX.  Of  Oaths.  «  Mankind  mufl  have 
been  convinced  that  they  were  naturally  difhoneft 
when  they  invented  Oaths  as  the  teft  of  truth  :  thefe 
do  not  bind  rogues,  and  good  men  have  no  manner 
of  occafion  for  them." 

Chap.  XXI.  Of  Intolerance.  The  author  here, 
imjuftly,  attributes  the  crimes  of  the  priefthood  to 
Chriftianity. 

Chap.  XXII.  QUVar. 

Chap.  XXIII.   GiHijlory. 

Chap.  XXIV.   Of  the  Creation  and  Antiquity  of  tht  , 
JVorW.     The  Mofaic  chronology  is  confidered  as  fa- 
bulous. 

Chap.  XXV.   Of  Politics  and  Intrigues. 

Chap.  XXVI.  Of  Jefus  Chriji.  This  chapter  is 
truly  edifying;  for  it  contains  an  elegant  eulogium 
©n  the  founder  of  Chriftianity,  whom  he  is  pleafed 
to  confider  as  a  friend  of  "  liberty  and  equality. " 

Chap.  XXVII.  Of  the  Grave.  If  immortality  be 
a  ftimulus  to  virtue,  the  doctrine  infinuated  in  this 
chapter  muft  be  pernicious. 

Chap.  XXVIII.    Of  Impiety. 

It  will  appear  from  the  above  (ketch  of  a  work,  , 
which  has  made  fome  noife,  that  the  author  is  one  \ 
of  thofe  phiiofophical  fceptics  to  whom  Dr.  Prieflley 
addrefled  a  letter,  a  little  before  he  was  driven  from 
this  country  by  the  iron  hand  of  peifccution — a 
country  which  will  hereafter  be  proud  to  claim  hina 
as  her  own. 

Lcquiruo-i 
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Lequinio  has  been  nominated  to  many- important 
millions  ;  and  in  particular  to  La  Vendee  '*,  while  in 
a  ftate  of  infurrection.  We  too  frequently  deteft  all 
thofe  who  do  not  believe  juft  as  much,  and  exa&ly  in 
the  fame  manner  as  ourfelves  :  certain  it  is,  how- 
ever,  that  although  the  author  of  "  Prejudices  rie- 
ftroyed,''  may  be  obnoxious  to  cenfure,  even  from 
moderate  men,  his  conduct  in  private  life  is  fuch  as 
to  afford  an  example  to  believers  of  all  kinds. 

It  was  a  liberal  principle  profe (Ted  by  a  wife  na- 
tion of  antiquity,  "  that  they  left  crimes  againfl  the 
Gods  to  the  vengeance  of  the  offended  Deities." 

DROUET. 

It  is  the  uniform  effe£t  of  revolutions  to  bring 
oWcure  perfons  into  notice,  and  to  create  as  it  were 
talent,  where  it  wras  lead  likely  to  be  fought  after. 
A  Republic  calls  forth  the  energies  of  all  its  citL- 
zens;  and,  as  it  grants  to  none,  the  exclufive  privi- 
lege of  being  ufeful  to  the  ftate,  every  a£live  and  am- 
bitious mind  rufhes  forward  in  its  fervice. 

Emulation  has,  in  no  era  of  the  hiftory  of  the 
world,  been  fo  confpicuous  as  in  that  of  the  French 
Revolution,  during  which  we  have  beheld  private 
foldiers  elevated  to  the  rank  of  Generals,  and  obfeure 

*  In  this  ne*w  edition,  the  editor  feels  it  incumbent  on  him 
to  declare,  that  Lequinio  has  been  accufed  of  perpetrating  many 
enormities  during  his  miflion  in  that  diftracted  department.  He 
is  laid  to  have  treated  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  with  uncom- 
mon feverity,  and  to  have  had  recourfe  to  military  tribunals  for 
their  puniihmenf. 

citizens 
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citizens  defied  to  the  dignity  of  Senators.  The 
part  of  Drouet's  life,  which  may  be  called  political, 
has  been  tempeftuous  in  the  extreme  ;  the  ftorm  be- 
gan on  his  preventing  the  efcape  of  Louis  X  VI.  fmce 
which  adventure  he  himfelf  has  efcaped  three  differ. 
cnt  deaths. 

The  firft  was  the  proje£l  fet  on  foot  by  two  priefts 
for  affaflinating  him  at  his  lodgings  in  the  Rue  de  Tu* 
renne  at  Paris,  in  revenge  for  his  fruftrating  the  cva- 
fionof  the  royal  family.  The  fecond  was  meditated 
by  the  enraged  and  tranfiently  victorious  emigrants  in 
the  Auftrian  army,  when  he  fell  into  their  hands,  on 
which  occafion  they  ordered  an  iron  cage  to  be  made, 
in  order  to  exhibit  him  to  the  public  view  :  and 
laftly — had  he  not  broken  from  prifon — that  which 
he  would  have  fufferedwith  Baboeuf,  in  confequencc 
of  his  (hare  in  the  confpiracy  of  May  1796,  which 
one  party  affe&ed  to  unravel  with  great  ingenuity, 
while  the  other  as  pofitively  denied  the  exiflence 
of  it. 

Whatever  the  object  of  this  real  or  pretended  con- 
fpiracy might  have  been,   Drouet  was  as  deeply  in-  ' 
volved  in  it  as  thofe  who  have  been  condemned  and  1 
executed  for  carrying  it  on.     It  neverthelcfs  appears 
to  have  been  a  fubjeft  of  no  uneafinefs  or  regret  to  , 
the  members  veiled  with  the  powers  of  government 
at  the  time,  that  he  contrived  to  ^elude  the  fentence  of  : 
the  law. 

It  is  impofilble  to  difcover  what  fate  is  yet  referved 
for  fo  rertlefs  and  perturbed  a  fpirit :  he  left  a  note 
with  an  intimate  friend,  faying,  that  when  the  proper  j 

moment 
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moment  returned  for  aliening  the  caufe  which  he 
had  fo  heartily  adopted*  he  {hould  (hew  himfelf 
again.  He  is  reported  to  have  made  the  Pays  de 
Vaud\\\$  temporary  refidence,  near  the  border  of  the 
lake  of  Yverdun,  where  his  knowledge  of  agriculture, 
and  his  enthufiafm  for  liberty,  obtained  him  a  wel- 
come reception.  His  wife  and  filler  live  with  him, 
but  they  go  by  fictitious  names.* 

Drouet's  mind,  like  his  perfon,  is  of  a  robuft 
flrudture  ;  his  voice  and  gefture  too,  as  well  as  his 
features,  are  rough  and  harfh  \  and  every  motion  of 
his  body,  nay,  every  fentence  he  utters,  exhibits  a 
peculiar  air  of  turbulence  ;  finally,  it  may  be  faid  of 
this  Frenchman,  that  Nature  feems  to  have  formed 
him  on  purpofe  to  labour  in  her  moft  dangerous 
works,  and  to  ftruggle  againft  the  greateft  difficulties 
and  dangers. 

Drouet  was  certainly  out  of  his  proper  element 
when  in  the  National  Convention.  It  was  the  re- 
ward his  fellow  citizens  thought  proper  to  beflowon 
him  for  his  zeal,  his  courage,  and  hrs  fidelity,  at  Va- 
rennes ;  where  he  contrived  to  overturn  a  loaded 
car^,  in  order  to  block  up  a  bridge  over  which  the 
King  was  to  pafs — where  he  braved  the  (Words  and 
piftols  of  the  guards  and  followers  of  the  royal  fugi- 

*  In  a  petition  trar.fmitted  by  him  to  the  Council  of  Five 
Hundred,  lie  referred  to  them  the  confederation  of  his  cafe,  and 
begged  they  would  wipe  off  the  ftigma  frc/m  Republics,  "  that 
they  were  always  ungrateful. ■'  He  was'S'fierwnids  returned  a 
member  or'  the  la fi  third,  through  the  jniohin  :nfcerefl>  but  never 
attempted  10  take  his  fc&t. 

live ; 
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live  ;  and  where,  in  company  with  M.  Saufle,  he 
refuted  a  confiderable  pecuniary  offer  by  way  of 
bribe. 

A  recompence  more  fuitable  to  the  genius  and 
(lender  education  of  Drouet  might  have  been  devifed ; 
for  as  he  knew  little  of  the  world,  and  lefs  of  the  po- 
lity and  government  of  nations,  he  made  but  an  auk- 
ward  figure  among  his  colleagues.  His  warmth  of 
temper  would  not  allow  him  to  abftain  from  difcuf- 
fing  fubjedls  which  he  had  fcarcely  reflected  on  ;  and 
this  inexperience,  with  fometimes  an  ungrammatical 
or  provincial  expreffion,  expofed  him  to  the  farcafms 
of  his  adverfarie5,  and  thence  he  became  irritable 
and  intemperate  to  a  great  degree.  This  is  faid  to 
have  occafioned  the  extraordinary  million  he  was 
fent  upon,  as  the  only  lawful  expedient  to  put  him 
Jafely  out  of  the  way. 

VALADY. 

Godefroi  Yzarn,  Marquis  de  Valady*  was  a  na- 
tive of  that  diftricl:  of  France,  which,  under  the  old 
government,  was  called  La  Rourgue^  and  which  is 
now  included  in  the  department  of  L'Aveiron. 

His  family  was  rich,  noble,  and  ancient ;  but  hav- 
ing been  for  many  years  refident  on  its  eftate,  in  a 
remote  province,  it  was  unknown  at  Verfailles ;  and 
was  confequently  excluded  from  the  favours  and  ho- 
nours fo  liberally  beftowed  upon  more  afliduous 
courtiers.  To  relieve  it  from  this  obfeurity,  Valady's 
father  fought  an  alliance  v/ith  thofe  pofTeffed  of  what 
\vas  called  Uhijirat'ion  at  court  \  and  pitched  upon  the 

family 
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family  of  the  Comte  de  Vaudjreuii,  then  in  high  fa- 
vour with  the  Queen.  Nor  did  the  Count  hefitate  to 
accept  for  his  fon-in-lawayoung  man,  who  was  heir 
to  an  eftate  much  larger  than  his  own.  In  confe- 
quence  of  this  agreement  between  the  two  fathers, 
Mademoifelle  de  Vaudreuil  and  young  Valady  were 
married,  when  her  age  did  not  exceed  thirteen,  and 
he  had  fcarcely  numbered  three  years  more. 

Endowed  by  nature  with  flrong  faculties,  and  an 
exalted  imagination,  Valady,  while  growing  up  to 
manhood,  imbibed  from  the  ancient  authors  a  love  of 
philofophy,  an  ardent  paffion  for  liberty,  and  a  ro- 
mantic turn  of  mind.     This  difpofition  accorded  ill 

1  with  the  feverity  of  an  unfeeling  father,  the  brutal 
tyranny  of  a  pedantic  tutor,  and  the  arbitrary  man- 
ner in  which  his  hand  had  been  difpofed  of,  in  confe- 
quence  of  which  his  affc£iions  were  pledged  to  a 
young  woman,  whofe  moral  qualities  bore  no  refem- 
biance  to  his  own. 

<;  He  wanted  a  foul,  (he  faid)  and  they  had  given 

1  him  nothing  but  a  body." 

His  refentment  at  the  ill-treatment  he  had  received, 
increafed  with  increafing  years;  while  his  fpirits, 
which  were  naturally  high,  fubfided  into  a  deep  and 
liftlefs  melancholy,  from  which  the  neceflity  of  exer- 
tion, or  fome  incident  more  than  commonly  pleafant, 

■^could  alone  roufe  him.  In  his  moments  of  dejec- 
tion, it  was  painful  to  be  in  his  fociety.  He  was  as 
wayward  as  a  child :  but  when  he  fuddenly  ftarted 
into  his  fublimer  moods,  his  flights  of  fancy  were 
equally  lofty,  delightful,  and  eccentric; 
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Such  was  his  Hate  of  mind,  when,  in  the 
1786,  he  refolved  to  efcape  from  a  kingdom  of 
whole  artificial  manners  he  had  been  the  victim,  in 
order  to  fearch  for  mere  dimple  habits  of  life,  and  for 
fouls  more  congenial,  in  countries  reputed  to  be  free. 
With  this  view  he  came  to  England,  being  at  that 
time  about  nineteen  years  of  age.  He  had  not  been 
long  in  London,*  before  every  effort  was  made  by 
his  family  to  prevail  on  him  to  return.  The  French 
Ambafiador  folicited  in  vain  ;  and  a  friend,  fent  over 
by  M.  de  Vaudreuil,  found  remonflrances  and  en- 
treaties equally  ineffectual.  But  as  Valady  was  fearful 
that  force  or  artifice  might  be  advantageoufly  em- 
ployed in  the  metropolis  in  order  to  get  him  away, 
he  removed  to  an  academv  at  Fulham,  where  he  flu- 
died  the  Englifli  language,  and  laws,  with  great  affi- 
duity. 

A  flay  of  three  or  four  months,  feconded  by  great 
powers  of  mind,  obtained  him  the  mattery  of  our 
tongue  ;  but  was  far  from  confirming  the  enthufiatric 
admiration  he  had  felt  for  the  Biitifh  Con'titution. 
He  fancied,  Heaven  knows  with  what  truth,  that 
the  executive  government  had  contrived,  by  meansof 
influence  and  corruption,  to  identify  itfelf  with  the 
legiflative  body  ;  and  thence  he  concluded  that  Par- 
liament, inflead  of  being  the  ./Egis  of  .Liberty,  was  a 
more  potent  engine  of  defpotifm  than  could  be  pro- 
duced in  any  other  form  ;  becaufe  ancient  prejudice*, 
furviving  its  ancient  conftitution,  gave  the  fair  colour 

*  He  was  recommended  to  Mr.  Bell,  of  the  Strand,  and  ior 

the  mil  two  or  three  months  refided  at  his  home. 
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legitimate  power  to  the  fouled  encroachments 
upon  our  national  rights. 

Strongly  itnprefTed  with  thefe  opinions,  he  wasde- 
firous  of  vifiting  America,  where  he  hoped  to  meet 
with  freedom  in  a  lefs  fophifticated  fhape.  But  this 
was  not  a  proje£t  of  eafy  execution — His  family  re- 
fufing  to  make  him  any  remittances,  his  purfe  was 
altogether  inadequate  to  the  exigencies  of  an  adven- 
ture of  this  kind.  Some  kind  of  a  bargain,  how- 
ever, he  made  with  an  American  Captain  ;  and  was 
waiting  for  a  fair  wind  at  a  miferable  alehoufe  in 
Wapping,  when  Madame  de  Vaudreuil,  and  her 
daughter,  came  to  England  in  purfuit  of  the  young 
runaway.  The  entreaties  of  his  mother-in-law,  and 
the  tears  of  his  virgin-bride,  feduced  the  young  phi- 
lofopher  from  his  purpofe;  and  he  confented  to  ac- 
company them  to  France,  where  immediately  after 
his  arrival,  he  obtained  an  enfigncy  in  the  French 
Guards. 

Still,  however,  his  opinion  of  the  unfuitable  match 
made  for  him  by  his  father  remained  the  fame.  He 
went,  indeed,  frequently  to  the  country-houfeof  M. 
de  Vaudreuil,  and  fometimes  palTed  whole  wejsks 
there ;  but,  to  the  great  furprife  oi  Madame y  and  pro- 
bably to  the  ftill  greater  aftonifhment  of  her  daughter, 
he  never  indicated  a  wifti  to  confummate  his  nup- 
tials, although  the  hand  of  Nature  had  long  written 
"  woman"  upon  the  fair  perfon  he  had  efpoufed.  The 
patience  of  Madame  de  Vaudreuil,  who  was  defirous 
of  having  in  her  family  an  heir  to  Valady's  eftate, 
being  at  laft  exhaufted,   lhe  led  him  one  evening, 

Vol.  I.  I  Jomewhat 
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fomewhat  loath,  to  her  daughter's  room  ;  and,  givi; 
him  to  underftand  that  her  houfe  afforded  no  other 
bed  for -his  accommodation,  left  him  there  to  lament 
his  hard  fate,  in  being  thus  compelled  to  pafs  the 
night  with  one  of  the  prettied  women  in  all  France  ! 

It  was  not  to  be  fuppofed  that  the  enthufiaft  of  li- 
berty, and  the  philofopher,  could  patiently  endure  the 
flavifh  reftraints  impofed  on  the  armed  agents  of  def- 
potifm,  or  relifh  the  light  and  frivolous  converfation 
of  young  military  men.  Valady  accordingly  made 
but  an  indifferent  foldier,  and  aiTociated  little  with 
his  corps.  At  length  his  fituation  became  fo  uneafy, 
that  one  morning,  in  the  early  p^rt  of  1 787,  he  wait- 
ed upon  the  Duke  de  Biron,  and  refigned  his  com- 
miflion  into  that  veteran's  hands.  Then  returning 
to  his  lodgings,  he  cut  off  his  hair  clofe  to  his  head; 
laid  afide  his  ufual  drefs,  the  neatnefs  of  which  bor- 
dered upon  elegance  \  and  affumed  a  habit,  quaker- 
like in  form  and  colour,  but  worn  in  a  very  ilovenly 
way. 

Shortly  after  he  made  an  excurfion  to  Geneva  ; 
and  there  he  chanced  to  meet  with  an  Englifh  Py- 
thagorean, well  known  by  the  name  of  Black  Pigit, 
•who  confined  himfclf  entirely  to  vegetable  fare.  Va- 
lady immediately  adopted  this  gentleman's  dietetic 
fyftem,  and  for  feveral  years  after  never  tailed  animal 
food. 

Notwithftanding  a  mode  of  living,  which  in  a  long 
voyage  would  have  fubjefted  him  to  ihe .greateft  pri- 
vations, and  the  far  more  agreeable  expedient  that 
Madame  de  Vaudreuil  had  employed  to  reconcile  him 

to 
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to  his  wife,  Valady  ftill  retained  his  intention  of  vi- 
fiting  America,  whither  his  friend  Briffot  was  already 
gone.  But  his  fupplies  of  money  were  fo  completely 
cut  off  by  his  father's  avarice,  and  difpleafure  at  his 
eccentric  conduct,  that  when  he  came  to  Nantz,  he 
found  his  embarraflment  ftill  greater  than  it  had  been 
at  Wapping.  He  had  not  wherewithal  to  pay  his 
paflage.  He  tojd  the  American  Captain,  however, 
that  though  deflitute  of  money,  he  had  it  in  his  power 
to  make  him  an  ample  compenfation  for  the  trouble 
and  expence  he  might  occafion  during  the  voyage. 
"  In  what  way  ?■"  faid  the  Captain,  who  expected  to  re- 
ceive fome  article  of  merchandize  inftead  of  cafh. 

I  will  teach  you  philofophy,"  faid  Valady.  Unfor- 
tunately, philofophy  was  a  commodity  for  which  the 
honeft  feamen  knew  of  no  market,  and  he  begged 
leave  to  cfccline  taking  it  on  board. 

While  Valady  was  waiting  for  more  fubftantial 
means  of  effecting  his  purpofe,  the  increafing  difficul- 
ties of  the  court,  and  the -growing  difcontent  of  the 
people,  induced  him  to  revifit  Paris. — u  I  thought 
you  were  in  America,"  faid  one  of  his  friends  on  fee- 
ing him.  Ci  No,"  anfwered  Valady — "  things  are 
growing  too  interefting  in  my  own  country." 

But  as  the  progrefs  of  events,  and  of  public  opi- 
nions, was  fluggifh  in  comparison  to  the  operations 
of  his  ardent  mind,  his  hopes  of  feeing  the  French 
arife  from  their  knees,  and  affume  the  commanding 
attitude  of  a  nation  determined  to  be  free,  foon  fub- 
fided.  He  no  longer  thought  that  his  prefence  could 
be  of  any  avail  j  and  in  the  fumraer  of  17S8,  return- 
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cd  to  England.  So  little  was  his  fondnefs  for  philo- 
fophy  abated  during  his  abfence,  that  one  of  hi: 
firft  cares,  on  arriving  in  the  capital,  was  to  vifit 
gentlemen  of  eminence  in  the  literary  world,*  and  ti 
propofe  to  him  the  ftation  of  chief  of  the  Pythag< 
rean  fe£L  Followers,  he  affiired  him,  he  could  not 
fail  to  find  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  Upon  hi! 
refufal,  Valady  intimated  fome  intention  of  afiuminL 
the  honourable  pod  himfelf.  "  But,  in  that  cafe, 
(faid  the  Englifhman)  would  it  not  be  proper  that 
you  fhould  underftand  Greek  r"  "  True,  (anfwered 
Valady)  I  had  forgot  that.  I  will  go  and  ftudy  it  at 
Glafgovv." 

He  fet  off  for  that  place  on  foot ;  ftaid  there  fix 
months ;  and  then  returned  to  London,  where  he 
chanced  to  hear,  by  means  of  Mr.  Williams,  that 
Mr.  Thomas  Taylor,  of  Walworth,  was  generally 
confidered  as  the  principal  Pythagorean  in  England. 
Valady  immediately  purchafed  his  works  ;  and,  after 
having  perufed  them,  difpatched  the  following  fcroll, 
which  is  highly  chara&eriflic  of  his  eccentricity,  ta- 
lents, and  temper  of  mind 

TO   THOMAS   TATLOR,    EETTER     NAMED    LYSIS,    G.    YZARN 
VALADY,  OF  LATE  A  FRENCH  MARQUIS  AND  TAN1SSAIRE: 

Sendeth  Joy  and  Honour.     12  Xbre.  178S,  <vulg.  *ra. 

e<  O  Thomas  Taylor  !  may  ft  thou  welcome  a  brother  Pytha- 
gorean, led  by  a  Saviour  Goc!  to  thy  divine  fchool  !  I  have  loved 
wiidom  ever  llnce  a  child,  and  have  found  the  greattft  impedi- 
ments, and  been  forced  to  great  ihuggles,  before  1  could  clear 
my  way  to  the  fource  of  it  j  for  I  was  born  in  a  more  barbaious 
country  than  ever  was  lllyria  of  old.  My  family  never  favoured 
my  inch  nation  to  ftudy  j   and  I  have  been  involved  in  fo  many 

*  The  Rev.  David  Williams. 
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cares  and  troubles,  that  it  cannot  be  without  the  intervention  of 
feme  friendly  Deity,  that  I  have  efcaped  the  vile  ruit  of  barba- 
rifm,  and  its  attendant  meannefs  of  foul.  My  good  fortune  was, 
that  I  met,  eighteen  months  ago,  an  Englifh  gentleman  of  the 
name  of  Pigott,  who  is  a  Pythagorean  Philofopher,  and  who 
eafily  converted  me  to  the  diet  and  manners  agreeable  to  that 
moft  rich  and  beneficent  Deity — Mother  Earth  j  to  that  heaven - 
iftfpired  change  I  owe  perfect  health  and  tranquillity  of  mind, 
both  of  which  I  had  long  been  deprived  of.  Alfo  my  own  oath 
has  acceded  to  the  eternal  oath,  (which  mentions  the  golden 
commentator  en  G.  V.)  and  I  would  more  cheerfully  depart  from 
my  prefent  hablation  on  this  Themis -forfaken  earth,  than  defiie 
jniy (elf  evermore  with  animal  food,  (iolen  either  on  earth,  in  air, 
or  water, 

"  I  met  with  thy  works  but  two  days  pair.  O  divine  man  !  a 
prodigy  in  this  iron  age  !  who  would  evtr  thought  thou  couidit 
ex  if  among  us  in  our  fhape  !  I*woulci  have  gone  to  China  for  a 
man  endowed  with  a  tenth  part  of  thy  light!  Oh,  grant  me  to 
fee  thee,  to  be  Initialed  and  initiated  by  thee  !  What  joy,  if, 
like  to  'Prodis  Leonas}  to  thee  I  could  be  a  domeltic  1  who  fed 
living  in  myfclf  the  foul  of  Leonidas. 

ii  My  determination  was  to  go  and  live  in  North  America, 
from  love  of  Liberty,  an  J  there  to  k-^ep  a  ichooi  of  Temperance 
and  love,  in  order  to  preferve  fo  many  men  from  the  prevailing 
difgraceful  vices  of  brutal  intemperance  and  felfifh  cupidity. — ■ 
There,  in  progreis  of  time,  if  thofe  vices  natural  to  a  commer- 
cial country  are  found  to  thwart  moft  of  the  bleflings  of  Liberty, 
the  happy  felecl  ones,  taught  better  difcipline,  may  form  a  fo- 
ciety  by-ihemfeives,  fuch  a  one  as  the  gods  would  favour  and 
vifit  lovingly,  which  would  preferve  true  knowledge,  and  be  a 
femina.  y  and  an  aiylum  for  the  lovers  of  it. 

"  There  I  would  devoutly  ere 61  altars  to  my  favourite  gods-— 
Diofcari,  Heeler,  Arittomenes,  MefTen,  Pan,  Orpheus,  Epami- 
jondas,  Pythagoras,  Plato,  Timoleon,  Marcus  Brutus,  and  his 
Portia  ;  and,  above  all,  Phoebus,  the  god  of  my  hero  Julian,  and 
ither  of  thai-holy,  gentle  Commonwealth  of  the  Peruvians, 
1  nullus  ult  »s  yet,  been  fufcited! 

Mime  and  v  ic  are  fciences  neceffary  for  a  teacher  t§ 

.'        f— (what  I  various,  fenle  thefe  twawdrds  contain!) 

[    am   a  it  ranger  to   both!      O  Gods!    who  gave  me   the 

thought  and  the  fpirit,  give  me  the   means,  for  all  things  are 

from  you. 

u  Thomas  Taylor,  be  thoir their  inftrumeot  to  convey  into 
my  mind  knowledge,    truth,  an  :.ce  !     Do  thou  love  and 

e.     I  will  go  to  thte  to-n 
P.  S.     May  i  look  to  thee,   endowed  with  an  ancient  and  no 
lern  enthuhafm  1 

Gracchus  Crotoneios." 

I  3  According 
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According  to  the  promife  contained  in  his  letter, 
"Valady  waited  upon  Mr.  Taylor  the  following  d: 
threw  frimfclf  in  due  form  at  his  feet;  tendered  to 
him  a  fmall  fum  in  bank  notes,  which  at  that  m  - 
ment  conftituted  all  his  fortune  ;  and  begged,  witk 
great  humility,  to  be  admitted  as  a  difciple  into  his 
houfe.  His  prayer  was  granted  ;  and  for  fome  time 
he  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  imbibing  philofophy 
from  the  fountain-head:  but,  finding  himfelf  more 
formed  for  an  aflive  than  a  contemplative  life,  he 
determined  to  quit  his  {ludies,  in  order  to  take  fom* 
ftiarc  in  the  political  commotions  which  began  to 
agitate  France  with  redoubled  force.  When  he  took 
leave  of  his  mafter  in  philofophy,  he  exchanged  his 
quakerlike  apparel  for  a  complete  fuit  of  military 
clothes.  "  I  came  over  Diogenes,  (faid  he)  I  am 
going  back  Alexander." 

Here  'follows  two  letters  torn  him,  copied  literally, 
even  to  the  error?,  after  his  return  to  France 

LETTER  I. 

u  DEORUM   PONTIFEX  SAGER,  CARUSQjJE! 

u  He  mighty  Neptune,  fent  propitious  gales,  and 
in  three  hours  blew  me  over  the  main  on  my  native 
and  welcome  fhore.  I  (hall  greet  the  capital  on 
Monday  next,  about  mid-day.  There  I  will  embrace 
three  or  four  worthy  acquaintance,  and  hafle  to  my 
bell:  beloved  friends  in  the  South,  and  to  the  recovery 
of  my  raviflied  wealth  from  the  piratic  hands  of  my 

father. 
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father.     In  two  months  or  before  you  fhall  hear  of 

me  again.     Vale  adfirit  tibi  Dii  omnes. 

From  your  well  aproved  friend, 

G.  Yzarn  Valady." 
Thomas  Taylor,  Phr. 

No.  9,  Manor-Place,  Walworth,  London* 

LETTER  II. 
"  Dear  Sir,  Paris,  12  March,  89,  v.  <t. 

i4  I  will  write  you  fooner  than  I  fuppofed,  and  I 
am  induced  to  it  by  the  change  that  I  confider  is 
taking  place  in  my  circumftances.  Firft,  my  old 
grandfather  has  fent  me  an  extraordinaiy  bounty, 
which  has  taken  me  out  of  great  uneafine fs.  2dly, 
I  have  reafonable  grounds  to  hope  a  reconciliation 
uvith  my  father.  3dly,  it  is  moil  certain  that  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  will  petition  the  States  General 
for  the  eftablifhment  of  divorce  in  France,  which 
would  enable  me  to  break  my  fetters,  and  marry 
the  girl  of  my  heart.  Then  my  father  would  furely 
give  me  a  fettlement,  and  I  would  live  happy  in  a 
delightful  folitude,  and  quietly  expert  in  my  own 
country  till  circumftances  fhould  enable  me  to  purfuc 
my  great  views  abroad,  toward  the  execution  of 
Heaven's  decrees.  After  the  whole  of  my  fortune 
fhould  have  fallen  in  my  hands,  whether  I  fhall  or 
fhall  not  meddle  with  politics  and  embrace  an  aclive 
life  in  this  important  crifis,  is  what  I  cannot  deter- 
mine, till  I  have  feen  the  Marq.  de  la  Fayette  in  my 
own  country,  whereto  I  fhall  fet  off  in  four  days. 

"  I  requeft  your  prayers  and  facrifices  to  all   the 
Gods   for  me,   but  chiefly  to  both  Venus,  Athene, 

I  4    '  and 
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and  Hermes,  to  which  I  intreat  you  will  prepare 
abftinfence. 

I  am  for  ever  your  friend, 

G.  Y.  Valad 
A  Touloufe  en  Languedoc  pojie  re/} ante. 
€i  Do  remember  the  buying  of  Lamprias  de  PI 
tarch  Patre,  in  the  Pinelli  Library." 
■Mr.  Thomas  Taj  lor,  No.  9, 

Manor  Place,  JValzvcrtb,  London. 


It  was  now  the  fpring  of  1789,  and  every  thing 
announced  a  revolution,  in  which  he  was  far  more 
inflrumental  than,  is  generally  fuppofed. 

At  the  death  of  the  Duke  de  Biron,  whom  the 
French  Guards  confidered  as  their  father,  the  Mar- 
quis du  Chatelet  was  appointed  to  command  them  in 
his  place.  He  was  a  rigid  difciplinarian  ;  and,  be- 
ing one  day  prefent  at  the  exercife  of  the  grenadiers, 
was  imprudent  enough  to  fay,  that  there  was  not  one 
of  them  who  ought  not  to  be  fent  to  the  drill  of  the 
Regiment  da  Roi.  The  bold  and  veteran  bands  he 
was  infpedting,  boiled  with  rage  at  the  irifulting  ex- 
predion  ;  forwarded  it  from  mouth  to  mouth,  and 
treafured  it  up  with  their  revenge.  Valady  was  no 
ft  ranger  to  their  di  [content.  He  went  to  the  barracks 
of  the  grenadiers,  and  perfuaded  them  to  accompany 
him  to  the  Palais  Royal,  where  the  Pari  (Ian  male- 
contents  were  accuftomed  to  affemble.  The  foldiers 
were  received  by  the  people  with  joyful  acclama-> 
tjons,  and  were  welcomed  with  refreshments,  which 
they  repaid  by  declaring  themfelves  friendly  to  the 

popular 
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popular  caufc.  When  this  manoeuvre  had  been  prac- 
tice! feverai  times  under  the  fame  aufpices,  the  go- 
vernment took  the  alarm  ;  iiTued  orders  for  Valady's 
arreft  ;  and,  if  his  own  aflertion  may  be  credited, 
condemned  him  to  be  privately  put  to  death.  But 
timely  intimation  being  given  him  of  his  danger,  he 
"fled  to  Nantz,  and  concealed  himfelf  on  board  an 
American  fhip  ;  where  the  police  officers,  by  whom 
he  was  clofely  purfued,  fought  for  him  in  vain. 

]n  the  mean  time,  the  people  of  Paris,  encouraged 
by  the  promifes  they  had  received  from  the  Guards, 
and  fure  of  their  neutrality,  if  not  of  their  fupport, 
proceeded  to  the  attack  of  the  Baftille  ;  at  length, 
aided  by  the  flail  and  intrepidity  of  their  new  mili- 
tary friends,  they  carried  the  "  Kings  Cajlle"  by  af- 
fault.  This  was  the  fignal  of  Liberty  to  Valady,  as 
well  as  to  all  France.  He  ventured  forth  from  his 
hiding-place,  re-appeared  upon  the  fcene,  and  wras 
witnefs  to  the  annihilation  of  a  government  which  a 
few  days  before  had  doomed  him  to  die. 

Some  time  after  he  repaired  to  his  native  country,. 
in  "order  to  oppofe  his  popularity  to  the  refentment 
which  the  peafantry  harboured  againft  his  father. 
He  faved  the  Chateau,  and  the  Seigneur  \  but  thefe 
fervices  were  of  no  value  in  the  eftimation  of  the  old 
man,  who  detefted  his  political  fentiments  (till  more 
than  his  former  eccentric  purfuits.  Valady  could 
obtain  neither  marks  of  affection  nor  money  ,  and 
returned  to  Paris  in  a  ftate  of  poverty  highly  honour- 
able to  his  filial  affe£iion  ;  fince  he  father  chofe  to* 
endure  it,  than  to  compel  his  father  by  law,   to  fur- 

I  5  render 
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render  an   eftate  to  which  he  was  entitled  in  hi 
mother's  right. 

From  this  extreme  indigence  he  was  relieved,  in 
1792,  by  a  Bourgeois  of  his  own  province,  who  pur- 
chafed  of  him  a  reverfibn  of  a  fmall  piece  of  land  for 
thirty  thoufand  livres.  Since  his  return  from  his 
father's  manfion,  his  drefs  had  been  either  the  coarfe 
habit  of  a  common  national  guard,  or  a  fhabby  blue 
coat,  generally  accompanied  by  a  beard  of  frightful 
length,  and  always  by  a  brown  cropt  head  that  was 
kept  a  ftranger  to  the  comb — a  figure  dirty  and 
gaunt,  and  grim,  and  horribly  unlike  that  of  a 
French  Marquis.  But  when  this  golden  fhower 
wafhed  him  clean,  his  perfon  aiTumed  quite  a  differ- 
ent appearance.  His  quakerlike  fuit  was  of  the  bed 
cloth,  and  mod  delicate  bloffom  colour,  and  was 
worn  with  all  the  concomitants  of  a  ftudied  and  re- 
ined fimplicity. 

Though  his  perfon  was  thus  polifhed,  his  political 
ferocity  remained  the  fame.  On  one  of  the  latter 
days  of  July,  a  friend,  who  called  at  his  lodgings  *, 
was  furprifed  at  feeing  a  common  mufket,  a  car- 
tridge box,  and  the  fabre  of  a  grenadier,  fufpended 
in  his  room. 

"  What!"  faid  he,  "  are  you  going  to  the  fron- 
tiers ?" — "  No,"  anfwcred  Valady,  "  but  I  have 
every  thing  prepared  for  the  affault  of  the  Thuille- 
ries."  It  does  not  follow  hence  that  there  was  any 
regular  plan  to  attack  the  place,  or  that  Valady  was 

*  Jn  the  Hotel  du  Koi,  ciufc  adjoining  to  the  court-yard  of 
tht  Tbiulfcris*, 

one 
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one  of  the  confpirators.  It  is  far  more  probable 
that  he  forefavv,  in  common  with  other  fagacious 
men,  that  the  King's  equivocal  conduct,  and  his  de- 
taining the  Swifs  Guards  about  his  perfon,  in  de- 
fiance of  a  pofrtive  lav/,  would  produce  the  exploiion 
that,  on  the  10th  of  the  following  month,  hurled 
the  unhappy  monarch  headlong  from  his  throne. 

The  diflblution  of  the  Legiflative  AiTembly  fol- 
lowed ;  and  the  convocation  of  a  National  Coven- 
tion,  to  which  Valady  was  returned  a  member  for  his 
native  province,  the  department  of  L'Aveiron,  im- 
mediately took  place.  In  that  factious  body  he  ad- 
hered to  the  Girondifts  ;  and,  though  he  did  not 
diftinguifb  himfelf  as  a  fpeaker,  his  talents,  his  in- 
fluence, and  his  name,  afforded  them  confiderable 
fupport.  On  the  trial  of  the  King,  nothing  could  be 
more  noble  thanValady's  conduct.  He  voftu1  that  Louis 
fhould  be  kept  in  honourable  confinement  till  the  ter- 
mination of  the  war;  that  he  fliould  then  be  fent  out 
of  the  Republic  with  a  large  penfion ;  and  that  a 
fortune  fhould  be  TDeftowed  by  the  nation  upon  Ma- 
dame Elizabeth,  fuitable  to  the  high  expectations  of 
a  daughter  of  France. — -His  fuffrage  being  erroneously 
reported  by  the  Jounaliils,  Valady,  to  correal  their 
rnifreprefentations,  affixed  a  placard  to  the  walls  of 
Paris,  which  ended  with  the  following  remark- 
able words;  "-It  became  Philip  Egalite,  whom 
Louis  XVI.  pardoned  in  1787,  to  condemn  him  to 
death;  and  it  became  me,  whom  in  1789,  and  in 
his  fecret  council,  he  condemned  to  die,  to  vote  for 
the  prefervaUon  of  his  life." 

I  &  Thl* 
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This  was  a  grievous  offence  to  the  faction  of  the 
Mountain  ;  and  fome  hand-bills,  which  he  figned 
with. the  name  of  Aunington,  and  in  which  he  endea- 
voured  to  expofe  their  dangerous  practices,  exafpe« 
rated  them  (till  more.  He  was  confequentiy  uv 
eluded  in  the  profcription  of  the  party  of  philofo* 
phers  who  were  not  more  richly  ftored  with  talents 
and  virtues,  than  deficient  in  vigour,  prudence,  and 
a  knowledge  of  the  world.  Valady  got  fafe  out  of 
Paris;  joined  Louvet  and  his  companions  in  their 
flight  to  Brittany;  and  fhared  in  their  perils,  hard- 
fhips,  and  hair-breadth  efcapes.  The  date  of  his 
mind  on  one  of  thefe  occafions  was  highly  affecting; 
for  though  we  may  admire  the  man  who  meets 
death  without  difmay,  our  feelings  are  certainly  act- 
ed upon  with  more  effect  by  thofe  who  appear  to 
have  fome  feeling  for  themfelves.  Being  concealed 
•with  Louvet  and  fome  others  in  a  loft,  where  they 
had  reafon  to  fuppofe  themfelves  in  danger  of  im- 
mediate detection  and  death,  Valady,  who  was  v  .^rn 
out  with  previous  fatigue  and  auxury,  confefled  that 
he  was  unable  to  endure  the  idea  of  his  own  deftruo- 
tion.  A  few  minutes  after  his  terrors  redoubled, 
when  a  hoarfe  voice  rudely  bade  them  come  down, 
and  refufed  to  explain  the  meaning  of  the  injunc- 
tion. 

This  alarm,  however,  proved  a  falfe  one  ;  and 
Valady,  while  wandering  from  place  to  place  in 
fearch  of  an  afylnm,  obtained  a  fatal  experience  of 
the  little  dependence  that  is  to  be  placed  upon  friends 
in  the  hour  of  diflrefs.     At  length,  in  a  defperate 

attempt 
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attempt  to  pals  through  Perigueux,  he  was  recog- 
nized, and  guillotined  on  the  nth  of  December 
1793,  by  the  ferocious  agents  of  Robefpierre. 

Thus  perifhed  one  of  the  pureft  and  moft  ardent 
patriots  that  France  has  feen — a  man  whofe  judg- 
ment was  not  equal  to  his  capacity  of  mind  ;  whofe 
weak  nerves  did  not  always  fecond  the  generous 
impulfes  of  his  foul  ;  and  whofe  unequal  temper 
often  cart  a  fhade  over  the  benevolence  of  his  heart* 

It  muft  alfo  be  acknowledged,  that  on  the  whole 
he  was  diflerviceable  to  that  very  caufe  which  it  was 
the  obje6l  of  his  life  to  promote. 

NAPGLEONE    BUONAPARTE*. 

It  requires  but  a  very  fuperficial  examination  ir*- 
to  the  hiftory  of  mankind  to   difcover,   that   great 

events 

*  The  following  account  of  Buonaparte  was  publL'h  d  in 
America  by  M.Volney,  in  1797.  It  correfponds  in  all  the  eflln- 
tial  points  with  that  given  above. 

"  The  family  of  Buonaparte  belongs  to  Corfica.   The  father 

of  the  Buonapartes  now  Jiving,  was  a  farmer  (he  fhouldnave  faid, 

a  man  of  property)   at  Ajaccio,  a  little  town  and  port  upon  the 

welter  n  coaftj  there  he  pontfTed  lands,  which  is  indeed  a  proof 

1  that  he  was  not  a  foreigner.  Dying  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  year  $ 

-"jago,  he  left  a  widow  and  fix  ((even)  children,  four  Tons  and 

1  "daughters. 

<l  Governor   Marbceuf,  who   was  fond   of  his   family,   fen* 

I  to  one  of  the   military  ichools  in  Franc,  the  two  eldeft  boys, 

viz.   Napoleon e,  and  Guifeppe,   his  younger  brother.     Mar- 

I:1kbu;  dying  in  1786,  they  returned  to  their  mother  in  Codka. 

'  The  prefent  General  was  then  eighteen  or  nineteen  years  old.    . 

"  When  the  revolution  began  in  Corlica,  ia  1790,  the  younger  . 

brother 
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events  are  productive  of  great  characters.  They 
excite  the  paffions ;  invigorate  individual  talents; 
refcue  merit  from  undefervedobfeurity  ;  and,  fstting 
aflde  the  fictitious  diftinctions  founded  on  the  follies, 
rather  than  the  conventions  of  fociety,  give  full  play 
to  exertion,  and  ample,  fcope  to  genius.  But  this 
fact  is  never  more  fatisfa£lorily  illuftrated,  than  in 
the  contefts  connected  with,  and  founded  on,  the 
Jove  of  freedom  :  a  principle  intimately  blended  with 
our  exigence  and  our  happinefs  ;  and  which,  being 


b.o'.iie:  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Departmental  Directory 
st  Corte,  and  the  eld  r,  commander  of  the,  internal  guards  at 
Ajaccio.  It  was  here  I  firR  got  acquainted  with  him,  and  from? 
that  circumftance  I  am  enabled  to  give  you  the  following  account 
of  this  celebrated  mar?. 

u  As  lo  language >  I  never  could  perceive  he  underftood  a  word 
ofKnglifh.  Italian,  he  of  co  rfe  fpeaks  with  great  eafe  and 
elegance,  it  bving  his  mother- ton g ue  ;  and  French,  better  than 
any  Corhcan  lever  met  with.  He  is  a  man  of  middle  feature, 
of  a  pale  and  delicate  complexion,  though  tolerable  flrong,  blue 
.(black)  eye?,  aquiline  nofe,  the  chin  prominent,  the  forehead 
wide  3  the  whole  a  countenance  ftrongly  indicative  of  a  difcern- 
ing  and  elevated  mind.  He  is  habitually  of  a  taciturn  and  con- 
templative ddpofition;  yet  he  is  not  devoid  of  the  French  ele- 
gance and  gaiety. 

f  He  -appears  paffionately  fond  of  nothing  but  politics,  and 
tire  military  art.  Paoli  who  feared,  did  us  the  fervice  todri^e 
hiin  and  his  fam:ly  from  Corfica.  According'to  public  accounts, 
he  has  married  the  widow  of  General  Eeauharnois  y  fo  that 
for  the  future  he.  appertains  to  France,  in  confequsnee  of  that 
union  \  but  indeed  be  belonged  to  it  beF<  re,  by  the  ties  of  educa- 
tion, and  almost  by  thofe  of  birth,  fince  Corfica  has  for  fomt 
}«ars  back  been  one  of  its  prov.ncts." 

founded 
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founded  in  nature,  is  latent  in  the  bafeft  and  moft 
felfifh  hearts. 

The  hemifphere  of  Greece  exhibited  a  galaxy  of 
heroes,  during  her  ftruggle  for  liberty,  againft  the 
domeftic  tyrants  who  opprefled,  and  the  foreign 
kings  who  endeavoured  to  enflave  her.  The  names 
and  afiions  of  Pelopidas  and  Epaminondas  ;  of  Le- 
onidas  and  Agis  ;  of  Hermedius  and  Ariftogkon ; 
are  familiar  to  every  claffical  fcholar,  and  have  been 
long  dear  to  mankind.  In  Rome,  we  behold  one 
Brutus  arife  to  expel  Tarquin,  and  another  to  puniih 
Cefar.  The  burning  hand  of  Scasvola  appalled  the 
heart  of  the  king  of  Etruria ;  and  a  fingle  citizen,  in 
■  the  perfon  of  Horatius  Cocles,  defending  a  bridge 
againft  a  little  army,  (truck  an  aftonilhed  enemy 
with  terror  and  difmay. 

To  recur  to  modern  times,  a  few  obfeure  pea> 
fants,  fuch  as  Tell,  Erni,  Stauffaucher,  refcued  Swit- 
zerland from  the  opprefiion  of  the  haughty  Houfe 
of  Auftria,  and  eftablifhed  a  federal  commonwealth, 
jhat  has  laded  longer  unaltered  than  any  monarchy 
in  Europe*.  In  our  days,  we  have  beheld  a  few 
American  citizens  ennobling,  by  their  ftruggles, 
•a  memorable  revolution,  achieved  by  a  printer  t,  a 
lawyer:};,  a  farmer  §:   we  have  often  heard  one  of 

*  Alas  \.  it  no  longer  exifts,  even  in  name.     Since  the  publl- 
,  cation  of  the  firft  edition  this  grand  change  has  been  effected.;, 
and  it  mult  be  owned,  that  the  event  appears  highly  inauspici- 
ous to  the  caufe  of  liberty. 

t  Franklin.      J  Adams,   the  prefent  Prefidtn^      §  Wa(h- 
ingtoa. 

its 
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its  authors  reproached  with  being  a  ftay-maker#; 
and  the  St.  James's  Gazette  a&ually  ridiculed  a  mai 
as  a  horfe-dea/eri,  whofe  promotion  to  the   rank   ol 
Major-general   in  the   Britifli  fervice  it   was  after- 
wards forced  to  record. 

Similar  caufes  in  France  have  produced  nearly 
fimilar  effects,  and  the  triumphs  of  the  monarchy 
have  been  obliterated  by  the  glories  of  the  Republic. 
Diforganifed.  undifciplined,  difTatisfied  ;  her  armies, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  conteft,  exhibited  numbers 
without  valour,  and  enterprife  without  fuccefs.  It 
can  have  been  no  common  principle,  then,  that  has 
forced  the  veteran  troops  of  Europe  to  turn  pale  be- 
fore her  frefh  levies  ;  and  the  Brunfwicks,  the  Cler- 
fayes,  the  Wurmfers,  to  bend  their  filver  locks  to 
men,  new  to  the  fcience  of  war,  and  unknown  to 
hiftoxy. 

At  one  time  we  have  feen  Dumouriez  feebly  op- 
pofing  the  allies,  and  a&ually  deprecating  their  ef- 
forts ;  at  another  time,  invading  their  poiTeilions  ; 
and,  foon  after,  flying  to  them  for  fuccour  and  pro- 
tccii  n.  Jjurdan,  by  the  exertion  of  foldiery  bravery 
alone,  taught  the  enemy  to  refpe£t  his  countrymen  ; 
Pichegru  difplayed  all  the  refources  of  a  great  tacti- 
cian, and  directed  every  movement  by  the  rules  of 
art.  Moreau,  in  imitation  of  Xenophon,  acquired 
more  glory  by  retreat,  than  others  have  achieved  by 
victory  ;  and  Buonaparte,  by  uniting  the  warrior 
arid  the  ftatefman  in  his  own  perfon,  appears  to  have 
confummated  the  glory  of  his  adopted  country. 

—  ■        II      111  LI    ■»!■■   .-        ■■     ■      I-         ■ -•  1         ■      ■  »         I  '  i  I"      '»"       ■  "      '     " 

*  Paine.         f  "  0ne  Arnold." 

This 
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This  extraordinary  man,  born  in  the  town  of 
Ajaccio,  in  Corfica,  in  1767,  is  the  fon  of  Charles 
Buonaparte  and  Lsetitia  Raniolini.  His  father,  who 
was  alfo  a  native  of  Ajaccio,  was  bred  to  the  civil 
law,  at  Rome,  and  took  part  with  the  celebrated 
Paoli,  in  the  ever-memorable  ftruggle,  made  by  a 
handful  of  brave  iflanders,  againfi  the  tyrannical  ef- 
forts of  Louis  XV,  and  the  Machiavelian  fchemes 
1  of  his  minifter  Choifeul. 

I  am  allured,  by  a  near  relation  of  the  family,  that 
!  he  not  only  laid  afide  the  gown  upon  this  occafion,. 
I  but  a&ually  carried  a  mulket  as  a  volunteer  ! 

On  the  conqueft  of  the  ifland,  he.  wifhed  to  retire, 

1  with  the  gallant  chieftian  who  had  fo  nobly  ftruggled 

I  for  its   independence  ;  but  he  was  prevented  by  his 

uncle,  a  canon,  who  exercifed  a  parental  authority 

over  him. 

In  1773,  a  deputation  from  the  three  eftates  was 
fent  to  wait  on,  the  King  of  France  ;  and,  on  this  oc- 
cafion, Charles  Buonaparte  was  fele&ed  to  reprefent 
the  nobles.  He  was  foon  after  promoted  to  the  of- 
fice of  procuratore  reals  of  Ajaccio  ;  where  his  ancef- 
tors,  fuppofed  to  have  been  originally  from  Tufcany, 
had  been,  fettled  nearly  two  hundred  years. 

The  progeny  of  the  elder  Buonaparte  was  nume- 
rous, for  he  had  (even,  children  ;  four  fons  and  three 
daughters.  It  was  his  good  fortune,  however,  to  be 
cherifhed  by  the  French;  and  both  he  and  his  family 
lived  in  the  greateft  intimacy  with  M.  de  Marboeuf, 
the  Governor,  who  received  a  revenue  of  fixty  thou- 
fand  livres  a- year,  on  condition  pf  doing  nothing  ! 

An 
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An  mtendsmt  was  paid  nearly  as  much  ;  and  a 
fwarm  of  hungry  leeches,  engendered  in  the  cor- 
ruption  of  the  court  of  Verftilles,  at  one  and  tht 
fame  time  fucked  the  blood  of  the  Corfieans,  and 
drained  the  treafure  of  the  mother  country  :  in  ftiort, 
like  the  conquefts  of  more  recent  times^  the  fubjj 
gation  of  that  ifland  feems  to  have  been  achieved 
for  no  other  purpofe  than  to  gratify  avarice,  and  ft, 
tiate  rapacity. 

On  the  death  of  his  friend,  Charles  Buonapartg, 
M.  de  Marboeuf  continuing  to  patronize  his  family, 
placed  his  fecond  Ion,  *  JSTapoleone,  the  fubjeft  of 
thefe  memoirs,  at  the  Ecole  MilUaire,  or  Military 
Academy. 

The  advantages  refulting  from  this  feminary, 
which  has  produced  more  great  men  than  any  other 
in  Europe,  were  not  loft  on  young  Buonaparte  ;  he 
there  applied  himfelf,  with  equal  afllduity  and  ad- 
drefs,  to  mathematics,  and  ftudied  the  art  of  war  ai 
a  regular  fcience. 

Born  in  the  midft  of  a  republican    ftruggle  in  his 


*  A  French  periodical  writer  has  been  pleafed  to  alfert 
General  Paol.  was   his  godfather,    (fin  parrainfut  lefcmeux 
Pad!)  i  but,  en  making  the  proper  enquiries,    I  find  that   thi, 
circumftance  is  doubtful.    General  Pacli  recoils  .hat  he  flood 
godfather  to  a  fen   of  Charles   Buonaparte,  but   he  is   not  fure 
whether  it  was  to  Napofew*.  or  one  of  his  brothers.     So  much 
w*.  Charts  Buonaparte  attached  to  Genera!  Paoli,  that,  on  hear. 
ing  from  M.  de  Mwb«of  that  fome  Frenchmen  intended  to  af- 
fafimate  him,  he  failed  from  Ajaccic  to  Leghorn,  whence  he  ,e- 
paired  to  Fhrence,  in  order  to  commumcate  the  particulars  of 
the  plot  to  the  Englifli  mindler. 

native 
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native  land,  it  was  his  good  fortune  to  burft  into 
manhood  at-the  moment  when  the  country  of  his 
choice  (hook  off  the  chains  with  which  (he  had  been 
manacled  for  centuries.  There  was  alfo  fomething 
in  his  manners  and  habits  that  announced  him  equal 
to  the  fituation  for  which  he  feenos  to  have  been  def- 
tined  :  inflead  of  imitating  the  frivolity  of  the  age, 
his  mind  was  continually  occupied  by  ufeful  ftu- 
dies  ;  and  from  the  lives  of  Plutarch,  a  volume  sf 
which  he  always  carried  in  his  pocket,  he  learned,  at 
an  early  age,  to  copy  the  manners,  and  emulate  the 
actions,  of  antiquity. 

With  this  difpofition,  it  is  bet  little  wonder  that 
he  fhould  have  dedicated  his  life  to  the  profeffion  of 
arms.  We  accordingly  find  him,  while  yet  a  boy, 
prefenting  himfelf  as  a  candidate  for  a  commitTion 
in  the  artillery  ;  and  his  fuccefs  equalled  the  expec- 
tations of  his  friends,  for  he  was  the  twelfth  on  the 
lift,  out  of  the  thirty-fi*  who  proved  victorious  in 
the  conteft.  In  confequence  of  this  event,  he  be- 
came a  Lieutenant  in  the  French  army,  and  ferved 
as  fuch,  during  two  or  three  years,  in  the  regiment 
of  La  Fere,  which  he  joined  at  Valence,  in  Dau- 
phiny  #. 

*  In  1770,  he  repaired  :o  his  regime* t  at  Auxona,  after  a 
-flier?  abfence,  and  en  this  occafion  he  was  accompanied  by  his 
brother.  Or.  being  a&ed  by  his  companions,  what  he  intended 
by  bringing  fuch  a  youth  along  with  him  ?  he  replied  as  follows  : 
!'  J' at  <voulu  lui  faire  <vair  un  beau  fpeflacie  \  mi  grand  n  tinn 
qui  *veut  fe  reginerer^  ouperhr" — yi  [am  ctefirous  to  exhrbit  a 
roble  fptclacle  to  him  j  that  of  a  great  nation,  which  refolves 
either  to  regenerate  itfelf  or  peiilii/' 

la 
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In  1790,  General  Paoli  repaired  to  France,  when 
he  was  honoured  with  a  civic  crown  ;  and  th^re  hi 
embraced  the  fon  of  his  old  friend,  who  had  ferve< 
under  him  at  St.  Fiorenzc  in  1768.  They  mel 
again,  foon  after,  in  Corfica  ;  where  Buonaparte, 
then  a  Captain,  was  elected  Lieutenant-Colonel  ol 
a  corps  of  Corfican  National  Guards  in  aclivity. 

On  the  fecond  expedition  fitted  out  againft  Sardi- 
nia, he  embarked  with  his  countrymen,  and  landed 
in  the  little  ifland  of  Maddalena,  which  he  took  pof- 
"felfion  of,  in  the  name  of  the  French  Republic  \  but 
finding  the  troops  that  had  been  got  together  for  this 
expedition,  neither  poffefled  organization  nor  difcU 
pline,  he  returned  to  the  port  of  Ajaccio,  whence  he 
had  fet  out. 

In  the  mean  time,  afcherrie  was  formed  for  the 
annexation  of  Corfica  to  the  crown  of  England  \ 
and  the  cabinet,  in  an  evil  hour,  acceded  to  a  plan 
which,  while  it  diminished  the  wealth,  has  contri- 
buted but  little  either  to  the  honour  or  advantage  of 
this*  country. 

.    Buonaparte  had  a  difficult  part  to  aft  on  that  occa- 

:   he  was  perferially  attached  to  Pafquale  Paoli  ; 

he  refented  the  treatment  he  had  experienced  during 

*  '•'  M.  tie  3  .1  one  day  to  Dumauriez,  during 

renoa,  that  it  would  be  a  very  happy  thing, 

hck  in  the  centre  of  Corfica,  in 

nder  the  ocean.    ^Re  meant  to-  expiefs  by  this 

figurej  would   always  cccafion  great  trouble  to  whoever 

imgfy  (Teflion  of  tr,  and  become  the  eaufe  of  frequent 

wars. "— Life  oj  Gen,  Dumouriez,  VoL  L  p.  181. 
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the  reign  of  the  Terrorljis  ;  and  had  actually  drawn 
up,  with  his  own  hand,  the  rcmoaftrance  tranfmit- 
ted  by  the  Municipality  of  Ajaccio  againft  the  de- 
cree declaring  the  General  an  enemy  to  the  Com- 
monwealth. 

Indeed,  he  was  fuppofed  to  be  fo  intimately  con- 
nected with  him,  that  a  warrant  was  ilTued  by  La- 
combe  de  St.  Michel,  and  the  two  other  Commif- 
fioners  of  the  Convention,  to  arreft  young  Buona- 
parte !  Notwithftanding  this,  he  was  determined 
to  remain  faithful  to  his  engagements ;  and,  learn- 
ing that  the  Englifh  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean  had 
failed  for  the  purpofe  of  feizing  his  native  ifland,  he 
"embarked,  along  with  his  family,  for  the  continent, 
and  fettled  within  eighteen  leagues  of  Toulon. 

That  town,  the  fecond  fea-port  in  France,  was 
at  this  moment  in  the  poffeflion  of  the  Englifh,  hav- 
ing been  juft  feized  upon  by  Admiral  Lord  Hood, 
who  had  fubftituted  the  Britifh  Crofs  in  the  place  of 
the  three  coloured  flag.  The  military  talents  of  the 
young  Corfican  were  well  known  to  Salicetti,  who 
introduced  him  to  Barras,  now  one  of  the  Directory, 
to  whom  he  afforded  indubitable  proof  of  the  fince- 
rity  of  his  profeflions,  at  a  period  when  fufpicion 
was  juftified  by  the  moft  ferious  and  frequent  defec- 
tions. He  was  accordingly  advanced  from  the  rank 
of  Chef  de  Brigade,  to  that  of  General  of  Artillery  ; 
and  diredled,  under  General  Dugommier,  the  at- 
tacks of  the  various  redoubts  that  furrounded  and 
ftrengthened  this*  important  port,  in  which  Collot 
d'Herbois  Toon  after  declared,   "  that  he  had  found 

the 
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the  galley-flakes  alone  faithful  to  the  Republic  *!" 
It  is  almoft  needlefs  to  add,  that  the  energy  of  the 
French  troops,  added  to  the  fcientific  arrangements 
of  the  engineers,  overcame  the  zeal  and  refinance 
of  a  motley  garrifon,  and  reftored  the  key  of  the  Me- 
diterranean to  France. 

It  may  be  neceflary,  however,  to  remark,  that 
Buonaparte,  in  1793,  took  an  aclive  part  againft 
General  Paoli  and  the  Englifh  ;  for,  in  the  courfe  of 
that  year,  he  appeared  with  a  fmall  armament  before 
Ajac^io,  the  town  and  citadel  of  which  he  fummon- 
ed  in  the  name  of  the  Republic  }  but  he  met  with  a 
formidable  enemy  in  his  own  couiln,  the  brave  Cap- 
tain Mafferia,  who  commanded  a  corps  of  Corficans 
during  the  fiege  of  Gibraltar,  and  had  learned  the 
management  of  red-hot  (hot  under  Lord  Heathfield. 

The  conqueft  of  Toulon  contributed  not  a  little 
to  raife  the  credit  of  Buonaparte ;  and  it  proved 
equally  advantageous  to  his  friend  Barras.  That 
deputy  had  been  alfo  bred  a  military  man,  and  was 
employed  by  his  colleagues  on  all  great  emergen- 
cies.    One  of  thefe    foon   occurred:  this   was   the 

*  The  voluntary  exile  *of  the  inhabitants  prevented  Collet 
d'Herbois  frcm  pairing  a  fentence  on  Toulon  fimilar  to  that  in- 
flicted on  Lyons — 

"  Que  ceite  ville  foit  ditruitt\  que  lefangde  ces  habitant  grcj/iffe 
les  eaux  du  Rhone" 

te  Let  this  city  be  deftroyed,  and  the  blood  of  its  inhabitants 
increafe  the  waters  of  the  Rhone."  Neither  the  advocates  of 
ariitociacy  or  demon acy  fcem  to  be  fufrkiently  aware,  how  much 
they  hurt  the  caufe  of  either  by  crudty. 

difturbance 
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difturbance  among  the  fe£tions  of  Paris,   known  by 
the  name  of  the  Injurrcclion  of  Vendemaire. 

On  this  occafion  he  took  care  to  be  furrounded  by 
able  men,  among  whom  was  General  Buonaparte, 
whom  he  had  inverted  with  the  command  of  the  ar- 
tillery at  the  fiege  of  Toulon.  It  wras  to  another 
Corlican,  however,  that  he  confided  the  fuperintend- 
ence  of  the  army  :  this  was  Gentilt,  who  had  juft 
acquired  great  reputation  by  his  gallant  defence  of 
Bartia. 

On  trial,  however,  it  was  immediately  difcovered, 
that  the  deafnefs  of  Gentili  was  an  invincible  ob- 
ftacle  to  fuccefs,  as  he  could  neither  hear  nor  attend 
to  the  multiplied  and  complicated  reports  of  the 
Aides  du  Campy  who  were  continually  bringing  him 
meflages,  or  add  re  (ling  him  relative  to  the  fituation 
of  the  enemy.  Luckily  for  the  Convention,  Na- 
poleone  Buonaparte  was,  at  this  critical  and  de- 
cifive  momenr,  appointed  his  fuccefior;  and  it  is  to 
the  mafterly  difpofitions  made  by  him,  that  the 
triumph  of  the  Reprefentative  Body  is  principally 
afcribed.  It  is  but  juftice  to  add,  that  the  modera- 
tion difplayed  on  this  occafion  is,  perhaps,  unequalled 
in  the  hiflory  of  the  civil  wars  of  modern  times! 

A  nobler  field  now  opened  for  the  exertions  of 
Buonaparte  ;  for  he  was  foon  after  inverted  with  the 
chief  command  of  the  French  army  in  Italy,  which, 
under  his  direction,  prepared  to  open  the  campaign 
of  1796. 

In  the  fpring  of  that  year,   we   find  the  Auflro- 
Sardinian  troops  defeated  /within  forty  miles  of  Tu- 
rin ; 
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rin;  fourteen  thou fand  were  either  killed  or  takei 
prifoners  on  this  occafion,  and  the  cannon  and  cam] 
equipage  feized  on  by  the  vidlors.  The  army 
Lombardy  was  alfo  doomed  to  experience  a  moft  hi 
miliating  difafter,  although  led  on  by  a  cautious  v< 
teran,  Beaulieu,  in  perfon  :  this  was  attributed  foleb 
to  the  fkilful  manoeuvres  of  the  commander  in  chief, 
feconded  by  the  a6iive  exertions  of  Generals  Laharpe, 
Maffena,  and  Servona. 

The  Auftrian  General  Provera  was  taken  pri- 
fbner  in  a  third  engagement ;  in  confequence  of 
which,  forty  field-pieces,  with  the  horfes,  mules,  and 
artillery  waggons,  &c.  were  captured  by  the  French; 
and  two  thoufand  five  hundred  of  the  allies  killed,  and 
eight  thoufand  made  prifoners.  In  lhort,  the  battles 
of  Millefimo,  Dego,  Mondovi,  Monte  Lerino,  and 
Montenotte,  were  decifive  of  the  fate  of  Sardinia; 
for  the  aged  and  fuperftitious  monarch  then  feated 
on  the  throne,  found  himfelf  reduced  to  the  humi- 
liating fituation  of  relinquifhing  Savoy  and  Nice, 
and  fubferibing  to  fuch  terms  as  were  granted  by  the 
Vi&or,  who  could  have  driven  him  from  his  throne, 
and  obliged  him  to  fpend  the  fhort  remainder  of  a 
wretched  life  in  exile,  and  perhaps  in  poverty! 

The  battle  of  Lodi,  fought  on  the  21ft  Floreal, 
(May  10th)  nearly  completed  the  overthrow  of  the 
Auftrian  power  in  Italy,  and  added  greatly  to  the  re- 
putation of  the  French  arms.  On  this  occafion,  a 
battalion  of  grenadiers  bore  down  all  before  them, 
and  reached  the  bridge  of  Lodi,  fhouting — "  Long 
live  the  Republic  !"  but  the  dreadful  fire  kept  up  by 

the 
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c  enemy  having  flopped  their  progrefs,  Generals 
Berthier,  MaHena,  Cervoni,  &c.  ruflied  forward; 
'feven  their  prefence  would  have  proved  ineffectual, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  intrepidity  of  Buonaparte* 
who,  fnatching  a  ftandard  from  the  hand  of  a  fubal- 
tern,  like  Casfar,  on  a  fimilar  occafion,  placed  himfelf 
in  front,  andanimating  his  foldiers  by  his  a6lion$ 
and  gesticulations — for  his  voice  was  drowned  in*  th£ 
noife  of  the  cannon  and  muflcetry — Victory  oncfc 
more  arranged  herfelf  under  the  Gallic  banners. 

In  confequence  of  this  feries  of  vi&ories,  Beaulieu 
was  obliged  to  yield  the  palm  to  a  younger  rival  ;  for 
he  felt  himfelf  reduced  to  the  neceffity  of  retreating 
among  the  mountains  of  Tyrol,  on  which  the  French 
took  poffeffion  of  the  greatrr  part  of  Lombardy,  and 
acquired  aftonifhing  refources,  and  immcnfe  maga- 
zines. 

After  eroding  the  Mincio,  in  the  face  of  the  An- 
iftrians,  the  Republican  army  entered  Verona,  which 
fo  lately  had  afforded  an  afylum  to  a  titular  King  of 
France,  and  feized  on  Pavia.  Here  a  new  and  more 
dreadful  enemy  attempted  to  flop  the  progrefs  of  the 
conquerors.  It  was  fuperftition,  clothed  in  cowls 
and  furplices,  brandidiing  a  poniard  in  one  hand,  and 
a  crucifix  in  the  other  ;  but  the  fpeedy  puniuhment 
tof  the  priefts  and  their  adherents  put  an  end  to  the 
infurredion,  and  thus  faved  Buonaparte  and  his  army 
from  a  more  imminent  danger  than  they  had  as  yet 
experienced,  and  from  which  no  French  army,  that 
hitherto  crolTed  the  Alps,  has  been  exempt. 

At  length  Mantua  alone  remained  in  poffeffion  of 

^ol.  I.  K  the* 
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the  Auftrians,  and  this  alfo  was  foon  inverted  by  th 
vi&ors,  who,  at  the  fame  time,  made  inroads  into  the 
Tyrol ;  and,  by  the  battle  of  Roveredo,  and  the  pof- 
feflion  of  Trent,  became  matters  of  the  partes  that 
lead  to  Vienna. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  gallant  Wurmfer  deter- 
mined to  (hut  himfelf  up,  with  the  remainder  of  his 
difpirited  troops,  in  Mantua  ;  and  the  Auftrians  made 
one  more  grand  effort,  by  means  of  General  Alvinzy, 
to  refcue  his  befieged  army,  and  regain  their  ancient 
preponderance  in  Italy.  But  the  battle  of  Areola 
completely  difappointed  their  expectations,  and  the 
capture  of  Mantua  at  one  and  the  fame  time  con- 
cluded the  campaign,  and  their  humiliation. 

In  the  winter  of  1796,  General  Buonaparte  was 
united  to  Madame  Beauharnois,  a  beautiful  French- 
woman, who  had  experienced  a  variety  of  perfec- 
tions during  the  time  of  Robefpierre.  Her  former 
*hufband  attained  the  rank  of  General  in  the  fervice 
of  the  Republic,  and  always  conduced  himfelf  as  a 
friend  of  liberty. 

On  that  memorable  clay,  when  Louis  XVI.  and 
his  family  repaired  to  Paris,  M.  de  Beauharnois  fat 
as  Prefiucnt  of  the  National  Artembly,  and  exhibited 
great  dignity  of  demeanour:  notwithstanding  this, 
he  fell  a  victim  to  the  Terrorifts,  who,  joining  the 
narrow  ideas  of  Sedtarifts  to  the  ferocious  character 


*  Before  the  Revolution  he  was  known  by  the  appellation  of 
Count  Alexander  Beauharnois,  and  polTtficd  great  influence  at 
court.  He  was  one  of  the  many  Nobles  who  fell  during  the  ty- 
ranny of  Robefpierre. 

peculiar 
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peculiar  to  themfelves,  perfecutcd  all  whufe  opinions 
were  not  exa&ly  coriformable  to  their  own  ftandard. 
M.  Barras,  at  length,  luckily  for  her,  extended  his 
protection  to  the  widow,  who  is  now  the  wife  of  his 
friend. 

The  campaign  of  *i  797>  opened  under  the  mod 
aufpicious  circumftances  for  France ;  Spain  was  now 
in  alliance  with  her;  Sardinia  a£ted  a  fubordinate 
part  tinder  her  control ;  Tufcany  obeyed  her  requi- 
fitions  ;  Naples  had  concluded  a  feparate  peace,  and 
Rome  was  at  her  mercy.  In  this  fituation,  the  eyes 
of  the  Court  of  Vienna,  and  indeed  of  all  Europe, 
were  turned  towards  the  Archduke  Charles,  who  was 
faid  to  inherit  the  military  talents  of  the  Houfe  of 
Lorraine. 

It  was  accordingly  determined,  that  this  young 
prince  fhould  be  appointed  commander  in  chief,  and 
that  the  hero  of  Kehl  fhould  oppofe  the  hero  of  Italy. 
The  conteft,  however,  was  not  long  between  birth 
and  -genius  ;  between  a  young  man  of  illuftrious  ex- 
traction, furrounded  by  flatterers,  and  educated  in  the 
corrupting  circle  of  a  court,  and  a  hardy  Corfican, 
brought  up  amidft  perils,  breathing  the  fpirit  of  the 
ancient  republics,  acquainted  with  all  the  machinery 

*  One  of  the  moft  difd&rou*  circumftances  that  occurred  during 
this  memorable  campaign,  was  the  military  execution  infiicledon 
the  towns  of   Macegara,  Fermo,   Porto  di  Fermo,  Grotto  di 
Mari,  and  Jefi,  on  the  8th  of  March,    1797,  by  order  of  Buona-  4 
parte. 

The  Indiscriminate  butchery  of  the  Hiany,  on  account  of  the 
fuppofed  crimes  of  a  few,  reflects  infinite  difhonour  on  this  great 
warrior. 
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of  modern  warfare,  di  reding  every  thins;  under  hi' 
own  eye — whofe  miftrefs  was   the   Commonwealth, 
and  whofe  companion  was  Plutarch  1 

At  length,  in  April,  1797,  the  Houfe  of  Auftria 
deemed  it  prudent  to  fue  for  an  armiftice,  and  accept 
of  terms  of  accommodation,  that  would  have  been 
at  one  time  deemed  humiliating.* 

A  few  weeks  after  this,t  Buonaparte  granted  peace 
to  Venice,  or  rather  acquired  poifeffion  of  every 
thing  appertaining  to  that  ancient  ariftocracy.  In 
confequence  of  this,  he  took  advantage  of  the  ab- 
fence  of  the  EnglifTi  fleet  from  the  Mediterranean, 
embarked  a  body  of  French  troops  on  board  his 
lately  acquired  navy,  and  took  poiTdlion  of  the  ifles  of 
Corfou,  St.  Maur,  Zephalonia,  and  Zaute. 

All  thefe  were  confirmed  to  France,  by  the  treaty 
of  Campo  Formio,  figned  OS.  17th  ;  and  no  fooner 
had  the  vi&oricus  chief  received  the  ratification  of 
his  Imperial  Majefty,  than  he  returned  to  Paris, 
T  he  event  of  a  peace  with  Auitria  was  celebrated  at 
the  Luxemburgh,  by  a  grand  feftival,  at  which  Bu- 
onaparte affifted.  On  this  occafion,  the  Minifter  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  after  prefenting  him  to  the  Direc- 
tory, made  a  fpeech,  in  which,  by  pointing  to  a  dif*» 


**  The  preliminaries  were  figned  at  Leoben,  April   18th,    1797* 
on  the  following  bafis : 
3.  His  Imperial  Majefty  renounced  Belgium  ; 
a.  He  recognized  the  new  limits  of  the  French  Republic  5  and 
3.  He  acknowledged  the  eftabli/hment  and  independence  of  the 
Lombard  Republic. 

f  May  14,  1797* 

ferent 
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fcrent   obje£i,   he  dexteroufly  concealed  the  future 
defigns  of  the  French  Cabinet.* 

The  reply  of  the  "  conqueror  of  Italy,"  has  been 
famed  rather  for  its  eloquence  than  corre&nefs. 
%i  Citizen  Dire&ors, 

"  The  French  people,  in  order  to  be  free,  had 
kings  to  combat.  To  obtain  a  conflitution  founded 
on  reafon,  they  had  to  overcome  the  prejudices  of 
eighteen  hundred  years.  Religion,  abfolute  monar- 
chy, and  the  feudal  fyftem,  governed  Europe  during 
the  lad  twenty  centuries  ;  but  with  the  peace  which 
you  have  concluded  begins  the  era  of  reprefentative  go- 
vernments. 

u  You  have  fucceeded  in  organizing  the  great  na- 
tion, whofe  vaft  territory  is  now  circumfcribed  by 
thofe  limits  alone  which  Nature  herfelf  has  traced. 

"  You  have  done  more.  The  two  firft  countries 
of  Europe,  once  celebrated  for  the  arts,  fciences, 
and  great  men  they  produced,  behold  the  genius  of 
Liberty  arifing  from  the  tombs  of  their  anceftors* 
They  are  two  pedeftals  on  which  Fate  is  about  to 
place  two  powerful  nations. 

"  I  have  now  the  honour  to  prefent  you  with  the 
treaty  of  Campo  Formio,   figned  and  ratified  by  his 

*  "  A  new  enemy  is  to  be  conquered.  This  enemy  (adds  he) 
is  celebrated  for  its  hatred  again  ft  the  French,  and  for  the  info* 
Itnt  dominion  it  exercifes  over  all  the  nations  upon  the  earth. 
Let  the  genius  of  Buonaparte  make  this  haughty  foe  foon  ex- 
piate its  hatred,  and  dictate  to  the  tyirntsof  the  fea,  a  peace 
worthy  of  the  glory  of  the  French  Republic." 
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Majefly  the  Emperor.  This  peace  fecures  the  li- 
berty, the  profperity,  and  the  glory  of  the  Republic, 

u  When  the  happinefs  of  the  French  people  (hall 
be  fettled  on  the  bafis  of  the  bed  and  wifeft  laws,  all 
Europe  will  be  free." 

In  order  to  deceive  the  enemy,  relative  to  an  ex- 
pedition equally  lingular  and  important,  which  wa3 
now  become  a  favourite  object  with  the  French  ca- 
binet, Buonaparte  publifhed  an  addrefs  to  the  "army 
of  England."  He  then  fet  off  from  the  capital,  and 
ai  Calais  beheld,  for  the  firft  time,  the  hoflile  fhores 
of  Biitain.  Both  there,  and  at  Dunkirk,  he  review- 
ed the  troops,  and  as  his  time  would  not  permit  to. 
examine  the  army  in  Flanders  in  perfon,  he  difpatch* 
cd  a  general  in  his  Juite  thither. 

After  this,  he  returned  once  more  to  Paris,  and  fet 
out  privately  for  the  fouthern  provinces. 

In  the  mean  time,  a  large  fleet,  and  an  immenfc 
•number  of  tranfports,  were  collecting  in  feveral  of 
the  feaports  of  the  Mediterranean.  Great  bodies  of 
tti£  beft  troops  were  marched  from  a  variety  of  dif- 
ferent points,  and  embarked  on  board  velTels  of  every 
defcription.  If  we  are  to  believe  reports,  accompa- 
nied with  an  air  of  authenticity,  the  army  collected 
on  tliis  occafion  amounted  to  35,000  chofen  men. 
The  (Lips  of  war  confided  of  #fifteen  fail  of  the  line, 
fourteen  frigntes,  and  feveral  corvettes.  The  tranf- 
ports under  their  convoy  were  293  fail. 

The  ports  of  Marfeilles,  Toulon,  Genoa,  and  Ce- 

*  It  may  he  neceflary  to  obf-rve,  that  (wo  of  thefe  weie  Vene- 
tian fixty- four's,  armed  enjlute* 

vita 
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vita  Vecchia,  were  fixed  on  for  the  embarkation  of 
the  (lores,  provifions,  artillery,  ammunition,  &c.  A 
body  of  learned  men  went  on  board  at  the  fame  time, 
with  the  apparatus  appertaining  to  the  different  arts 
and  fciences  in  which  they  excelled. 

This  #grand  armament,  the  greateft  that  hacj  ap- 
peared in  the  Mediterranean  fince  the  time  of  the  cru- 
fades,  fet  fail  on  the  19th  of  May,  with  a  favourable 
gale,  and  formed  a  line  of  feveral  leagues  in  extent. 

While  every  one  was  contemplating  this  great 
event,  and  wondering  to  what  point  of  the  com- 
pafs  this  new  tempeft  was  directed,  intelligence  was 
received,  at  one  and  the  fame  time,  of  the  attack  and 
surrender  of. Malta.;  a  rock,  which  both  nature  and 
art  had  contributed  to  render  impregnable:  and  it 
feems  ftill  to  be  a  moot  point,  whether  it  fell  by  ftra- 
tagem  or  treachery. 

Immediately  after  this,  the  adventurous  Corfican 
fleered  towards  the  Nile,  took  poiTefTion  of  Alexan- 
dria by  dorm,  beat  Murat  Bey  in  two  actions  the 
fecond  of  which  feems  to  have  been  decifive,  drove 
Ibrahim  Bey  into  Upper  Egypt,  and  feized  on  Cai- 
ro,   Rofetta,  Damietta,  and  Suez. 

In  the  mean  time,  by  an  exploit  that  has  conferred 
on  him  immortal   reputation,   Sir  Horatio  Nelfon, 

*  Of  the  fifteen  fail  of  the  line,  employed  upon  fh-s  occafion, 
eleven  were  taken  and  ddtroyed  by  Lord  Nelfon,  two  made  t!  e!r 
efcape  to  Corfou  and  Malta,  and  two  aie  ft  ill  in  the  old  port  of 
Alexandria-  Of  the  fourteen  frigates,  two  were  deih'oyed  in 
the  grand  engagement,  one  was  taken  by  the  Turks,  one  by  our 
cruizers,  and  nine  or  ten  are  (till  in  the  port  of  Alexandria. 
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almoft  entirely  annihilated  the  French  fquadron, 
under  Admiral  Brueys,  which  had  been  injudicioufl; 
moored  in  the  road  of  Bequires  : 

"  If  in  refpefl  to  this  calamitous  event,  (fays 
onaparte,   in  one  of  his  difpatches)    he  (the   Frencl 
Admiral;  was  to  blame;  he  has  expiated  his  fault: 
by  a  glorious  death.     The  deftinies   (adds  he)  hav< 
been  defirous  to  prove  on  this  occafion,  as  on  many 
others,  that  if  they  grant  to  us   a  decided  preponde- 
rance on  land,  they  have  given  the  empire  of  the  feas 
to  our  rivals. " 

Disappointed  ip  his  wifh  to  penetrate  into  India, 
in  confequence  of  the  latenefs  of  the  feafon,  the  op« 
pofition  of  the  Mamalukes,   and  the  ftill  fiercer  re« 
iiftance  of  the   Bedouin  Arabs,  the   French  Gener; 
determined  to  extend  his  authority,  and  confolidat< 
his  power  in  Egypt.     With  this  view,   he  is  faid  t< 
have  availed  himfelf  of  the  religious  prejudices*  oi 
the  inhabitants  to  gain  their  efteem  ;  he  has  alfo  ei 
ployed  other  means,  that  fpeak  feelingly  to  the  heart! 
of  all  men,   for  he  has  refcued  the  Cophts  from  fla» 
very,  and  divided  the  paternal  inheritance  among  thi 
furviving  children,  inftead  of  permitting  it,  as  here- 
tofore,  to  be  claimed  by  the  Grand  Signor,   and  de- 
voured by  his  Subordinate  officers. 

By  way  of  ftriking  their  fenfes  with  awe,  on  th< 
i  ft  Ventofe,  he  celebrated  the  feventh  anniverfary  oi 
the   Republic   with   uncommon  magnificence.     At 


*  If  we  are  to  believe  fome  of  his  countrymen,  he  affects  the 
oriental  drefs,  pretends  a  great  refpeel  for  the  Koian,  and  is 
termed  by  the  natives  Ali-Buonaparte. 

Alexan* 
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lexandria,  the  garrifon  affembled  at  the  "  pillar  of 
Pompey,"  on  that  occafion  decorated  with  the  trl-co- 
loured  cockade  ;  and  in  the  evening  "  Cleopatra's  nee- 
die"  was  illuminated. 

At  Cairo,  a  pyramid  was  erefled  in  the  public 
fquare,  the  feven  faces  of  which  contained  the  names 
of  fuch  of  the  feven  divifions  as  had  fallen  in  bat- 
tle, while  the  troops  in  Upper  Egypt  celebrated  the 
event  on  "  the  ruins  of  Thebes  !" 

Such  hitherto  have  been  the  principal  features  of 
an  expedition  which  a  *Minifter  of  this  country  has 
termed  "  frantic/'  and  which,  on  the  firft  view,  af- 
fiiredly  bears  a  near  refemblance  to  the  crufades  of 
the  middle  ages.  The  peaceable  polTeilion  of  Egypt 
would,  however,  procure  to  France,  by  means  of  an 
eafy  navigation,  molt,  if  not  all,  the  commodities 
fhe  has  hitherto  obtained  by  diilant  and  tedious  voy- 
ages to  the  regions  fituated  within  the  tropics.  The 
commodities  of  India  might,  in  time,  be  alfo  circu- 
lated once  more  throughout  Europe,  by  means  of 
this  grand  entrepai,  while  the  ftream  of  riches  that 
flows  from  Afia  to  England  could  perhaps  be  inter- 
cepted, and  the  latter  receive  a  deadly  wound  in  the 
extremities  of  her  empire. 

But  what,  on  the  other  hand,  has  not  Buonaparte 
hazarded  by  this  romantic  expedition?  He  who  fub- 
dued  Venice,  conferred  a  new  form  of  government 
on  Genoa,  ftruek  the  triple  crown  from  the  head  of 
Pius  VI.,  made  Sardinia  a  kingdom  only  by  courtefy, 
reftored  Corfica  to  Trance,  overthrew  five  Auilrian 

*  Mr.  Pitt. 
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armies  in  fucceffion,  and  taught  even  an  Emperor  t< 
tremble  beneath  his  diadem?     We  now  behold  hirrij 
with  his  fleet  deftroyed,  his  army  expofed  to  ficknefs, 
obliged  to  fight  for  every  inch  of  territory,  affailei 
by  the  hordes  of  the  defart,  with  the  mouth  of  th< 
Nile  blocked  up,  and  nearly  confined,   if  we  are  to 
believe  report,  to  the  fcanty  territory  of  the  Delta ! 
Is  this  an  Alexander,  laying  down  plans  for  th< 
benefit  of  pofterity,  and  fubduing  favage  nations,  in 
order  to  accomplilh  his   proje£ls — or  is  it  Charles 
XII.  blading  all  his  laurels,  by  liftening  to  the  perfi- 
d'ous  counfels  of  Maffeppa,  and  wandering  like  a  fu- 
gitive, rather  than  a  conqueror,  among  the  CoiTacks 
of  the  Ukraine  ? 

As  to  his  perfon,  Buonaparte  is  of  fmall  feature, 
but  admirably  proportioned.  He  is  of  a  fpare  habit 
of  body,  yet  robuft,  and  calculated  to  undergo  the 
grcateft  fatigues.  His  complexion,  like  that  of  all  the 
males  of  fouthern  climate,  is  olive  ;  his  eyes  large  and 
Black,  his  chin  prominent,  the  lower  part  of  his  face 
thin,  and  his  forehead  fquare  and  projecting.  The 
large  whole  length  Italian  print,  publifhed  in  London 
by  sIeft. llniy  exhibits  a  good  likenefs;  but  the  bed 
portrait  ever  taken  of  him  was  one  painted  at  Ve- 
rona, in  confeqr.ence.  of  the  felicitations  of  an  En- 
glish artifr,  who  applied  to  him  for  this  purpofe,  by 
mtans  of  a  letter  from  a  relation,  now  in  London. 

In  refpect  to  his  mind,  he  pofferTes  uncommon  at- 
tainments. He  converfes  freely,  and  without  pedan- 
try, on  all  fubjects,  and  writes  and  fpeakswith  fluency 
and  eloquence.     Above  all  things,  he  has  attempted, 

and 
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and  in  a  great  meafure  obtained,  the  maftery  over 
his  paffions.  He  is  abftemious  at  his  meals,  and  was 
never  feen,  in  the  flighted  degree,  intoxicated;  he 
poffefles  many  friends,  but  has  no  minions ;  and  pre- 
ferves  an  inviolable  fecrecy,  by  means  of  a  rigorous 
filence,  far  better  than  other  men  do  by  a  loquacious 
hypocrify. 

His  mother,  the  beautiful  Lastitia  Buonaparte,  is 
{till  alive,  as  are  alfo  two  of  his  lifters,  one  of  whom 
is  juft  married  to  a  diflinguiflied  Frenchman.  They 
were  lately  taken  prifoners  by  an  Engliih  armed  vef- 
fel,  during  their  paffage  from  France  to  Corfica,  but 
have  been  reftored  to  their  country  and  their  friends, 

GENERAL  ANGEREAU. 

It  was  once  faid  of  a  man,  as  it  is  (till  of  a  horfe, 
that  in  order  to  be  good  for  any  thing,  he  muft  be  of 
fome  particular  Jirain  or  breed.  What  the  Arabian 
crofs  or  mixture  is  to  the  one,  nobility  was  confidered 
to  be  to  the  other,  and  heroes  were  fuppofed  to  be  de- 
rived exclufively  from  that  clafs!  What  contributed 
not  a  little  to  fupport  this  chimera,  was  the  circum- 
ftance  of  moft  of  the  armies  of  Europe  being  officered 
by  the  nobles  only. 

This,  however,  is  one  of  the  many  ridiculous 
and  degrading  illufions  difpelled  by  the  French  Re- 
volution. Jourdan  and  Hoche  are  roturiers,  or  de- 
fendants of  the  mobility  \  and  Dunnouriez  and  Buo- 
naparte would  fcarcely  have  been  confidered  as  gen- 
tlemen under  the  old  government. 

Angereau,  fiding  with  the  people,  to  whom  he  ap- 
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pertains  by  birth—for  he  is  the  fon  of  a  petty  Pari 
fian  tradefman— fuddenly  rofe  to  the  rank  of  General 
He  has  often 'diftinguiflied  hirofelf  in  the  Republica. 
ranks,  and  of  late  acquired  great  celebrity  in  Italy 
■where  he  commanded  one  of  the  wings  of  Buona 
parte 's  army— of  that  army  that  has  annihilated  fo 
many  Auftrian  ones! 

Angereau   fervtd  in   a  fubordinate  fituation  in  a 
Neapolitan  regiment  of  Epirots,  until  1787,  when  he- 
actually  fettled  as  a  fencing-mafter  in  the  capital  of 
the  Two  Sicilies.     In  1792,  he  was  baniihed,  along 
with  the  reft  of  his  countrymen.     On  this  he  repair- 
ed to  the  army  of  Italy,   and   became  a  volunteer. 
Palling  through  all  the  intermediate  fteps,   he  has  at 
length  rifen  to  the  rank  of  General  of  Divifion.   He 
is  not  a  mere  foldier  ;   for,  after  afiing  as  a  political 
miffionary  in  Italy,  he  concerted,  with  the  friends  of 
Liberty  in  that  country,  on  the  belt  means  of  felici- 
tating the  entrance  and  progrefs  of  the  French  army. 
He  is  now  about  forty. five  or  forty- fix  years  of  age. 
"  He  is  a  low  fellow!     I  a&ually  knew  him  a 
fencing-mafter!"  exclaimed  an  Italian  Sigmra,  on 
hearing  of  the  battle  of  Lodi_«  This  fame  Ange- 
reau taught  my  fon !" 

"  I  hope  your  fon  will  follow  the  examples  of  fo 
great  a  matter,"  replies  a  Frenchman—"  he  will 
then  have  fomething  of  the  ancient  Roman  in  him  !" 

"  He  was  nothing  more  than  a  drummer  at  Na- 
ples," cried  a  pert  Sicilian.  «  Ah  !  this  man,"  re- 
joins the  lively  Parifian— "  feems  to  have  been  de- 
ftined  to  make  a  noife,  I  perceive,  from  his  very  in- 
fancy!!!-  No 
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No  fooner  had  the  glad  tidings  of  the  capture  of 
Mantua  reached  the  capital,  than  the  elder  Angereau, 
who  is  an  honeft  grocer,  was  complimented  on  the 
valour  and  talents  of  his  fon.  A  fraternal  banquet 
was  prepared  to  celebrate  the  great  event.  At  the 
age  of  feventy  five,  the  father  of  the  victorious  Ge^ 
neral  was  placed  in  the  feat  of  honour  at  a  table  co- 
vered with  an  elegant  repaft,  and  a  wreath  of  laurel, 
adorned  with  a  three-coloured  ribband,  was  prefenttd 
to  him,  in  the  name  of  an  applauding  country. 

Thus,  to  honour  an  aged  parent,  was  the  moft  de- 
licate compliment  that  could  be  paid  to  an  affection- 
ate fon  ! 

''■  Les  homines  font  egaux  \  ce  rfcft  point  la  naijfance, 

C>ft  la  f tide  *vertu  qulfc.it  leur  difference"        Voltaire. 

Angereau,  on  his  return  to  France,  enjoyed  the 
confidence  of  the  majority  of  the  Directory,  and  was 
accordingly  employed  by  them  in  order  to  bring  about 
the  Fruitidorian  Revolution.  On  that  memorable 
occafion,  Earras,  La  Reveillere,  and  Rewbell,  aiTum- 
ed  the  command  of  the  capital,  and  appointed  this 
general  their  lieutenant. 

He  accordingly  marched  to  the  Thuilleries,  with 
a  chofen  body  of  men,  and  fummoncd  the  grenadiers 
compofing  the  guard  of  the  Legiflative  Body.  Inftead 
of  oppofing,  they  received  him  with  open  arms,  and 
formed  a  line  for  his  paflage.  On  this,  the  gates  of 
the  AfTembly  were  forced,  and  the  real  or  pretended 
confpirators  arretted  by  this  intrepid  man,  who  af- 
furedly  flaked  his  life  on  the  event  of  the  conteft. 

The  fuccefs  of  this  day,  as  may  be  eafily  fup- 

pofed, 
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pofed,  foon  led  to  new  preferment.  Angereau  was 
accordingly  appointed  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
French  army  on  the  frontiers  of  Spain,  with  a  view, 
as  was  then  thought,  to  penetrate  into  Portugal,  and 
arrived  at  Perpignan  on  the  27th  of  February,  1798. 
On  this  occafion,  the  Government  teftified  its  ap- 
probation in  the  following  terms  : 

"  The  Executive  Diredory  depends  with  full  con- 
fidence on  the  refult  of  the  operations  of  General 
Angereau  in  his  new  and  important  million.  After 
having  ferved  the  Republic  with  fo  much  glory  and 
fuccefs,  he  muft  daily  acquire  frefh  claims  to  na- 
tional gratitude." 

RUSCA, 

Who  was  bred  a  phyfician,  could  not  withftand 
that  revolutionary  ardour  which  has  lately  been  in- 
fpired  into  fo  many  youthful  bofoms. 

Hs  was  born  at  Dolce  Aqua,  a  village  on  the  Ri- 
viera,  or  coaft  of  Genoa,  fubjedt  to  the  King  of  Sar- 
dinia. Having  cxpreflTed  himfelf  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  to  give  umbrage  to  a  fufpicious  court,  he  was  ex- 
iled by  the  Piedmontefe  government,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Revolution. 

On  this  he  joined  the  French  army;  in  confe- 
quence  of  which,  his  fmall  patrimony  was  confif- 
cated,  and  his  afTaiTination  encouraged,  by  the  offer 
of  a  fum  of  money  for  his  head. 

Piofcnbed  in  one  country,  and  adopted  by  ano- 
ther, Rufca,  from  that  moment,  confidered  himfelf 
as  a  Fienchman.     He  accordingly  ferved  with  fuch 

extraordinary 
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extraordinary  bravery  and  fidelity  in  the  army  of 
Italy,  that  the  popular  fociety  of  Nice  prefented  him 
with  a  fword,  and  petitioned  the  reprefentatives  of 
the  people  that  he  might  be  appointed  a  General 
of  Brigade,  and  employed  with  the  army  of  the 
Pyrennees. 

On  the  conclufion  of  the  peace  with  Spain,  he 
returned  to  Italy,  and  was  appointed  Commandant 
of  Leghorn,  which  he  lately  occupied  with  a  body 
of  French  troops. 

GENERAL    MASSENA. 

No  nation  in  Europe  has  experienced  a  greater 
degree  of  degeneracy  than  the  inhabitants  of  modern 
Italy.  Does  this  proceed  from  fuperftition  that  de- 
grades ?  tyranny  that  humbles  and  debafes  ?  or  an 
unmanly  refinement,  that  burfts  into  extacies  at  the 
warbiings  of  a  cajirato,  unmans  the  fex,  in  order  to 
charm  the  ear,  and  cuts  off  the  fourceof  population, 
to  gratify  the  momentary  longings  of  a  debauched 
appetite  ? 

It  has  been  afferted  by  a  refpe£lable  traveller,  that 
the  defcendants  of  a  people  who  once  enriched  the 
world  with  fcience  and  the  arts,  and  afforded  the 
nobleft  monuments  of  human  virtue  and  human 
(kill,  notwithstanding  the  cruel  yoke  of  the  Muflul- 
mans,  ftill  call  to  mind  the  greatnefs  of  their  ancef- 
tors,  We  arc  allured,  they  not  unfrequently  hint 
that  they  are  fprung  from  thofe  Greeks  who, were 
no  lefs  memorable  in  arts  than  aims,  and  not  only 

recapitulate 
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recapitulate  the  feats  of  their  progenitors,  but  afto- 
ally  point  out  the  fcenes  of  their  glory. 

Notwithstanding  appearance?,  this  is  prccifely  the 
cafe,  and  perhaps  in  a  ft  ill  greater  degree  with  the 
defcendants  of  the  ancient  Romans.  Among  them, 
too,  firft  arofe  the  free  and  independent  little  common- 
wealths of  modern  Europe;  and  the  feeds  of  early 
liberty  have  not  yet  been  entirely  choked  by  the  triple 
fervitude  of  civil,  religious,  and  foreign  dumination. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  foundations  of  a  new  Repub- 
lic have  lately  been  laid  in  a  claflic  foil :  "and  not- 
withftanding  they  are  (till  kept  in  thraldom  by  their 
liberators,  the  people  may  at  fome  future  day  be- 
think themfelves  of  the  Brutufes,  the  Catos,  and  the 
Scipios  of  antiquity. 

Maffena  is  now  about  thirty,  feven  years  of  age. 
He  was  born  at  Nice,  at  a  period  when  it  appertain- 
ed to  the  Houfe  of  Savoy,  into  whofe  fcrvice  he  en- 
tered at  an  early  period  of  life.  The  reproach  is 
not  peculiar  to  the  court  of  Turin,  that,  without  pra- 
tetlion,  merit  cannot  make  any  progrefs  there.  How 
many  officers  of  talents  in  our  own  country  h^ve 
beheld  the  baftard  or  legitimate  fon  of  a  lord  takiag 
rank  and  precedence  of  them,  in  confequence  of  fu- 
perior  intereft  ?  Jt  was  well  obferved  by  an  Englifh 
fubaltern,  u  that,  in  order  to  attain  a  rapid  promo- 
tion, he  would  rather  be  backed  by  a  rotten  borough,. 
than  poffefs  the  military  talents  of  Turenne  !" 

Mafiena  became  an  Enfign  in  the  Sardinian  army  ; 
and  an  enfign  he  might  have  remained  to  this  mo- 
ment, had  he  chofen  to  continue  in  that  fervice.    But 

a  better 
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a  better  deftiny  awaited  him,  and  in  purfuit  of  that, 
he  threw  up  his  commiflion  ;  and,  entering  into  a 
French  legion,  foon  diftinguiihcd  himfelf. 

It  was  at  the  capture  of  Sofpello  that  he  firft  de- 
veloped his  military  talents;  and  it  was  entirely 
owing  to  him,  that  Saorgio,  in  the  campaign  of 
1794,  yielded  to  the  Republican  arms.  For  this 
fervice  he  was  rewarded  with  the  rank  of  General 
of  Divifion. 

No  fooner  was  Buonaparte  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  of  Italy,  than  the  local  knowledge, 
intrepidity,  and  experience  of  Mafiena,  pointed  him 
out  as  an  able  officer,  capable  of  feconding  his  views, 
and  advancing  his  progrefs.  We  accordingly  find 
him,  in  the  fpring  of  1796,  ailing  a  brilliant  part, 
under  the  direflion  of  that  celebrated  warrior,  at  the 
battles  of  Montenotte  and  Monte  Lezino,  againft  the 
Sardinian  army,  in  which  he  had  formerly  ferved  as 
an  obfeure  fubaltern. 

He  was  alfo  prefent  at  the  fncceffive  actions  of 
Millefimo,  Dego,  Mondovi,  and  Coflaria  ;  in  all 
which  he  diftinguithed  himfelf  by  the  impetuous 
valour  with  which  he  attacked  the,  armies  under 
Proveyra  and  Beaulieu.  He  was  no  lefs  fuccefsful 
againit  Wurmfer,  and  contributed  not  a  little  to  the 
capture  of  Mantua. 

After  being  the  companion  of  the  glory,  he  adted 
as  the  proxy  of  his  General ;  in  whole  name  he  re- 
paired to  Raris,  in  order  to  concert  with  the  Direc- 
tory relative  to  the  preliminaries  of  peace,  and  the 
removal  of  the  vidtorious  armies  of  the  Republic 

from 
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from  fuch  of  the  conquered  provinces  as  were  to  be 
reftored  to  Auftria. 

Maffena,  fince  that  period,  has  taken  a  very  a£livc 
part  in  the  organization  of  the  Roman  Republic.  It 
was  he  who  nominated  the  Conftituted  Authorities, 
and  in/lulled \\\e  *  Confulate  in  its  authority. 

"  The  French  Republic,"  fays  he,  in  a  procla- 
mation iiTued  on  this  occafion,  "  renounces  the  right 
of  conqueft  which  appertains  to  it  over  the  terri- 
tories of  Rome,  and  proclaims  the  eftablifhment  and 
independence  of  the  Roman  Republic. 

"  France  had  cruel  injuries  to  revenge  ;  but  (he 
will  be  avenged  in  a  manner  worthy  of  herfelf,  pro- 
vided the  Roman  people  be  but  happy  and  free.-— 
The  liberty  and  property  of  a  nation  can  only  be 
guaranteed  by  a  conflitu  ion :  the  Executive  Di- 
rectory of  the  French  Republic  offers  one  to  the  Ro- 
man People.  By  this  offer,  the  Republic  Ihields 
them  frbm  the  political  convulfions  and'  factions 
which  continually  artfe  in  a  (late  when  deficient  in 
this  point ;  and  the  Romans,  at  her  call,  ill  all  enter 
on  that  career  of  liberty,  and  practice  of  virtue,  which 
immortalized  their  anceftors." 

Refpeit  for  hiflorical  truth  will  not  permit  the 
concealment,  that  this  General  has  been  accufed  of 
peculation,  and  removed  from  his  command,  in  con- 
fluence of  complaints  from  the  army,  accufing  him 
^ , . •    ■■■  ■  i .   . .      —• 

*  This  is  the  title  given  to  the  Dire&ory,  by  way  of  flattering 
the  vanity  of  the  people,  with  the  revival  of  an  old  Roman  ap- 
pellation.    For  the  fame  reafon,  the  greater  council  is   termed 

the  Tribune,  and  the  lefs,  the  Senate, 

of 
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of  having  permitted  the  inhabitants  of  Rome  to  be 
plundered  and  opprefled.  This  event  reflects  infi- 
nite difgrace  on  the  Commander,  but  it  at  the  fame 
time  does  honour  to  the  troops  who  denounced  him. 

THE  ABBE  DE   LILLE. 

Montannier  de  Lille,  author  of  "  Les  Jardins," 
and  tranflator  of  the  Georgics,  has  been  called  "  Vir- 
gil de  Lille"  by  his  own  countrymen.  In  his  youth, 
he  was  admitted  into,  and  initiated  in,  the  inferior 
orders  of  the  Catholic  church,  with  a  view  of  ob- 
taining a  rich  Abbey,  but  it  was  never  intended  that 
he  fliould  become  a  prieft.  He  accordingly  aimed 
to  procure  revenue,  not  celebrity,  from  the  church: 
he  however  continued  to  acquire  the  reputation  of 
i  being  one  of  the  beft  didactic  poets  in  Europe. 

When  the  Duke  de  Choifeul  Gouffier  repaired  to 

I  Conftantinople,  the  Abbe  accompanied  him  thither, 

.  and  amufed  his  friends  by  a  feries  of  very  interefting 

letters,  which  appeared  from   time  to  time  in  the 

French  periodical  works  of  that  day. 

At  the  convocation  of  the  States-General,  he  pof- 
fefleda  mod  ample  income  ;  for  his  Abbey,  his  little 
paternal  eftate,  his  honoraria  as  a  profeffor  in  the 
College  of  France,  and  a  member  of  the  Academy, 
muft  have  produced  him  about  30,000  livres^r  an- 
num. In  conference  of  the  revolution  that  foon 
after  enfued,  his  whole  fortune  did  not  exceed  the 
yearly  fum  of  40I.  fterling!  This  circumftance 
alone,  expofed  M.  de  Lille  to  the  fufpiclon  of  being 
an  Arijlocrat,  but  he  has  never  evinced  the  lead  aver- 

fion 
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fion  to  the  Republican  regimen,  although  he  blamed 
his  friends  Herault  Sechelles,  and  Bo'iiTy  d'Anglas, 
for  plunging  into  the  revolutionary  vortex. 

It  is  not  a  little  extraordinary,  that  while  the 
heads  of  lb  many  famous  literary  men  fell  under  the 
guillotine,  that  of  de  Lille  was  fecured,  and  fhieldcd 
by  the  aegis  of  defpotifm,  for  both  Robefpierre  and 
Cfiaumette  took  him  under  their  protection.  The 
•  latter  repeatedly  advifed  him  to  change  his  drefs, 
which  was  by  far  too  fpruce  for  the  times,  and 
might  fubjed  him  to  a  variety  of  mortifications, 
while  the  former  employed  him  to  write  a  #  hymn 
for  the  feflival  of  the  Supreme  Bctnfr 

In  the  courfe  of  the  year  1794,  de  Lille  left  Pa- 
ris,  and  retired  to  St.  Diez,  in  the  department  of 
Vofges,  whence  he  repaired  to  Lupac,  near  Monte^ 
ville.  In  the  fummer  of  1796,  he  returned  to  the 
capital,  but  he  did  not  remain  long  there. 

The  Revolutionifts,   on  the  formation  of  the  Na- 
tional  Inftitute,     were    narrow-minded    enough    to 
make  enquiries,  as  well    into  the  civifm,   as   the  ta- 
lents of  the  candidates.      In  ccnfequencc    of   this, 
La  Harpe,  the  ex-Abbe  Suard,   &c.    were  excluded, 
and  theadmtffion  of  the  poet  de  Lille,  notwithftand- 
ing  his  acknowledged  talents,   became   problemati- 
cal.    Aduared  by  a  fufpicion  of  the  event,    he  de- 
termined to  avoid  the  fuppofed  difgrace,   by  declin- 
ing the  nomination,  and  accordingly  addreifed  a  let- 
ter to  this  purpofe  to 'the  Prefident. 

*  This,  in  the  iangunge  of  the  Royalifts,  «  renvja  meme  la 
cariaiik  du  falut  vu:-iic.,'> 

At 
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At  the  fame  time,  he  folicited  the  Directory  for 
leave  to  retire  from  France,  "  in  order  to  finifli  his 
career,  in  peace  and  obfcnrity,  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try." This  demand  being  immediately  Complied 
with,  he  repaired  to  Bafil  in  Switzerland,  where  he 
has  lately  publifhed  his  poem,  entitled,  "  L'homme 
dcs  Champs,"  in  which  he  happily  defcribeshis  own 
fituation,  in  the  following  lines : 

«'  Heureux  qui  dans  le  fern  de  fes  vieux  domefiiques 
Se  cie\ol  e  au  fracas  des  tempetes  publiques, 
Et  dans  un  doux  abri  trompant  tons  les  regards, 
Cnltive  fes  jard'ns,  les  vertus  et  Jes  arts  ! 

"  Tel,  qu.and  des  triumvirs  la  ma  n  enfanglmtee 
Difputait  Jes '  lambeaux  de  Rome  epouvantee, 
Virgile,  des  partis  laifTant  rouler  ies  flots, 
Du  nom  d'Aiiaryilisenchantait  its  ec'ios.  • 

Comme  lui  je  n'eus  point  un  champ  de  mes  ayenx, 
Er  le  pen  que  j'avois  je  Pabandonne  aux  dfeux. 
Mais,  com  me  .lui,   fuyani  lesdifcoidts  civiles, 
j'echippe  dans  les  bois  au  tumulte  des  vlUts. 
Vous  done  qui  pre'endiez,  profanant  ma  retraite, 
En  intrigant  d'etat  transformer  un  pcete, 
Epargnez  a.  ma  mufe  un  regaid  inJucret. 
De  fv.n  heureux  loi fir  re fpecler  ie  fecret. 
Auguite  triompbant  pour  Virgile  fut  jufte  : 
J  imit,u  le  Peei'e,  imitez  done  Augntfe  : 
Et  laiiTez  moi'fans  nom,  fans  fortune  et  fans  fers 
Keverau  bruit  deseaux,  de  ia  lyre  et  dcs  vers  J*  * 

In  addition  to  his  other  works,  he  has  meditated  a 
poem  on  the  "  Imagination  ;"  for,  what  is  fingular 
enough,  this  has  never  as  yet  been  committed  to 
paper.  The  truth  is,  that  the  Abbe,  relying  on  his 
extraordinary  memory,  never  copies  out  any  of  his 
verfes,  until  they  are  about  to  be  printed*. 

The 

*  Le  plus  bel  epifode  de  fin  poeme  fur  imagination*  dont  lefujet 

eft  V adventure  du  celebre  pcintre,  Robert,  perdu  pendant  quelques 

wures  fans  guide  &  fans  flambeau  dans  Us  immenfes  fouter rains 

mmmes 


>oets 
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The  following  translation  from  one  of  the   p 
of  our  own  nation,  will  convey  fome   idea   of  the 
Abbe's  verification  : 

TRADUCTION  DE  L'EPITRE  DE   POPE. 

c<  Ferme  la  porte,  Jean,  et  qu'on  me  barricade, 
Qu'on  mette  les  veiToux^j  dis  que  je  Aiis  malade, 
Dis  que  je  fuis  mourant,  dis  que  je  ne  ibis  plus. 
Dieux  1   quel  flots  de  rimeurs,  pi  es  d'ici  repandus  ! 
Men  ceil  epouvante,  croit  voir  fur  cette  pteice 
Tout  Phopital  des  fous,  ou  Wen  tout  le  ParmfTe. 

M  Les  vois-tu,  recitant,  rourant  en  furieux, 
Un  papier  dans  les  mains,  &  le  feu  dans  les  yeux  ? 
Conrre  ce  vil  eflaim  qui  fourmille  fans  cefP, 
Quel  rempart  afiez  sur,  quelle  ombre  aflez  epaiffe  ? 
II  m'attaque  par  ttrre,  il  m'afiiege  p3r  eau, 
Se  glifle  dans  ma  grotie,  inveflit  mon  berceau, 
Inonde  mes  bofquets,  borde  mon  aver.de, 
Me  pourfuit  dans  TegJiie  &  m'atteint  dans  la  rue  ; 
Ou,  chaffe  par  la  faim,  de  fon  nair  galetas, 
M'aborde — JUSTMENT  a  Theure  du  repas," 

EPISTLE  TO  DR..   ARBUTHNOT. 

M  Shut,  (hut  the  door,  good  John  !  fatigu'd,  I  faid  j 
Tie  up  the  knocker,  fay  I'm  feek,   I'm  dead. 
The  dog-itar  rages  !   nay,  'tis  pad  a  doubt 
All  Bedlam  or  Parnaflus  is  let  out : 
Fiie  in  each  eye,  and  papers  hi  each  hand, 
They  rave,  recite,  and  madden  round  the  Ian  J. 

M  What  walls  can  guard  me,  or  what  (hades  c?n  hide? 
They  pierce  my  thickets,  thro'  my  grot  they  giide  j 
By  land,  by  water,  they  renew  the  charge, 
They  (lop  the  chariot,  and  they  board  the  barge  j 
No  place  is  facred  ;  not  the  church  is  free  ; 
E'tn  Sunday  mines  no  Sabbath-day  to  me  : 
Then  from  the  Mint  walks  forth  the  man  of  rhyme, 
Happy  to  catch  me  juft  at  dinner  time." 


*<  Eft-il  un  vil  rimeur  dont  la  verve  grcfTiere 
Exhale  en  plats  ecrits  les  vapeurs  de  la  bierre  j 

ncm?nes  les  catacombes  d e  Rome.  Ce poeme  n"ej\ point  im- 
primi\  fiTauteur  eut  />W,  nous  perdions  a  la  fois  £f  le  pocie  & 
l*ou<vrage,  car,  Monf.  T  Abbe  de  Lille  fe  repofant  fur  fort  excel- 
Unit  memoir  e  necrit  jamais  les  'vers  qu'il  compofe  que  lorfqWH 
'<v£ut  les  livrer  a  Vimpreffion"— Note  by  Madame  de  Gen  lis. 

Eft 
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Eft  il  un  grand  feigncur,  autctir  de  peitit  vers, 
JJn  poete  en  jupeau,    qui  rime  de  travars, 
Un  clerc  encore  poudreux,  qui  deierteur  du  code, 
Sache,  au  lieu  d'un  contrat,  me  griffoner  une  ode, 
Un  fou,  qui  renfern  e  fans  encie  &  fans  papier, 
Ait  charbonnede  vers  les  murs  de  fon  grenier  ? 
Tout  vlennent  m'a&tiller  dans  leurs  ftueurs  etranges, 
Outres  de  ma  critique  on  fiers  de  mes  louanges. 
"Arthur  voit-il  ies  fils  negiiger  Iebarreau  ? 
Ce  font  mes  maud  its  vers  qui  troublent  Jeur  cerveau. 
Et  le  pauvre  Cdrnus  trahi  parcequ'U  aime, 
S'en  prend  aux  beaux  efprits,  a  ma  mufe,  a  moimerne,  &c 


"  Is  there  a  perfon  much  bemus'd  in  beer, 
A  maudlin  poetefs,  a  rhyming  peer, 
A  cleik  foredooiifd  his  father's  foul  to  crofs, 
Who  pens  a  ftanza  when  he  mould  engrofs  ? 
Is  there  who,  iockM  from  ink  and  paper,  fcrawls 
With  defpVate  charcoal  round  his  darkenM  walls  ? 
Ail  fly  to  Twit'nam,  and  in  humble  drain 
App!y  to  me  to  keep  them,  mad  or  vain. 

•'  Arthur,  whofe  giddy  fon  neglecls  the  laws, 
Imputes  to  me,  and  my  damn' d  works,  the  caufe  : 
Poor  Corn  us  fees  his  frantic  wife  elope, 
And  curies  wit,  and  poetry,  and  Pop; 


M.  de  Lille  is  nearly  fixty  years  of  age,  and  both 
fhort  and  ugly.  He  is,  however,  mild  and  good 
tempered,  very  agreeable  in  converfation,  fimple  in 
his  manners,  and  exceedingly  beloved  by  the  ladies*. 

ROGER  DE   LILLE, 

Nephew  to  the  Abbe  of  the  fame  name,  like  the 
bards  of  old,  is  at  once  a  poet  and  a  mufician  ;  and 
in  confequence  of  a  rare  union  of  both  characters,  he 
was  enabled  to  compofe  both  the  mufic  and  the 
words  of.  the  Marfeillois  hymn,  which  by  connect- 
ing his  name  with  the  French  Revolution,  will  in 
all  probability  render  it  immortal. 


*  " V  enfant  gate  de  toutes  les  dames" 


Durinj 
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During  the  reign  of  Robefpierre,  he  was  arreft< 
and  kept   in    confinement    for   a  confiderable  tinm 
This  circumftance  was  noticed  with  juft  indignatii 
byGregoire,   in  his  celebrated  report  on  "  Vandal 
ifm,"  who  terms  it  an  eternal  difgraee  on  the  D< 
cemvirate: 

"  On  a  fait  languir  dans  les  prifons.Duflault,  le 
premier  chirurgien  de  l'Europe ;  Texcellent  tra-  | 
dudeur  d'Homer,  Bitaube,  Roger  de  Lille,  qui 
par  fon  hymne  a  jamais  celebre  des  Marfeillois,  a 
donne  peut-etre  deux  cents  mille  hommes  a  nos 
armees*."  > 

Young  de  Lille  entered  the  army  early  in  the  Re- 
Volution,  and  fuon  obtained  the  rank  of  Colonel :  he 
is  now  a  Major-General.     . 

NECKFR, 

A  native  of  Geneva,  and  fon  of  a  profefTor  there, 
was  firft  a  clerk,  then  a  banker  in  Paris  t.  JThis 
celebrated  man  was  deft  in  ed  to  rife  from  the  defk  of 
a  counting-houfe,  to  one  of  the  higheft  employ- 
ments in  Europe — that  of  Minifter  of  Finance  to 
the  French  Monarchy.     Vanity,   egotifm,   oftenta- 

#  Tliey  cauitd  to  languish  in  priibn,  DufTault,  the  firft  fur- 
geon  in  Europe  j  Bataube,  the  excellent  tranflator  of  Homer  5 
and  Roger  de  Lille,  who  by  his  ever- memorable  hymn  of  the 
Marfeillois,  has  perhaps  added  two  hundred  thcu'.and  men  to 
our  annie*. 

f  At  an  early  period  of  life,  he  was  trdcen  into  the  bank  in  ;- 
houfeof  the  late  Mr.  J.  Tredufon  of  Geneva,  then  fettled  in 
Paris,  and  became  partner  with  his  ifoi,  under  the  firm  of  Tbei- 
luibn  and  Necker. 

tion 
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tioa — thefe  are  faid  to  be  his  failings  ;  but,'  on  the 
other  hand,  a  good  hufband,  a  good  father:,  a  good 
citjzen^—he  is  in  poiTeffion'of  al\  the  '/public,  and 
private  virtues.  If  he  ^ioeesHefifc  jPJi^.^^  his 
rival' Calpnne,  be  it  remembered,  thratltegan  boaft  of 
more  integrity.  Sufpieiba  has  never  blafted -his  fair 
fame  with  the  charge  df  unaccented  mitlions*. 
A  man  of  bufinefs  in  office,  a  philofopher  in  difgrace 
—he  never  allowed  himfelf*1fe  be  elevated  v  or  de- 
prefled,  either  by  the  fmflesor  frowns  of  a  king  ;  he 
£1111  remembered  that  he  was  ^citizen  of  Geneva  ! 

He,  however,  experienced  a  variety  of  mortifi- 
cations, for  which  he  indemnified  himfelfj  perhaps, 
by  the  hope  of  proving  ferviceable  to  mankind.— 
Old  Maurepas  never  allowed  him  to  fit  in  His  pre- 
fence  ! 

To  the  preponderance  of  the  Tiers  Etat^  produced 
entirely  by  his  means,  France  is  indebted  for  her  Re- 
volution ;  but  for  this,  the  nation  would  have  re- 
lapfed  into  fervitude,  and  the  crown  (being  hors  de 
page)  into  defpotifm.  He  was  once  banifhed,  and 
or^ce  recalled  from  the  country  of  his  adoption  ; 
the  laft,  perhaps,  final  Retreat,  was  voluntary  on 
his  part. 

Necker  has  written  on  religion,  morals,  finance, 
and  government.  His  late  wife,  formerly  Ma- 
demoifelle  Curchod,  the  daughter  of  a  Cure  of  the 
reformed    religion,    was    greatly  admired  by    Gib- 

*  Garat  indeed  obferves,  that.  Salies  accufed  him  of  having 
robbed  the  treamry  while  in  office,  but  the  charge  is  too  vague 
and  too  ridiculous  to  be  attended  to. 

Vol.  I.  L  bon, 
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bon*,  the  hiftorian,  about  thirty  years  fince;  but 
his  love,  which  does  not  .appear  to  have  been  very 
violent,  eafily  yielded  to  the  admonitions  of  parental 
prudence.  She  is  allowed  to  have  been  a  mod  ami- 
able and  virtuous  woman. 

His  daughter,  Madame  de  Stael,  is  married  to  the 
Minifter  Plenipotentiary  from  Sweden  to  the  French 
Republic.  She  has  written  many  political  trads, 
and  gave  fome  good  advice  to  the  coalefced  powers, 
about  eighteen  months  fince  ;  but  on  her  return  to 
Paris,  (he  was  denounced  by  Legendre,  as  entertain- 
ing views  hoflile  to  the  commonwealth.  This  put 
an  end  for  fome  time  to  her  political  fpeculations ; 
for  the  Court  of  Sweden  finds  its  neutrality  too 
profitable  to  rifk  it  by  any  difpute  with  the  French 
Republic. 

M.  Necker  has  lately  publifTiecl  a  work,  in  four 
volumes,  on  the  French  Revolution  ;  and,  perhaps,  no 
man  of  the  prefent  day  has  written  more  than  himfelf. 

Notwithftanding  his  uninterrupted  ftruggles  for 
celebrity,  few  have  proved  more  unfortunate  in  this 
refpedl ;  for,  while  treated  with  the  mod  mortify- 
ing contempt  by  the  Republicans,  he  is  detefted  by 
the  Royalifts,  who,  with  their  accuftomed  modera- 
tion, affe£l  to  confider  him  fometimes  as  a  confpira- 

tor,  and  fometimes  as  a  charlatani. 

From 

*  Mr.  G.  refided  for  a  confiderable  time  at  the  houfe  of  her 
father,  by  whom  he  was  educated.  Madame  Necker's  pofthu- 
mous  works  have  been  lately  publiflied  at  Paris. 

f  It  is  thus  that  a  late  writer  defcribes  the  origin  of  his  poli- 
tical greatnefs  : 

"  M.  Necker, 
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JFrom  the  multitude  of  fatirical  verfes,  written 
againft  him,  the  following  couplet  is  fele&ed,  ra- 
ther on  account  of  its  wit  than  truth. 

M.  NECKER. 
cc  Agioteur  adroit,  miniftre  fans  moyen 
"  De  rien  il  fit  d'or,  et  d'un  empire  rien." 

MARIE  AtfNE  CHARLOTTE  CORDAY, 

Born  at  Saturnin,  in  the  department  of  Orne,  and 
■whofe  name  is  rendered  illuftrious  as  the  affaffin  of 
the  monfter  Marat,  was  the  daughter  of  a  man  at- 
tached by  a  place  to  the  court.*  The  demoifelle  Cor- 
day was  zealous  for  freedom  :  rich,  young,  beautiful 
—a  woman — (he  was,  neverthelefs,  a  Republican. 
An  enthufiaft,  but  not  a  fanatic  ;  fhe  poffeffed  the 
warmth  of  the  one  chara&er^  without  the  extrava- 
gance of  the  other.  At  the  place  of  execution,  (he 
uttered  not  a  fingle  word  ;  her  face  (till  poflefled  an 

<(  M.  Necker  devoit  fa  place  de  Direcleur-des- Finances  a  Tin- 
triguant  Marquis  de  Pezay,  a  qui  il  foumiffoit  de  Tajjrnt  pour 
entretenir  fa  correfpondance  avec  le  roi  j  place  oil  n'auroient  ja- 
mais pu  le  porter,  ni  ies  ouvrages  qu'il  compofa  fur  ee  fnjer,  n! 
Tefpece  de  reputation  qu'il  avoit  tached'acquerir  parmi  l.es  gens- 
de$-lettres.,'> 

*  Jaques  Adrian  de  Corday  married  Mary.Renee  Adelaide  de 
Belk-au,  Lady  of  la  Motte,  i&  the  parim  of  Courtone,  near  Or- 
bfc  ;  and  left  four  fons  and  four  daughters. 

The  third  of  the  fons,  was  James  Francis  de  Corday,  four 
d'Ermont,  who  married  Mary  Carola  Gaucier  des  Antiers. 
They  had  four  fons,  who,  it  is  believed,  at  this  time  are  emi- 
grants, and  two  daughters  ;  one  of  whom  was  the  for-ever  ce- 
lebrated Cnarlotte  Corday.  Her  father  is  (till  living  in  the  town 
«  tf  Argentan,  in  the  department  ofTOrne. 

L  2  heroic 
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heroic  calmnefs  ;    (he   feemed  confcious  of  futui 
glory,  and  approaching  happinefs  !     Although  filei 
her  gesticulations  were   eloquently   impreffive ;   fc 
fhe    frequently  placed  her  hand  on   her  heart,   and  I 
feemed  to  fay — w  I  rejoice  in  having  exterminated 
a  monfter!,?# 

Brutus  and  Corday  both  equally  ftruck  for  Liber- 
ty ;  but,  alas !  neither  of  them  was  fo  happy  as  to  fe- 
cure  it.  The  execution  of  Robefpierre,  however,  in 
the  iffue,  effe&ed,  for  modern  France,  what  the  pu- 
nifhment  of  Anthony,  and  the  banifhment  of  0£ta- 
vius,  could  not,  perhaps,  have  produced  in  degenerate  ! 
Rome. 

To  this  woman,  Greece  would  have  eredted  fta-  : 
tues,  Rome  temples :  France  may  fome  day  infert  j 
her  name  in  the  calendar  of  her  martyrs — the  an-  j 
cients  would  have  placed  her  among  their  gods! 

Tb e  following  is  a  Tranjlation  of  a  Letter  from  Marie  Anne  j 

Viitoire  Charlotte  C.)ir!ay,  to  her  Father.     Written    on  the 

evening  before  her  Trial. 

"  From  the  prifon  of  the  Conciergerie,  in  the  apartment 
lately  occupied  by  the  Deputy  Brifot. 

"  My  dear  and  refpe&ed  Father,  July  16,  1793. 

"  Peace  is  about  to  reign  in  my  beloved  native  country,  for 
Marat  is  no  more  1 

"  Be  comforted,  and  bury  my  memory  in  eternal  oblivion. 

"  I  am  to  be  tried  to-morrow,  the  17th,  at  feven  o'clock  in 
the  morning. 

"  I  have  lived  long  enough,  as   I  have  achieved  a  glorious 
exploit. 

*  Charlotte  Corday,  if  as  pas  produitlepus  leger  mouveiru  it 

dans  une  ville  qui  ne  meritoit  pas  qu  elle  la  delivrat  d'un  mon- 

fcz"— Madame  Roland,  AppeL  yne.  Part. 

<«  I  put 
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"  I  put  you  under  the  protection  of  Barbaroux  and  his  col- 
leagues, in  cafe  you  mould  bemolefted. 

"  Let  not  my  family  blufh  at  my  fate  j  for,  remember,  ac- 
cording to  Voltaire — 

'  Tbat  crimes  beget  difgrace,  and  not  the  f caff  old? 
(e  Your  affectionate  daughter, 
Marie  Anne  Victoire  Charlotte  Corday/'* 

LUX. 

I  *  The  figure  and  conduct  of  Charlotte  Corday,  at  and  during 
her  trial  before  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  impreffed  ajl  the 
beholders  with  refpectful  awe.  The  Public  Accufer,  having 
afked  hev  the  reafon  why  me  had  committed  the  bold  act,  for 
which  .(lie  was  arraigned  ?  the  following  reply  was  delivered  with 
a  dignified  calmnefs  : 

"  I  came  to  Paris,  on  purpofe  to  acquire  glory  by  it  $  to  de- 
liver my  country  from  an  afpiring  monfter,  and  to  flop  the 
wounds  his  audacious  hands  had  opened." 

Pub.  Accus.  "  Are  you  not  afhamed  to  become  a  com- 
mon criminal  and  be  tried  for  aifaflination  ?" 

Mad.  Corday.  "  It  is  a  crime  to  have  committed  murder; 
but  no  difgrace  to  afcend  the  fcafFold  for  this  act  P' 

Pub.  Accus.  "  Do  you  recognize  this  fanguinary  dagger  ?" 

Mad.  Corday.  "  I  myfelf  purchafed  it  in  the  Palais  Royal, 
and  remember  it  well  j  it  is  the  fame  I  plunged  to  his  heart, 
and  am  fatisned." 

The  fcene  which  her  execution  prefented  was  awful  beyond 
defcription.  The  heroic  victim  afcended  the  fcafFold  with  intre- 
pidity, pulled  off  her  cap  and  handkerchief,  and  only  recoiled 
when  \\-\t  executioner  advanced  in  order  to  bind  her  legs. 

Imagining  that  fome  indignity  was  about  to  be  offered,  Hie 
exclaimed:  "  Are  you  fo  bafe  as  to  expofe  me  here  V  but  on 
b-v  ng  informed  of  his  intentions,  (lie  bid  him  proceed. 

The  inhuman  monfter,  after  the  horrid  ceremony,  exhibited 
her  head  to  the  people,  and  flruck  it  twice  on  the  cheek  !  Even 
the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  was   fhocked  with  this  enormity, 

L  3  and 
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LUX. 

Adam  Lux  was  one  of  the  commiflioners  fpoi 
Mayence,  after  that  Imperial  city  had  fallen  into  t! 
hands  of  the  French,  and  is  only  mentioned  here,  as 
connected  with  the  heroine,  who  forms  the  fubject  of 
the  foregoing  article. 

The  death  of  Marat,  the  feizure  of  Marie-Anne- 
Charlotte- Corday,  and  the  dignified  deportment  of 
that  celebrated  female,  had  made  a  deep  imprefiion 
on  his  mind.  Happening  to  crofs  the  ftreet,  through 
which  (he  was  dragged  to  the  place  of  execution,  he 
beheld  her  for  the  fir  ft  time — and  what  has  not  been 
furpaiTed,  nay,  not  equalled  in  the  fictions  of  ro- 
mance— he  actually  became  enamoured  with  the  beau*- 
tiful  .victim. 

As  if  enamoured  of  the  guillotine  alfo,  a  few  days 
afterwards  he  publifhed  a  pamphlet,  in  which  he 
propofed  to  raife  a  ftatue  to  her  honour,  on  the  pe- 
deftal  of  which  was  to  be  inferibed 

"GREATER  THAN  BRUTUS!" 

He,  at  the  fame  time,  invoked  the  {hade  of  his  de- 
parted miftrefs,  while  wandering  through  the  groves 
ofElyfium,  and  holding  converfe  with  thofe  great 
perfonages,  who  had  devoted  themfelves  to  death  in 

order  to  ferve  their  country. 

. — —  .  - .      .  *» 

and  condemned  the  executioner  to  twelve  years  impriibnment  in 
irons. 

The  corpfe  was  buried  in  the  church-yard  of  St.  Mag*!elaine, 
near  the  grave  of  Louis  XVI.  me  having  furTeied  in  the  fame 
lection  with  that  Monarch. 

As 
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As  may  be  eafily  fuppofed,  thefe  proceedings  on 
the  part  of  Adam  Lux,  irritated  the  victorious  ty- 
rants, and  he  was  accordingly  carried  to  the  prifon 
of  La  Force,  v/here  he  remained  fome  time.  He 
{corned  however  to  intercede  for  mercy!  The  in- 
ftrument  which  had  fevered  the  head  from  the  body 
of  Charlotte  Corday,  became  in  his  eyes  an  altar,  on 
which  he  alfo  afpired  to  be  facrificed  ;  and  he  was 
accordingly  gratified  in  his  wifhes,  for  he  fuffered,  as 
he  had  wifhed,  by  the  very  fame  guillotine,  a  few 
weeks  after.    . 

MADAME   LAFAYETTE. 

This  lady,  the  wife  of  a  man  whofe  hiftory  is 
blended  with  two  important  Revolutions,  was  a  Mar- 
chionefs  before  the  late  changes  in  France  :  the  fa- 
mily name  of  her  hufband  was  alfo  both  fpelled  and 
pronounced  differently,  being  then  De  la  Fayette ; 
but  the  de  being  a  mark  of  nobility,  as  having  a  feu- 
dal allufion — the  French  term  it  a  nome  de  terre — it 
was,  of  courfe,  omitted  on  the  extinftion  of  titles. 

Mad.  Lafayette  is  an  eminent  inftance  of  the  in- 
{lability  of  greatnefs,  the  mutability  of  fortune,  and 
the  inefficacy  of  wealth.  Defcended  from  an  ancient 
lineage,*  united  to  an  amiable  and  illuftrious  hufband, 
who  pofleffed  eftates  in  Europe,  America,  and  the 
Weft  Indies  ;  (lie,  neverthelefs,  has  not  been  ex- 
empt from  the  mod  bitter  calamities  that  can  afflict 
fuffering  humanity. 

When  Lafayette  refilled  the  commands  of  the  fole 

*  She  is  a  Noailles,  an  J  niece  to  the  Prince  de  Poix. 

L  4  re- 
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Remaining  legitimate  power  in  France,  his  "  wider 
ed  wife"  was  arretted.  Under  the  defpotifm  of 
befpierre,  fhe  efcaped  death  only  by  a  miracle— pai 
of  her  family  was  a&ually  immolated  to  his  ven; 
geance — but4  what  to  fome  will  appear  more  terri 
ble,  fhe  experienced  an  unremitting  captivity  of  fif- 
teen months  •  during  which  {he  fuffered  all  the  hor* 
rors  of  a  clofe  confinement,  being  immured  within 
fqfur  walls,  fubjected  to  a  fcanty  and  preearioug  diet, 
fecluded  from  her  children,  and  prohibited  even  from 
the  light  of  heaven. 

On  the  death  of  the  tyrant,  the  voice  of  humanity 
■  was  once  more  heard,  and  fhe  was  liberated,  and  re- 
itored  to  the  arms  of  her  affli&ed  daughters.  But 
fhe  was  a  wife  as  well  as  a  mother,  and  her  beloved 
hufband  was  Hill  in  bondage!  For  he  who  had  en* 
deavoured  to  avert  the  execution  of  Louis  XVI. — 
fuch  is  the  gratitude  of  courts — was  languifhing  in  an 
Auftrian  prifon  ! 

She  accordingly  repaired  to  Hamburgh,  accompa- 
nied by  her  children  only  ;  for  fhe  had  not  wealth 
fufficient  to  hire  a  fingle  domeftic  ;  and  fhe  poffefles 
a  lofty  fpirit  of  independence,  which  taught  her  to 
rejecl  pecuniary  afiiftance,  even  from  her  few  re- 
maining friends.  As  foon  as  her  health  was  a  little 
reftored,  fhe  fet  efffor  Vienna,  and  proftrated  herfelf 
at  the  feet  of  the  Emperor, 

Francis  III.  is  in  the  flower  of  his  youth.  The 
chilling  hand  of  age  has  not  yet  rendered  him  mo- 
rofe;  and,  furely,  victory  cannot  have  blunted  his 
feelings,  and  made  him  at  once  haughty  and  infenfi- 

blc: 
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ble! — No!    no!  there  is  not  a  prince  of  hishoufe,' 
from  the  obfcure  Count  de   Hapfburg   of  a   former 
period,   to  the  late  powerful  tenant  of  the  Imperial 
diadem,  who  has  had  more  occafion  to  feel  that  he  is 
but  a  man. 

'Weeping  beauty  did  not  fupplicate  in  vain;  the 
German  Monarch  raifed  her  from  her  lowly  poihire, 
and  promifed  better  days.  With  his  permiffion,  ihe 
flew  on  the  wings  of  affection  ;  and,  ftrengthened  by 
conjugal  love,  knocked  at  the  gate  of  the-fortrefs 
that  confined  her  dearly  beloved  hufband,  whofe 
fpeedy  deliverance  (vain  idea  !)  fhe  hoped  inftantly  to 
announce. 

The  maflive  bolts  of  the  dungeon  give  way;  the 
grating  hinges  of  the  iron  doors  pierce  the  ears  ;  fhe 
and  her  virgin  daughters  are  eyed,  fearched,  rifled, 
by  an  odious  and  horrible  gaoler;  and  thofe  who, 
but  a -moment  before,  deemed  themfelves  deliverers,;, 
are  now  captives ! 

-  Reclining  in  the  bottom  of  thy  dungeon,  thefe 
tears  cannot  be  feen,  thefe  fighs  cannot  be  heard  : 
nor  can  the  quick  decay  of  youth  and  beauty,  can 
kered  in  the  bloom,  and  diiiblving  amidft  the  horror? 
of  a  German  prifon,  be  contemplated.  But  the 
heart  of  fympathy  throbs  for  you,  ye  lovely  mourn- 
ers!  the  indignation  of  mankind  is  aroufed;  the  prc- 
fent  age  in  udders  at  your  unmerited  fufferings  ;  and 
pofterity  will  (lied  a  generous  tear  at  their  recital* 
AnguinVmay  not  yet  rend  the  bofoms  of  your  pcrfe- 
outors,  but  a  dreadful  futurity  waits  them  \  and,  were 
it  poffible  to  efeape  the  fcourge  of  offended  Heaven, 

L  5  •  they; 
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they  will  yet  experience  all  the  vengeance  of  indig- 
nant hiitory  !* 

BABCEUT. 

Revolutions  produce  extraordinary  characters,  and 
elevate  fometimes  poor,  and  fometimes  worthlefs 
men,  to  the  higheft  and  mod  eminent  fituations. 

A  proverb  well  known  to  the  ariftocracy  of  every 
country,  although  illiberal,  and  in  general  falfe,  is 
neverthelefs,  on  fome  particular  occafions,  true:  — 
<*  When  the  pot  boils,  the  J cum  gets  to  the  top."  Co- 
lonel Pride,  born  in  a  church  porch,  is  a  familiar  in- 
ftance  of  the  juftice  of  this,  in  our  own  hiftory  ;  and 
Babceuf,  perhaps,  in  that  of  France.  The  firft,  who 
was  bred  a  drayman,  aitually  diiTolved  that  houfe  of 
commons  which  bridled  Europe,  and  punifhed  its 
own  king  ;  the  fecond,  who  under  the  old  government 
is  faid  to  have  worn  a  fhoulder-knot,  was  but  lately 
the  leader  of  a  formidable  confpiracy,  whofe  obje<5l 
is  faid  to  have  been  to  murder  the  Dire&ory,  diilblve 
the  Legiilature,  and  new-model  France ! 

Babceuf  is  a  native  of  one  of  the  diftant  provinces  : 
from  a  footman  he  became  clerk  to  a  procureur  ;  and 
from  that  rofe  to  be  an  attorney.  His  wife,  at  the 
fame  time,  accompanied  him  from  the  kitchen  to  the 
parlour;  and  as  (lie  h;id  thared  in  his  indigence,  fo 
fh~  very  juftly  partook  of  his  profperity.     He  prac- 

*  The  above  articje  was  written  before  ;he  releaieof  the  fa* 
in ily  of  Lafayette,  from  a  bondage  that  had  excited  the  indigna- 
tion of  all  Europe,  and  ot  whkh  the  Jeer et  motive  ft  ill  remains 
unknown. 
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tifed  in  the  country  for  fome  time  ;  and,  if  we  are  to 
give  credit  to  his  enemies,  exhibited  all  the  little 
tricks  of  a  low  petty  fogger.  Certain  it  is,  however, 
that  he  was  fitted,  by  a  feries  of  imprifonments,  and 
a  long  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  all  the  minute 
particulars  of  the  Revolution,  both  to  a£l  and  to  fuf- 
fer ;  and  there  cannot  be  a  doubt,  but  that  he  mull 
have  poflefled  fome  extraordinary  talents,  either  in 
council  or  in  a£Hon  ;  or  elfe  it  is  not  to  be  fuppofed, 
that  fuch  men  as  Drouet,  Robert  Lindet,  Antonelle, 
and  Felix  Lepelletier,  would  have  chofen  him  for 
their  leader. 

Baboeuf  fuffered  a  long  confinement,  without  J>e- 
ing  put  on  his  defence.  He  was,  however,  at  length 
tried  in  great  form  before  the  High  Court  at  Ven- 
dome,  May  26th,  1797,  and  executed  next  day.  The 
candid  and  equitable  proceedings  of  the  Court  on  this 
cpcafion  impreiled  the  world  for  fome  time  with  a 
favourable  idea  of  the  fecurity  afforded  by  the  new 
conftitution  to  the  life  of  a  French  citizen. 

M.   VALENCE, 

Rofe  to  the  rank  of  Lieutenant-general.  His 
forehead  is  (till  fcarred  with  wounds  ;  one  of  which, 
infli&ed  by  an  oblique  ftroke  of  an  Auftrian  buffer's 
fcymitar,  peeled  orFthefkin  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to 
roll  it  like  a  bandage  over  his  eyes.  This  occurred 
when  he  was  charging  the  enemy,  at  the  head  of  a 
detachment  of  cavalry. 

He  is  a  brave  foldier ;  and,  although  the  actions 
of  Pichegru  and  Jourdan  have  obliterated,  in  fome 
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degree,  thofe  of  Dumouriez  and  Valence,  the  V 
latter  muft  be  allowed  to  have  formed  the  troops  thj 
have  fince  acquired  the  former  moft,  if  not  all,  th< 
glory.     It  was  in  the  fame  manner  that  Philip  pre- 
pared  the  victories  of  Alexander. 

In  confequence  of  one  of  thofe  extraordinary 
changes  of  fortune,  lately  become  fo  familiar  to  u< 
General  Valence  is  now  a  farmer.  He  is  married 
to  the  niece  of  Madame  Genlis,  who  at  this  moment 
refides  along  with  him,  in  Danifh  Holftein,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Altona  ;  and  he  has  cheerfully  ex- 
changed the  truncheon  for  the  fpade  ! 

CHAMPAGNEUX, 

Was  the  editor  of  one  of  the  threefcore  news- 
papers, that  imparted  the  revolutionary  flimulus  to 
France. 

He  is  the  father  of  a  numerous  family  ;  a  man  of 
unimpeached  morals;  and  was  attached  to  Liberty 
from  principle,  at  a  time,  and  in  a  country,  when  it 
was  not  unufual  to  be  fo  from  mere  fpeculation ! 

Champagneux  was  felefted  by  Roland,  on  account 
of  his  induftry  and  talents;  and  was  put  by  him  at 
the  head  of  the  principal  divifion  of  the  home  depart- 
ment. In  ftiort,  during  his  adminiftration,  he  be- 
came what  is  termed  in  England  an  Under  Secre 
of  Stutey  and  proved  himftlf  worthy  of  his  fituation. 

CAMUS, 

Originally  bred  to  the  bar,  became  a  member  of 
the  Conftituent  Afkmbly,  and  diftinguifhed  himfeflH 
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by  his  activity  in  forming  a  new  conftitution,  which 
it  was  fondly  hoped  would  have  rendered  France 
free,  and  made  her  King  adored. 

He  is  another  of  Roland's  eleves,  and  does  great 
credit  to  his  difcernment.  Soon  after  the  refignation 
of  his  friend,  he  quitted  the  home  department,  was 
eleded  a  member  of  the  Convention,  ami  is  now^r- 
chivlji  to  the  prefent  legiflature. 

He  was  one  of  the  Deputies  delivered  over  by  Du- 
mouriez  to,  and  confined  by,  the  Prince  de  Cobourg. 
From  an  Auftrianprifon  he  has  been  reftored  to  the 
cxercife  of  his  legiilative  fun&ions, — he  is  one  of  the 
two-thirds — and,  on  the  firft  vacancy,  is  likely  to  be- 
come member  of  the  Diredory  ;  a  fituation  for  which 
he  is  admirably  fitted,  both  by  education  and  expe- 
rience. 

Camus  is,  of  courfe,  odious  to  the  Royalifts,  as 
may  be  feen  from  the  following  fatire  : 

I. 

Camus  eft  tin  tres  grand  Seigneur, 
II  acbette  des  terres  5  *- 

Quand  on  devient  legifiateur, 
Qu'cn  fait  bien  fes  affaires ! 
II  ne  fut  jamais  fcrupuleux 
Quol  qu-il  foit  Janfenir>e, 
La  France  awa  pour  roi  dans  peu 
Ce  fameux- Archevifte. 

IT. 

Kien  ne  peut  tror.bler  le  repos 
De  ce  favant  Juri/le, 
11  fqail  meprifer  les  propos, 
En  devct  Janienifte : 

II 
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II  Cqait  prcfiter  du  moment 
Jamais  ricn  ne  Panete: 
II  n'a  plus  befoin  maintenant 
%    De  la  boete  a  perette.* 


III. 

Camus  eft  altere  de  Tor, 
II  peut  boire  a  fa  fource, 
De  la  nation  la  trefor 
Peut-etre  fa  reffource  ; 
Celt  un  autre  Perou  pour  lui 
II  en  fait  faire  ufage, 
Car  s'il  n'aima  jamais  Louis, 
II  en  aima  Timage. 

VERGNIAUX, 

A  native  of  Limoges,  and  one  of  the  deputies 
from  Bourdeaux,  was  a  moft  able  orator  ;  in  fhort, 
he  was  inferior,  in  point  of  eloquence,  to  no  man 
who  has  appeared  in  France  fince  Mirabeau. 

He  was  a  Girondlji ;  and,  what  is  no  common 
praife,  in  point  of  eloquence,  may  be  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  Gironde. 

Like  all  the  members  of  that  celebrated  and  un- 
fortune  party,  he  was  actuated  by  a  rooted  hatred 
againft  the^rfoufe  of  Auftria,  infpired  by  a  full  con- 
viction of  its  perfidy :  and  he  c.iferted  in  the  Conven- 
tion, u  that  the  rupture  of  the  treaty  of  1756,  was 
«— — ..  1  . .  »    »      _  1  . .  .     » 

*  La  boi'te  a  perette,  was  a  box  where  the  Janfenift  devotees 
put  money,  to  pay  their  defenders,  patrons,  &c.  and  as  Camus 
was  originally  a  famous  cou'nfellor  in  ecclefiaftical  matters,  and 
known  to  be  a  Janfenift  himfelf,  it  is  fuppoied  that  he  knew 
ibmething  of  the  bo'iie  a  perette, 

as 
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as  neceflary  to  Europe,  as  the  taking  of  the  Baftille 
to  France. '* 

It  was  he  who  made  the  memorable  report  in  fa- 
vour of  fuf pending,  inftead  of  dethroning  the  King  ; 
and  he  expofed  himfelf  on  this  occafion  not  only  to 
the  fufpicions  but  the  invectives  of  the  inflamed  Ja- 
cobins, of  whom  he  predicted,  "  that  they  would 
reign  over  dead  bodies  only."  Beholding  Marat.one 
day,  very  active  in  the  Convention,  he  exclaimed — • 
"  Give  that  cannibal  a  goblet  of  blood — he  thirds 
after  it." 

On  the  memorable  ioth  of  Auguft,  1792,  he  oc- 
cupied the  Prefident's  chair  ;  and  conducted  himfelf 
with  an  uncommon  dignity  on  that  very  critical  oc- 
cafion. He  was  gifted  with  a  happy  delivery,  and 
an  eafy  flow  of  words  ;  this  enabled  him  to  fpeak  on 
all  fubje6ts  with  eafe,  and  without  premeditation. 
But  he  was  both  indolent  and  negligent ;  he  defpifed 
mankind  ;  yet  he  loved  Liberty,  and  died  for  it  on  a 
public  fcaffold,  in  1793. 

MARAT, 

; 

Short  in  flature,  deformed  in  perfon,  and  hideous 
in  face,  was  born  at  a  little  village,*  near  Neufcha- 
tcl,  in  Switzerland. 

This  man,  or. rather  this  monfter,  from  the  very 
beginning  of  the  Revolution,  evinced  the  mod  bar- 
barous intentions.  It  was  he  who,  at  an  early  pe- 
riod of  it,  and  ere  any  blood  had  yet  been  Ihed,  ut- 
tered the  execrable  fentiment — "  That  three  hun- 

*  Beaudry. 
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dred  thoufand  heads  muil  be  (truck  off  before  Libert 
could  be  eftabliftied  !"     This  horrid  exprefllon,   re- 
garded at  that  time  as  a  prophecy  by  the  infatuattd 
multitude,  actually  contributed  to  the  affaffination 
that  enfued. 

If  not  the  advifer,  he  was  at  lead  the  apologifl:  fo 
the  mafiacres  of  September.     On  that,  and  on  every 
other  occafion,  where  there  was  the  leaft  profpeS  o 
danger,  hedifappeared  \  and  is  faid  to  have  taken  re- 
fuge in  a  fubterraneous  apartment,  where  he  care- 
fully fecluded  himfelf,  till  his  own  fa&ipn  prevailed. 

His  difintereftednefs,  joined  to  his  fuuerings,  had 
endeared  him  to  the  Parifians  ;  for  he  lived  in  po- 
verty, and  was  actually  tried  for  his  life  before  one 
of  the  tribunals,  by  which  he  was  acquitted. 

By  turns  the  tool  of  Danton  and  Robefpierre,  he 
lived,  as  it  were,   the  enemy  of  the  whole  human  > 
race,  and  died  the  vi£tim  of  a  woman's  vengeance.* 

It  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  ?vlarat  pofTeifed  fome 
abilities,  although  they  were  disfigured  by  preemp- 
tion, and  obfeured  by  paflion.     Previoufly  to  the  Re- 

*  Briffot,  in  his  addiefs  to  his  conft'tuents,  confiders  Marat 
as  a  man  "  whofe  foul  is  kneaded  up  of  blood  and  dirt" — "  the 
difgiace  of  the  Revolution  and  hllmanity,,— <(  a  wretch,  whofe 
unpunished  crimes  added  to  the  maflacres  of  the  fecond  of  Sep- 
tember have  put  back  the  univerfal  revolution  of  mankind  for 
whole  ages/' 

He  further  adds,  that,  although  "convicted  of  having preach- 
ed up  royalty,  the  d'clatorihip,  the  abafement  of  the  Convention, 
the  n.afTacre  of  the  Deputies,  and  a  cuunter-revoiution,  he  itili 
remained  unpunished,  in  fpite  cf  the  remonflrances  of  all  the  de- 
partments/' 
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volution,  he  pafled  through  Switzerland  to  France, 
and  refided  for  fome  time  in  England.  He  even  dis- 
tinguished himfelf  as  a  man  of  letters,  and  acquired 
the  reputation  of  confiderable  fcientific  attainments. 

His  firft  work  was  a  treatife  on  "  Light,"  which 
is  acknowledged  to  pofTefs  merit.     His  next — "  A 
I  Philofophical  Effay  on  Man  ;  being  an  Attempt  to  in- 
veftigate  the  Principles  and  Laws  of  the  reciprocal  In- 
fluence of  the  Soul  and  Body,"  2  vols.  8vo,  London. 

This  publication,  the  fecond  edition  of  which  is 
1  now  before  the  writer  of  this  article,  has  the  follow- 
ing motto  prefixed  to  it: 
«  Unde.animi  confiet natura  bibendum." —Lucret.  de  Nat.  Rer,  „ 

It  treats- 

1.  Of  the  human  body,  confidered  as  the  general 
(  organ  of  fenfe  and  motion  ; 

2.  Of  the  human  foul,  and  its  faculties  ; 

3.  Of  the  reciprocal  influence  of  the  foul  and 
I  body ; 

4.  Of  the  influence  of  organization  on  the  affec- 
1  tions. 

Marat,  on  this  occafion,  appears  in  the  chara£ter 
1  not  only  of  a  metaphyfician,  but  alfo  of  an  anatomift; 
;  and  endeavours,  by  means  of  this  uniony  to  account 
t  for  the  various  phen omen a ^which  had  puzzled  all  pre- 
1  ceding  philofophers. 

As  a  metaphyfician,  he  tells  us  that  "  man,  in 
1  common  with  all  animals,  is  compofed  of  two  dif- 
1  tin£t  parts,  foul  and  body ;"  and  then  adds — "  I  (halt 
:  not  flay  here  to  prove  a  truth  fo  well  eftablifhed: 
!  fhould  any  of  my  readers  entertain  the  leaft  doubt, 
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he  may  difpelife  with  reading  my  work ;  it  is  n< 
for  fuch  I  write." 

As  an  anatomift,  he  feems  to  have  built  many  of 
his  theories  on  a&ual  experiment ;  and  appears  de- 
lighted, when  he  fpeaks  of  i(  forcing  the  point  of  a 
lancet  into  a  mufcle,  in  order  to  render  it  paralytic — 
dividing  a  nerve,  with  a  view  to  produce  the  fame 
effecl: — puncturing  the  heart  of  a  living  animal,  for 
the  purpofe  of  exciting  contraction/'  &c.  The  fol- 
io wing  will,  perhaps,  be  efteemed  by  fome  a  curious 
pafTage,  as  it  fliews  the  decifion  with  which  the  au- 
thor pronounces*on  a  controverted  point- 

€i  Anatomiffs  agree,  that  we  muft  look  for  the  feat  of  the  foul 
in  the  head  $  but  they  are  not  unanimous  as  to  what  place  it  oc- 
cupies in  that  part  of  the  body.  Some  place  it  in  the  pineal 
&land,  others  in  the  corpus  coliafum,  others  again  in  the  cere- 
brum ;  fome  in  the  cerebellwn,  and  fome  in  the  meninges.  But 
pf  thefe  different  opinions,  the  laft  only  is  well-founded  j  for,  if 
we  trace  the  nerves  to  their  entrance  into  the  membranes  of  the 
brain,  we  (hall  find  they  confound  themfeives  with  the  meninges, 
and  form  one  fimple  uniform  fubitance  with  them. 

u  Hence,  if  the  nerves  only  are  fenfible.  and  if  the  fenfations 
are  not  continued  to  the  foul  but  by  thefe  organs,  we  plainly 
perceive  that  the  meninges  muff  be  efteemed  the  feat  of  the  foul. 
For  as  thefe  membranes  and  their  productions  are  the  general  or- 
gans of  fenfation,  and  as  the  foul  is  at  the  concourfe  of  all 
fenfations  of  the  body,  its  feat  muft  be.  iu  that  part  where  this 
concourfe  appears,  eviz.*  at  the  centre  of  all  the  organs  of  fenfii- 
tion  :   thefe  membranes  are  this  centre. 

11  Experience  likewife  daily  confirms  it :   the  I  ;  inflam- 

mation of  the  meninges  occafiors  a  delirium,  a  temporary  infa- 
nity.  The  irritation  of  the  nerves,  bv  the  fumes  of  wine  from 
drinking  to  excefs,  or  by  the  fumes  of  tobacco,  is  followed  by 
the  irritation  of  the  meninges,  and  the  lofs  of  reafon  :  this  never 
happens  to  any  other  part  of  the  head. 

'"  The  fubitance  of  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum  may  be 
taken  from  a  living  animal,  without  the  fours  being  inftantly 
affected  j  and  though  the  wounds  of  the  centre  of  the  brain,  of 
the  pineal  gland,  and  of  the  corpus  callofum,  fometimes  injure 
the  functions  of  the  foul,  it  is  not  becaufe  the  feat  of  the  mind 
is  in  either  of  thefe  parts  $  but  becaufe  thefe  parts  fecrete  a  fluid 

which 
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which  is  neceflfary  to  its  operations,  and  by  reafon  of  the  irrita- 
tion which  wounds  in  thefe  parts  communicate  to  the  meninges. 
"  In  thefe 'membranes  Eternal  Wifdom  has  placed  the  foul, 
and  united  it  to  our  organs  by  imperceptible  bands  j  here  it  has 
fixed  the  feat  of  thought,  of  memory,  and  of  the  will.  vol.  i. 
p.  51. 

While  the  pla  mater and  dura  mater,  are  here  pro- 
nounced to  be  the  long  fought  for  feat  of  the  foul,  we 
find  the  nervous  fluid  to  be  "  the  band  whichrunites 
the  foul  and  the  body  ;"  and  learn,  that  "  all  voluntary 
motions  are  by  the  inftantaneous  influx  of  the  nervou9 
fluid  into  the  mufcles."  , 

The  organization  of  the  body,  we  are  told,  "  de- 
termines the  capacity  of  the  mind,  and  renders  man 
fagacious  or  dull,  fedate  or  volatile,  and  the  judg- 
ment clear  or  confufed."  It  is  this  which  produces 
"  the  impetuous  iEfchylus,  the  agreeable  Horace, 
the  judicious  Bacon,  the  profound  Newton,  the  fa- 
gacious Montefquicu  ;  in  a  word,  every  man  owes 
the  turn  and  charadter  of  his  mind  to  the  conftitu- 
tion  of  his  body." 

The  following  paflage,  written  many  years  before 
the  event,  recalls  certain  fcenes,  which  afterwards 
became  familiar  to  the  mind  of  the  writer,  and  at 
length  hardened  his  heart  to  an  aftonifhing  degree 
of  brutal  infenfibility 

*<  Such  as  are  brought  up  in  an  excefs  of  delicacy,  and  a  con- 
tinual habit  of  indulging  themfelves  in  every  fort  of  pleafure, 
are  not  affected  by  the  fuiferings  of  others:  their  fenfibility  is 
conitantly  employed  on  themfelves  ;  they  are  altogether  uncon- 
cerned about  other  beings  ;  and  their  hearts  are  fteeled  again  ft 
the  fufferings  of  mankind.  In  proportion  as  this  love  of  felf 
increafes,  pity  decays,  and  frequently  becomes  extinct. 

"  He  who  now  melts  into  tears  at  the  diftreffes  of  the  unfortu- 
nate, were  he  his  enemy,  inftead  of  alleviating  would  aggravate 
his  misfortunes. 

«  Nero, 
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"  Nero,  who  wifhed  he  had  never  learned  to  write  when  preiTed 
to  fign  the  warrant  for  a  criminal's  execution,  could  dehght  in 
the  murder  of  his  enemies.  The  tyrant,  who  loudly  bewailed 
the  fate  of  Hecubeaand  Andromache  as  represented  on  the  ftage^ 
could  hear  without  emotion  the  cries  of  thofe  he  had  doomed  La 
deftruclion. 

"  Pity  is  deftroyed  by  the  pallions  $  it  is  even  generated  in 
the  heart  only  by  prudent  reflections,  is  nourifhed  on.y  by  tender 
fentiments,  and  is  wholly  extinguifhed  by  the  frequency  of  thole 
objects  which  ought  naturaily  to  confirm  ir.  Let  us  fuppofe  a 
man  has  never  heard  anyone  difcourfe  on  ideas  of juftice,  good- 
ntfs,  clemency,  and  generofity  :  he  inuft  remain  for  ever  igno- 
rant of  the  very  names  of  thofe  virtues. 

"  By  a  frequent  attendance  at  thofe  bloody  fe efts,  which  in 
fome  great  cities  are  given  by  avarice  to  idlenefs,  joj  will  foon 
lofe  all  fenfe  of  the  iirong  emotions  you  had  hitherto  felt  at  the 
cries  of  mangled  animals  ;  in  time  you  will  hear  them  with 
pleasure,  and  v*  ait  impatiently  for  a  repetition  of  them.  By  fre- 
quenting fuch  fcenes,  the  ibul  becomes  callous  to  impreMions  ;  is 
unaffected  with  the  prefptel  of  human  miferies,  end  inilnlible  to 
to  every  tender  emotion. 

(i  Do  not  thefe  reaibns  prove  that  pity  is  not  a  native  of  tic 
human  bread  ?*'  vol.  i.  p..  144, 

We  are  told,  in  another  part,  that  a  duck  will 
run  about  feveral  minutes  after  its  head  has  been  fe- 
parated  from  its  body;  that  a  viper  or  fnake  will 
move  a  confiderable  time,  and  flies  a  whole  day,  after 
undergoing  the  fame  operation  ;  but  it  is  added, 
"  that  man,  after  decapitation/'  is  fcarcely  feen  to 
move ! 

The  author  had  but  too  many  opportunities  to  re- 
alize this  lad  bloody  theory  by  actual  experiment  ; 
and,  with  all  due  refpecl:  to  an^tomiils,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  Marat's  heart  had  become  hardened  by  i  se- 
quent diiTeclions,  and  excruciating  refearches  inta 
the  organization  of  animals  ! 


SALICETTI 

Is  a  native  of  Baflia,  in  Corfica.     His  family,. 

which 
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which  is  one  of  the  bed  in  the  ifland,  is  known  and 
efteemed  throughout  Italy,  on  account  of  his  great 
uncle,  Monfignor  Salicettiy  a  prelate  of  diflinguifhed 
knowledge  and  learning. 

Salicetti  was  educated  at  the  Univerfity  of  Pifa, 
and  afterwards  brought  up  to  the  bar  ;  he  even  prac- 
tifed  for  a  confiderable  time  in  the  capital  of  his  na- 
tive country,  but  would  mod  probably  have  lived 
and  died  in  obfeurity,  if  the  French  Revolution  had 
not  raifed  him  to  celebrity.  Soon  after  that  event, 
he  was  appointed  a  Deputy  to  the  National  Aflem- 
bly ;  and,  in  that  fituation,  acquired  the  reputa- 
tion of  a  learned  civilian,  and  an  excellent  patriot  ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  his  colleagues,  Arena, 
Buttafouoco,  &c.  were  thought  to  exhibit  many 
fymptoms  of  contra&ed  minds,  and  ariftocratical 
prejudices. 

On  the  5th  of  December,  1790,  the  gratitude  of 
his  countrymen  was  evinced,  by  a  deputation  to  the 
National  Aflembly,  exprefsly  entrufted  with  orders 
to  praife  the  conduit  of  Salicetti,  and  blame  that  of  ,^ 
his  colleagues.  The  cote  droit,  or  court  party,  took 
fire  at  the  language  made  r.fe  of  by  the  Corfican  who 
delivered  the  fpeech  ;  M.  de  la  Chaize  moved,  that 
he  (hould  be  committed  to  prifon  ;  and  the  Abbe 
Maury  infilled,  .  that  the  mod  exemplary  juftice 
(hould  be  inflicted  on  the  calumniator.  Mirabeau, 
however,  not  only  palliated,  but  even  applauded  the 
conduit  of  the  deputy  ;  for  he  read  feveral  original 
letters  from  the  Corfican  reprefehtatives,  in  which 

the 
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the  majority  of  the  AfTembly  was  defcribed  as 
impious,  rebellious,  and  immoral  crew. 

4  Soon  after  his  return  to  his  native  country,  an 
event  which  took  place  on  the  breaking  up  of  the 
Legiflative  Body,  Salicetti  was  elected — in  Septem- 
ber, 1792 — a  Deputy  to  the  National  Convention, 
where  he  exhibited  proofs  of  a  decided  Republican 
fpirit :  he  was  the  fole  Corfican  Deputy  who  voted  i 
for  the  execution  of  Louis  XVI.  He  was  alfo  one  | 
of  the  Mountain,  and  acted  a  confiderable  part  du- 
ring the  reign  of  Robefpierre. 

From  the  autumn  of  ir93>  to  the  autumn  of 
1794,  he  was  employed  conftantly  in  a  public  capa- 
city, having  been  fent  fucceffively  to  the  fouthern 
provinces,  and  to  the  army  of  Italy.  It  is  to  his  zeal 
that  the  French  are  indebted  for  the  conqueft  of 
Vado  and  Savona,  in  the  rivlera  of  Genoa.  Not- 
withftancing  thefe  fervices,  he  was  expofed  to  great 
perfecutions  during  the  fummer  or  1795  :  for  at 
that  period,  the  odium  very  juilly  attached  to  a  few, 
had  with  the  greateft  injuftice  been  transferred  to  all 
the  Deputies  of  the  Mountain,  many  of  whom  were 
imprifoned  in  confequence  of  the  popular  infurrec- 
tions  of  the  fauxbourg  St.  Antoiue,  on  the  12th  Ger- 
minal, and  1  Prairial. 

Salicetti  was  threatened  with  the  fame  fate;  but 
he  avoided  it  by  croffing  the  territories  of  the  Repub- 
lic incognito,  under  the  difguife  of  a  Genoefe  mer- 
chant, in  which  aflumed  character  he  embarked, 
without  moleitation,   at  Marfeilles.     From  Genoa, 

where 
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where  he  was  claimed  by  the  French  Minifter,  Citi- 
zen Villard,  he  repaired  to  Venice,  in  which  city 
he  refided  until  the  new  conftitution  was  accepted, 
and  an  amnefty  granted. 

He  returned  to  Paris  during  the  winter  of  1796, 
and  found  means  to  ingratiate  himfelf  with  the  Di- 
rectory ;  ifl  confequence  of  which  he  was  once  more 
employed  as  a  Commiflioner  to  the  army  of  Italy,  in 
the  courfe  of  the  fummer,  1796.  In  the  defence  of 
his  native  country,  againft  the  Englifh,  he  took  an 
a£tive  part,  and  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  dif- 
graceful  evacuation  of  Corfica. 

Salicetti  is  at  prefent  a  member  of  the  Council  of 
Five  Hundred.  He  is  about  forty  years  of  age,  tall, 
well  fhaped,  eloquent,  and  courageous.  He  is  ac- 
cufed  of  having  acquired  a  fortune  of  four  millions 
of  French  livres,  during  his  million  into  Italy  ;  but 
ia  character  like  his  is  not  likely  to  be  tindlured  with 
1  avarice,  which  is  generally  the  concomitant  of  a  little 
and  a  narrow  mind. 

MADAME    ROLAND. 

When  fome  pretended  fage  of  antiquity  was  la- 
bouring hard  to  difprove  the  exigence  of  motion,  a 
philofopher  of  another  feci,  in  all  probability  a  peri- 
patetic, arofe,  and  by  merely  pacing  up  and  down  be- 
fore him,  tore  to  pieces  the  flimfy  web  in  which  he 
had  enveloped  himfelf,  and  entangled  the  underftand- 
ing  of  his  hearers.  In  like  manner,  while  fome  of 
the  foi-difant  fages  of  modern  times  are  denying  all 
the  nobler  endowments  of  human  nature  to  the  fair- 

fex, 
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fex,  a  female  now  and  then  ftarts  up,  and  pafles 
along  the  ftage  of  life,  with  a  difplay  of  talents,  and 
a  dignity  of  demeanour,  that  ought  to  put  thefe  par- 
tial reafoners  to  filence. 

Madame  Roland  was  one  of  thefe  women,  of 
whom,  no  doubt,  the  number  would  be  greater,  if 
girls  in  general  received  an  education  like  hers.  Her 
father,  M.  Phlipon,  a  refpe£table  engraver  and  jew- 
eller, in  Paris,  inftrudled  her  in  the  arts  analagous  to 
his  profeflion  ;  while  her  mother,  a  woman  of  great 
prudence,  and  exquifite  fenfibility,  inculcated  the 
pureft  principles  of  virtue,  and  encouraged  the  fond- 
nefs  for  literature,  which  fhe  difcovered  at  a  very 
early  age.  Nor  were  either  pains  or  mafters  fpar#d 
to  give  her  the  cuftomary  accomplifhments  of  her  fex. 

The  profpedt  of  a  fortune,  confiderable  for  her 
ftation  in  life,  a  great  fhare  of  beauty,  and  the  fame 
of  fo  many  acquirements,  attra£ted  a  whole  hoft  of 
fuitors;  and  with  two  of  them  the  negociation  was 
carried  to  a  great  length.  Thefe  were  Gardanne,  a 
phyfician,  who  has  fince  diftinguifhed  himfelf  in  the 
walb  of  fcience,  and  la  Blancherie,  who  needs  no 
particular  defignation. — Who  has  not  heard  of  the 
Agent  General  of  the  correfpondence  for  the  advancement 
of  the  arts  ?*  With  the  fon  of  ^Efculapius,  the  match 
was  broken  off  by  the  indifcretion  of  M.  Phlipon. 
The  Agent  General^  after  having  been  rejected  by 
her  father  on  account  of  his  poverty,  was  finally  dif- 
mifled  by  the  lady  herfelf,  when  (he  found  that  he 

*  Madame  Roland's  Appeal  to  Impartial  Pofteiity.  Part  IV. 

wa» 
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was  fo  general  an  admirer  of  young  women  of  for- 
tune, as  to  be  known,  even  in  the  circle  of  her  own 
acquaintance,  by  the  appellation  of  the  lover  of  the 
eleven  thouf and  virgins*  Neither  of  thefe  gentlemen 
had  made  any  ferious  impreffion  on  her  heart. — 
1  When  fpeaking  of  the  phyfician,  {he  ufed  to  fay 
that^her  fancy  never  could  figure  fuch  a  thing  as 
love  in  a  peruke.  Her  liking  for  la  Blancherie  was 
iilight  and  fuperficial  ;  but  in  the  works  (he  has  left 
behind  her,  are  repeated  indications  of  a  violent 
paffion  for  fome  obje£t  which  fhe  is  careful  to  con- 
ceal. 

When   fhe  had   attained   her  twentieth   year,    a 
ftroke  of  the  palfy  deprived  her  of  her  mother.     A 
long  and  dangerous   illnefs  brought  on  by  her  grief, 
was  not   the   only   misfortune  that  enfued  from  the 
lofs  of  that  amiable  woman.     Her  father,  having  no 
longer  the   fame  domeflic  ties,   gave  himfelf  up  to 
habits  of  diffipation  ;   formed  connexions  of  an  im- 
proper kind  ;  and,  to  ftipport  the  extraordinary  ex- 
pences  they  occafioned,  engaged  in  commercial  fpe- 
culations  foreign  to  his  art.     The  event  was  the  very 
reverfe  of  his  expectations.     He  not  only  beggared 
himfelf,  but  fpent  a  great  part  of  his  daughter's  for- 
tune.    Alarmed  at  the   profpecS  of  total  ruin,   (he 
collected  all  (he  could  from  the  wreck ;    and,  after 
making  fome  further  facrifices  to  a  parent's  wants, 
mired  to  a  convent,   with  an  income  of  five  hundred 
livres  a-year.     Upon  this  fcanty  annuity  fhe  fubfift- 
ed  in  a   fiate  of  dignified  poverty   and  folitude,  her 
only  amufement  and  confolation  being  derived  from 
Voj-  I.  M  books, 
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books,  and  her  food  confiding  entirely  of  alimei 
of  the  cheapeft  and  moll  fimple  kind. 

A  few  years  before,  fhe  had  become  acquaint* 
with  M.  Roland  de  la  Platriere,  a  man  of  confid< 
able  talents  and  information,  who  held  the  place 
Infpe&or  of  Manufactures  at  Amiens*.  His  efteei 
and  friendship  having  gradually  ripened  into  lov< 
he  demanded  her  in  marriage  of  her  father,  when 
the  latter  was  already  fallen  into  decay.  But 
Phlipon,  difliking  the  feverity  of  his  manners,  rejei 
ed  his  propofal,  with  more  infolence  than  even  hi 
former  affluent  circumftances  would  have  warrant< 
and  the  treaty  was  broken  off.  M.  Roland,  ho' 
ever,  renewed  his  vifits  and  his  offer  at  the  srrate  of 
the  convent;  and  was  accepted,  though  his  age  was 
nearly  double  that  of  the  lady,  who  had  then  com- 
pleted her  five  and  twentieth  year. 

Shortly  after  their  marriage,  he  obtained  his  re- 
moval to  Lyons,  where  he  continued  feveral  years, 
palTing  the  winters  in  town,  and  the  fummer  months 
on  his  paternal  eftate  in  the  vicinity.  At  length  the 
Revolution  came,  and  by  depriving  him  of  his  place 
of  Infpeftor,  brought  him  to  Paris,  to  devife  new 
means  for  the  improvement  of  his  fortune.  There 
he  became  acquainted  with  Briifot,  Petion,  and 
many  other  political  charaflers ;  entered  into  the 
Jacobin  Club  under  their  aufpices ;   and  took  upon 


*  He  was  introduced  to  her  by  Made  mo  i  fell  e  Cannet,  who, 
after  being  educated  at  the  fame  convent  with  Madeir.oifrlle 
Phlipon,  returned  to  her  mother  at  Amiens, 
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himfelf  a  part  of  the  correfpondence  of  that  fo- 
ciety  *. 

About  two  years  after,  the  difcontent  of  the  na- 
tion at  the  apparently  perfidious  condudt  of  the  mi- 
niflers,  having  rifen  to  an  alarming  height,  Louis 
XVT.  was  prevailed  upon  to  compofe  an  adminiftra- 
lion  of  men  of  known  and  decided  patriotifm.  In 
this  arrangement  Roland  was  included,  th©  reputa- 
tion of  his  talents  and  civic  zeal  pointing  him  out 
as  a  fit  perfon  to  fill  the  place  of  Minifter  of  the  In- 
terior ;  but  he  did  not  preferve  it  long. — The  King, 
finding  himfelf  flrenuoufly  urged  by  his  new  coun- 
fellors  to  fanftion  decrees,  of  which  the  obje£t  was 
to  flop  the  irruption  of  the  foreign  armies,  and  to  re- 
prefs  the  infolence  of  the  nonjuring  priefts,  fudden- 
ly  difmifled  the  whole  of  the  miniftry,  except  Du- 
mouriez,  whofe  fpirit  of  intrigue  helped  to  drive  his 
colleagues  out  of  their  places,  and  to  keep  him  for 
fome  time  longer  in  his  own.  This  degree  fealed 
the  fate  of  the  unfortunate  monarch.  The  difcon- 
tent of  the  people,  which  was  in  fome  meafure  fanc- 
tioned  by  his  fufpicious  condu£l,  continued  to  in- 
creafe,  till  it  burft  into  a  flame,  that  confuted  every 
remaining  veftige  of  royalty. 

Upon  the  eflablifhment  of  the  Republic,  Roland 
was  again  appointed  Minifter  of  the  Interior;  and 
while  in  that  fituation,  was  aflifted  in  his  patriotic 
labours  by  Madame  Roland,  as  he  had  been  before 

in  his   fcientific  purfuits.     Many  of  the  writings, 

*— , — , , —      .-. 

*  It  would  appear  from  her  poithumous  work,  that  Madam© 
Holand  managed  this  department  in  his  name. 

Ma  which 
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which  he  publifhed  in  his  official  capacity,  were  the 
offspring  of  her  mind,  and  were  remarkable  for  the 
force  and  beauty  of  the  ftyle  #. 

This  was  made  a  fubjecl:  of  reproach  to  the  Mi- 
niiler  by  the  faelion  of  the  Mount.: in,  who  hated  him 
on  account  of  his  attachment  to  the  Girondi/is,  and 
included  him  in  the  profcription  that  followed  the 
famous  31ft  of  May,  when  the  whole  of  that  party 
wTas  impeached. 

Roland  found  means  to  efcape  from  Paris  ;  but 
his  wife,  difdaining  flight,  was  apprehended,  and 
conveyed  to  the  Abbey.  After  an  imprifonment  of 
feveral  weeks,  fhe  was  equally  furprifed  and  de- 
lighted to  find  herfelf  releafed,  and  haftened  home 
with  a  bounding  heart  ;  but  fcarcely  had  fhe  fet  her 
foot  upon  the  threfhold,  before  fhe  was  arretted 
anew  by  the  fa  tell  it  es  of  Robefpierrc,  in  the  name  >f 
the  law,  and  upon  the  vague  charge  of  being  u  a  fuf- 
picious  peribn."  Full  of  indignation  at  this  proceed- 
ing, fhe  took  refuge  in  the  houfe  of  her  landlord, 
and  prevailed  upon  his  fon  to  carry  her  claim  of  pro- 
tection to  the  Committee  of  the  Parifh,  which  had 
declared  it  would  fuffer  no  arbitrary  arrefts.  The 
performance  of  this  kind  office  was  fatal  both  to  him 
and  to  his  parent.  The  young  man  was  fliortly 
after  dragged  to  the  fcaffold,  and  the  father  died  of 
grief! 

The  interference  of  the  Committee  was  of  no 
avail  to  Madame  Rolland.     After  the  mortification 

*  Among  many  others  of  lefs  note,  ftfe  was  the  author  of  the 

famous  letter  to  the  King. 

of 
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'  of  hearing  that  her  enlargement  was  merely  meant 
to  afford  a  pretence  for  what  was  deemed  a  more 
legal  commitment,  fhe  was  fent  to  the  convent  of  St. 
Pelagie,  which  had  been  converted  into  a  gaol. 

Madame  Roland  bore  her  imprifonment  with  he- 
roic fortitude  \  calmly  difcuffing,  in  a  fecret  cor- 
refpondence  with  her  friends,  the  propriety  of  ef- 
caping  from  the  violence  of  Robefpierje's  revolu- 
tionary monfters  by  a  voluntary  death  ;  and  com- 
pofrng,  in  a  very  few  weeks,  with  an  almoft  incre- 
dible facility,  two  volumes,  containing  Hiftorical 
Notices,  Anecdotes,  and  her  own  private  Memoirs. 

The  title  which  (he  gave  them  of  an  Appeal  to 
Impartial  Pofterity,  was not  a  vain  one  :  they  will 
long  be  a  monument  of  her  talents  and  virtues,  and 
of  the  ferocious  rage  of  the  tyrants  by  whom  (lie 
was  perfecuted.  Writers  of  the  fir  ft  abilities,  and 
of  the  moft  praetifed  pens,  may  envy  her  the  power- 
ful manner  in  which  file  fo  aptly  delineates  men  and 
manners,  the  felicity  of  her  expreffions,  and  the  ener- 
gy of  her  ftyle.  '  Her  private  memoirs  are  particu- 
larly valuable.  No  lefs  interefting  than  the  moft 
ingenious  works  of  fancy,  they  at  the  fame  time  af- 
ford a  favourable  fpecimen  of  the  habits  and  cha- 
racters of  French  females,  in  the  middle  ranks  of 
life.  Our  fafliionable  travellers,  v/ho  only  affoci- 
ated  with  the  two  extremes  of  praftittruori  in  that 
ountry — the  women  of  fa (h ion-,  and  the  women  of 
the  town — have  neither  entertained,  nor  given,  an 
idea  of  the  mod  eft  virtues  that  lay  without  the 
fphere  of  their  obfervatio  i. 

M  3  When 
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When  Madame  Roland  approached  the  end  of  he 
career,  and  plainly  perceived  that  her  fate  was  in 
cvitable,  (he  ufed  to  fpeak  of  her  approaching  end 
to  her  fellow  prifoners  with  the  greatefl  unconcern  ; 
nor  was  her  fortitude  at  any  time  diminifhed,  unlefi 
when  the  idea  of  her  hufband,  and  of  her  only 
daughter,  came  acrofs  her  mind.  The  woman  then 
refumed  the  afcendency ! 

Before  the  fatal   tribunal   to  which   fhe  was  at 
length  dragged,  fhe  flood  calm  and  compofed,  until 
one  of  her  barbarous  judges  drew  tears  of  indigna- 
tion from  her  eyes,   by  afking  her  queftions  offenfive 
to  her  virtue.     It  is  unneceflary  to  fay,  that  a  fen- 
tence  of  death  followed  the  vague  and  empty  charge 
of  a  confpiracy  againfl  the  fafety  of  the  French  Re- 
public.   On  the  day  of  trial,  fhe  wore  a  white'drefs, 
as  a  fymbol  of  the  purity  of  her  mind  ;   and,   after 
receiving  judgment,   patted  through  the  grate  of  the 
prifon  with  an  alacrity  that  befpoke  fomething  like 
joy,   indicating  to   her  companions  in  misfortune, 
by  an  expreffive  geflure,   that   fhe   was   condemned 
to  die.     Though   fhe  was  then   in  her  thirty-ninth 
year,    the  beauty  of  her  perfon    was  but  little  im- 
paired. 

At  the  place  of  execution,  fhe  conducted  herfelf 
with  her  ufual  courage;  bowing  down  before  the 
ftatue  of  Liberty,  and  pronouncing  thefe  memorable 
words — "  O  Liberty  !  how  many  crimes  are  cormnitted 
in  thy  name  /"  As  foon  as  the  unfortunate  Roland, 
who  till  then  had  lain  concealed;  heard  of  her  death, 

he 
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he  quitted  his  afylum,  and  fhot*  himfelf  upon  a 
public  road,  that  the  friend,  to  whofe  courageous 
hofpitality  he  was  indebted,  might  not  be  expofed— * 
a  ftrong  teftimony  of  the  worth  of  this  extraordinary- 
woman,  upon  whofe  like  we  can  hardly  hope  to 
look  again. 

Had  her  vigorous  opinions  been  followed  by  the 
Cirondifts,  the  liberty  of  the  world  would  not  have 
been  checked  by  the  infamy  of  Robefpierre's  pro- 
ceedings. But  it  was  the  peculiar  misfortune  of  her 
party,  that  while  the  only  woman  among  them  was 
more  than  man,  the  men,  generally  fpeaking,  were 
lefs  than  women! 

MALESHERBES. 

Chriftian  William  de  Lamoignon  Malefherbes 
was  born  on  the  6th  of  December,  1721.  At  the 
age  of  twenty-four,  he  became  a  Counfellor  of  Par- 
liament, and  fix  years  afterwards  Chief  Pre fi dent  of 
the  cour  Jes  aides.  He  remained  in  that  important 
fituation  during  a  period  of  twenty-five  years  •  and 
difplayed,  on  many  occafions,  uncommon  proofs  of 
firmnefs,  eloquence,  and  wifdom. 

When  the  Prince  of  Conde  was  fent  by  the  King, 
in  1768,  to  filence  the  magi  ft  rates  who  oppofed  the 
taxes,  Malefherbes  replied  to  him — "  Truth,  Sir, 
muft  indeed  be  formidable,  fince  fo  many  efforts  are 
made  to  prevent  its  approach  to  the  throne. "    About 

*  Madame  Roland  had  prtdi&ed  this  melancholy  event}  for 
in  her  p  >fthumuus  work  fhe  aflertSj  that  her  hufband  would  not 
lurvive  her  i 
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the  fame  time  that  he  became  Prefident  of  the  cour 
des  aides,  he  was  appointed  by  his  father,  then  Chan- 
cellor of  France,  furperintendant  of  the  prefs— a  de- 
partment created  for  the  exprefs  purpofe  of  en- 
flaving  ideas,  and  paralyjing  genius  and  philofophy  ; 
but  which,  under  the  diredion  of  Malefherbes, 
fcf'vcd  only  to  extend  and  accelerate  their  progrefs. 
To  him,  France  is  indebted  for  the  publication  of 
the  Encyclopaedia,  Ron  Beau's  Works,  and  many 
others,  which,  at  that  period,  contributed  fo  rapidly 
to  advance  the  ftock  of  public  knowledge.  When 
learned  men  were  brought  before  him  in  his  official 
capacity  to  undergo  examination,  he  appeared  to 
them  as  advifing,  aflifting,  and  prote&ing  them, 
againft  that  very  power  which  was  vefted  in  him- 
felf ;  and  they  experienced  in  him,  at  once,  a  pa- 
tron, a  counfellor,  and  a  father. 

In  1775,  he  refigned  the  office  of  Chief  Prefident 
of  the  cour  des  aides,  and  was  appointed  Minifter  and 
Secretary  of  State,  in  the  room  of  La  Vrilliere. 
Thus  placed  in  the  centre  of  a  frivolous,  yet  brilli- 
ant court,  Malefherbes  did  not  in  the  leaft  deviate 
from  his  former  fimplicity  of  life  and  manners  ;  but, 
in  lieu  of  complying  with  the  eftablithed  etiquette 
which  required  magiftrates,  when  they  became  mi- 
nifters  of  (late,  to  exchange  their  fable  habit  and 
head-drefs  for  a  coloured  fait,  bag-wig,  and  fword, 
he  retained  his  black  coat,  and  magifterial^r^/ 

As,  when  inverted  with  the  power  defigned  to  fet- 
ter the  freedom  of  the  prefs,  it  was  his  chief  aim  to 
encourage  and  extend  that  freedom  ;  fo,  when  raifed 
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to  an  offic#  which  gave  him  the  unlimited  power  of 
ilKiing  lettres  de  cachet^  it  was  their  total  fupprefiion 
that  became  the  earlieft  object  of  his  molt  ardent 
zeal.  Till  that  time,  being  confidered  as  a  part  of 
the  general  police,  as  well  as  of  the  royal  preroga- 
tive, they  were  iffued  not  only  at  the  will  of  the  mi- 
nister, but  even  at  the  pleafure  of  a  common  clerk, 
or  perfons  (till  more  iniignificant.  Malefherbes  be- 
gan by  relinquifhing  for  himfelf  this  abfurd  and  ini- 
quitous privilege.  He  delegated  the  right  to  a  kind 
of  board,  compofed  of  me  mod  upright  magiftrates, 
whofe  opinion  was  to  be  unanimous,  and  founded 
upon  open  and  well-eftablifhed  facts.  He  had  but 
one  object  more  to  attain,  and  that  was  to  fubftitute 
a  legal  tribunal  in  the  place  of  that  which  he  had 
eftablifhed  ;  and  this  object  he  was  upon  the  point 
of  accomplifhing,  when  the  intrigues  of  the  Court 
procured  the  difmiilion  of  the  virtuous  Turgot,  and 
Malefherbes,  in  conftquence,  refigned  on  the  12th 
of  May,  1776. 

After  this  epoch,  he  undertook  feveral  journeys 
into  different  parts  of  France,  Holland,  and  Swit- 
zerland ;  where  he  collecled,  with  zeal  and  tafte, 
every  kind  or  object  interefling  to  the  arts  and  fcien-. 
ces.  As  he  conducted  himfelf  with  the  fimplicity 
and  ceconomy  of  a  man  of  letters,  who  had  emerged 
from  obfeurity  for  the  purpofe  of  making .  obferva- 
tions  and  acquiring  knowledge,  he,  by  that  means, 
"was  enabled  to  referve  his  fortune  for  important  cc- 
cafions.  He  travelled  ilowly,  and  frequently  on  foot, 
that  his  obfervaiions  might  be  the  more  .minute  ;  and 
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employed  part  of  his  time  in  fuitably  arranging  them. 
Thefe  obfervations  formed  a  valuable  collection  of 
interefting  matter  relative  to  the  arts  and  fciences  : 
they  were  unfortunately  almoft  wholly  deftroyed  by 
the  fury  of  fome  of  thofe  Revolutionifts,  who  have 
done  as  much  prejudice  to  the  interefts  of  fcience  as 
of  humanity. 

Returning  from  his  travels,  Malefherbes,  for  fe- 
veral  years,  enjoyed  a  philofophic  leifure,  which  he 
well  knew  how  to  dire£l  to  ufeful  and  important  ob- 
jects. The  two  moft  excellent  treatifes  which  he 
compofed  in  the  years  1785  and  1786,  on  the  Civil 
State  of  the  Proteftants  in  France,  are  well  known. 
The  law  which  he  propofed,  on  this  occafion,  was 
only  preparatory  to  a  more  extenfive  reform  ;  and 
thefe  works  were  to  have  been  followed  up  by  ano- 
ther, the  plan  of  which  he  had  already  laid  :  public 
affairs  grew,  however,  too  difficult  to  be  managed 
by  thofe  who  held  the  reins  of  government,  and  they 
were  compelled  to  call  him  to  their  councils. 

The  court  favourites  did  not  affign  to  him  the  di- 
rection of  any  department,  but  introduced  him  mere- 
ly— as  fubfequent  events  have  (hewn — to  cover  their 
tranfaclions  under  a  popular  name,  and  pafs  them 
upon  the  world  as  ails  in  which  he  had  taken  part. 
Malefherbes  accepted  thefe  overtures  folely  to  fatisfy 
the  defire  he  felt  to  reveal  fome  ufeful  truths ;  but  it 
was  not  for  this  purpofe  that  he  had  been  invited  to 
the  councils  of  the  ibvereign.  Thofe  who  prefided 
at  them,  took  umbrage  at  his  firft  efforts  to  recall 
their  attention  to  the  voice  of  truth  and  wifdom ; 

and 
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and  fucceeded  fo  well  in  their  oppofition,  that  he 
was  reduced  to  the  neceffity  of  delivering  in  writing 
the  advice  which  he  wilhed  to  offer.  This  was  the 
origin  of  two  treat ifes  relative  to  the  calamities  of 
France,  and  the  means  of  repairing  them  ;  he  tranf- 
mitted  both  thefe  to  the  King,  who  never  read  either, 
and  he  was  unable  from  that  moment  to  obtain  a 
private  audience,  although  a  minifter  of  (late. 

Perceiving  the  inutility  of  his  endeavours,  difguft- 
i  ed  with  the  repeated  errors  of  government,  and  de- 
:  prived  of  every  means  of  expofing  them,  or  prevent- 
ing their  fatal  effects  ;    after   frequent   folicitations, 
I  he  at  length   obtained   leave  to  retire.     On  this  he 
i  repaired  to  his  eftate  at  Malefherbes,  and  from  that 
moment  entirely  devoted  his  time   to  thofe  occupa- 
tions  which  had   ever  formed  the  chief  pleafure  of 
his  life.     He  pafll-d  the   evenings,  and   a  great  part 
of  the  night,  in  reading  and  ftudy. 

In  this  tranquil  ftate,  while  enjoying  himfelfa- 
midft  his  woods  and  fields,  an  unforefeen  event  called 
hrm  forth  from  his  retirement.  Louis  the  XVIth 
was  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  National  AiTembly  as 
a  criminal:  abandoned  by  all  thofe  on  whom  he 
formerly  had  heaped  his  favours,  he  little  expected 
to  find  a  defender  in  him  whom  he  had  facrificed  to 
their  intrigues  ;  but  Malefherbes  confidered  the  fal- 
len monarch  merely  as  an  unfortunate  man,  and  act- 
ed entirely  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  native 
benevolence.  He  offered  himfelf  as  an  advocate, 
and  his  offer  wras  accepted. 

Having  difcharged   this   painful  and  hazardous 
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duty   with  firmnefs,   moderation,   and    fidelity,    1 
once  more  returned  to  his  country  refidence,  and  r 
fumed  his  tranquil  courfe  of  life.     But  this  tranquil- 
lity  was  of  fhort  duration.     About  a  twelve  mont 
afterwards,  in  the  month  of  December,  1793,  thre 
members  of  the  Revolutionary  Committee  of  Par 
<:ame  to  reiide   with   him,  his  fon-in-law,  and  h 
daughter,  and  apprehended  the  latter  as  criminals 
Left  alone  with  his  grand-children,  Malefherbes  en- 
deavoured to  confole  the  reft  of  his  unfortunate  fa- 
mily with  the  hopes  which  he  himfelf  was  far  from 
entertaining.     On  the    next  day,   the  new-formed 
guards  arrived  to  apprehend  him,   and  the  whole  of 
his  relations,  even  the  infants.     This  circumftance 
fpread  a  general  condensation  throughout  the  whole 
department.      Four  municipal  officers  had  fufficient 
courage  to  convoy  him,  in  order  to  infure  his  fafety, 
and   even   to    accompany   him   and  his  family,    on 
purpofe  to  avoid  the  humiliating  fight  of  an  armed 
force. 

In  this  calamity  Malefherbes  preferved  the  un- 
difturbed  equanimity  of  virtue.  His  affability  and 
good  humour  never  forfook  him,  and  his  converfa- 
tion  was  as  ufual  ferene ;  fo  that  to  have  beheld  him 
— -without  noticing  his  wretched  guards — it  would 
have  feemed  that  he  was  travelling  for  his  pleafure 
with  his  neighbours  and  friends.  He  was  conduct- 
ed the  fame  night  to  the  prifon  of  the  Madelonnettes, 
with  his  grandfon  Louis  Lepelletier,  and  his  other 
grandchildren  were  fent  to  different  prifons. 

This  feparation  proving  extremely  afflicting  to 

him, 
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him,  he  protefted  againft  it  ;  and  at  length,  on  his 
repeated  entreaties,  they  all  met  together  once  more 
at  Port-Libre.  They  remained  there,  however,  but 
a  fhort  period.  The  fon-in-law  of  Malefherbes,  the 
virtuous  Lepelletier-Rafambo,  the  firft  of  them  who 
was  arretted,  was  ordered  into  another  gaol,  and  fa- 
crificedsa  few  days  after.  Malefherbes  himfelf,  his 
daughter,  his  grand-daughter  and  her  hufband, 
were  all  brought  to  the  guillotine.  They  ap- 
proached it  with  fortitude  and  ferenity.  It  was  then 
that  his  daughter  addrefled  thefe  pathetic  words  to 
Mademoifelle  Sombreuil,  who  had  faved  the  life  of 
her  parent  on  the  2d  of  September — "  You  have 
had  the  exalted  honour  to  preferve  your  father — I 
have,  at  leatt,  the  confolation  to  die  with  mine" 

Malefherbes,  ftill  the  fame,  even  in   his  laft  mo- 
ments, exhibited  to   his  relations  an  example  of  for- 
titude.    He  converfed   with  the  perfons  that  were 
near  him,,  without  beftowing  the  leatt  attention  on 
the  brutalities  of  the  wretches  who  tied  his  hands. 
As  he    was  leaving   the   prifon  to  afcend  the  fatal 
cart  he  ttumbled  againft  a  ftone,  and  made  a  falfe 
ftep — 4'  See,"  faid  he,  fmiling,  "  how  bad  an  omen! 
A  Roman  in    my    fituation  would  have  been   fent 
1  back  again."   He  palled  through  Paris,  afcended  the 
I  fcaffold,  and  fubmitted  to  death    with  the  fame  uu* 
1  (haken  courage.     He  died  at  the  age  of  feventy-two 
years,  four  months,   and  fifteen  days.     He  had  only 
1  two  daughters;   and  the  fon  of  one  of  them — Louis 
i  Lepelletier,  a  young  man  of  the  faireft  promife — 
;  alone  remains  to  fucceed  him. 

GASPARD 
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GASPARD    THIEVRI, 

Colonel  of  the  ninth  regiment  of  huflars,  was  out 
on  a  reconnoitering  party  -t  and,  having  difcovered  a 
body  of  the  enemy,  he  ported  fome  markfmen  in 
a  ravine  in  his  rear,  it  being  his  intention  to  fly  on 
their  approach,  in  order  to  draw  them  into  an  am- 
bufcade. 

His  troopers,  accordingly,  in  conformity  to  or- 
ders, began  to  term  the  Auftrians  "  Slaves  of  the 
tyrant  ; — bafe  rbercenaries,  fighting  for  a  mafter 
who  kept  them  in  chains!"  &c.  &c. 

They,  in  their  turn,  called  their  adverfaries  "  Pa- 
per-eaters, beil-melters,  and  regicides  ;:'  but  would 
not  advance  a  ftep. 

On  this,  a  private  belonging  to  Thievri's  regiment 
rode  up  to  the  Auftrian  line  at  full  gallop,  and  level- 
ling his  piftol  with  a  deadly  precifion,  killed  a  horfe- 
man  immediately  oppofite  to  him.  Tlie  veteran 
enemy,  however,  iindifmayed  by  this  aft  of  temerity,, 
iurtead  of  puibing  forward,  continued  co  joke,  ex- 
claiming— "  Bravo,  mention  honorable,  tnfcrtion  an 
bulletin!'* 

P£TRE. 

The  preceding  exhibits  2  remarkable  inftance  of 
hardihood  in  a  private  trooper;  the  prefent  furnilhes 
an  anecdote  infinitely  fuperior,  of  which  a  perfon  of 
the  fame  rank  is  the  hero. 

Petre,  a  huflar  in  Thievri's  regiment,  was  fent  to 
*  village  of  Brabant,  to  prevent  it  from  being  plun- 
dered* 
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tiered.  Some  freebooters  belonging  to  ilie  army, 
who  were  fearching  after  hidden  treafure,  dug  up  a 
box,  in  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  had  con- 
ceded all  their  property.  The  faithful  guard,  em- 
ployed to  protect  the  peafunts,  luckily  arrived  at  the 
Very  moment  when  they  were  about  to  break  the 
box  open,  and  drawing  his  fabre,  by  his  firmnefs 
and  bravery,  at  length  fucceeded  in  driving  away 
the  pillagers. 

After  this,  he  inflantly  affembled  the  inhabitants ; 
1  who,  charmed  with  the  bravery  and  generoiity  of  the 
:  exploit,  and  pleafed,  too,  perhaps,  at  the  idea  of 
having  their  future  fafety  infured,  under  the  guardi- 
an lb i[)  of  fuch  a  defender,  offered  to  make  him  a 
prefent  of  the  coffer,  which  contained  ninety  thou- 
sand livres  (from  300CI.  to  4000I.  fterling)  ;  but  the 
generous  Petre,  who  abfolutely  refufed  to  accept  a 
iingle  Hard,  after  thanking,  addreifed  them  as  fol- 
lows : 

"  In  preserving  your  property,  I  only  did  my 
duty;  you  therefore  owe  me  nothing.  I  exhort 
you,  however,  to  be  at  more  pains  to  conceal  your 
riches. " 

Will  it  be  believed,  that  fome  of  the  officers 
termed  this  unjoldier-like  conduSi,  and  that  it  actually 
flopped  his  preferment  for  fome  time  I 

AMAR, 

Was  by  birth  a  gentleman  of  Grenoble,  and  a 
Counfellor,  under  the  ancient  regimen,  in  the  par- 
liament of  Dauphine.     In  early  youth,  he  was  ex- 
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pofed  to  the  calumnies  of  the  Abbe  Elie,  Canon  of 
the  Cathedral  of  Grenoble  ;  who  accufed  him  of 
having  offered  violence  to  him— the  prieft — by  means 
of  a  piftol,  in  order  to  force  him  to  impart  the  facra- 
mental  abfolution  to  a  young  lady,  his  couiln,  whom 
lie  had  debauched.  Amar  was  able  completely  to 
refute  ihis  abominable  calumny :  the  circumftance, 
however,  feemed  to  infpire  him  with  a  melancholy 
turn,  an  averfion  to  fociety,  and  a  predominant  love 
of  folitude.  After  having,  therefore,  fulfilled  the 
duties  of  his  profeilion,  he  conftantly  employed  his 
leifure  hours  in  the  ftudy  of  philofophy,  and  natural 
and  political  hinory. 

In  the  mean  time,  his  reputation  daily  increafed 
in  the  province  of  Dauphine,  both  as  an  honeft  law- 
yer,   and  a    well-informed  man.     In  1792   he  was 
chofen,  by  the  department  of  Iffere,  a  Deputy  to  the 
National   Convention.      When  the   Revolutionary 
Government   was  moved  and    carried  by  Danton, 
patriots  of  the   moil  auftere  principles  were  felected 
for  the  offices  of  the  Committees  of  Government ; 
and  Amar  was  appointed  a  Member  of  the  Commit- ' 
tee   of  General  Security.     He  immediately   became 
the  organ  of  that  Committee  to  the  National  Con- 
vention,  the  reports  of  which  were,  for  the  mod 
part,  drawn  up,  and  all-  orders  of  arrejiation  figned* 
by  him.     This  power,  added  to  the  too  frequent  ex- 
ercife  of  it,  could  not  fail  to  draw  down  the  animo- 
fities  of  all  the  Ariftocrats  and  Royalifts,   and  at  laft 
of  all  the  Republicans,  who  imputed  to  him  the  va- 
rious horrors  of  the  revolutionary  regimen. 

The 
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The  mod  celebrated,  as  well  as  the  moft  atroci- 
ous report  made  by,  Amar  to  the  National  Conven- 
tion, was  that  againfl  the  Girondine  party,  on  the 
3d  of  October,  1793.  It  was  in  confequence  of 
this  that  the  National  Convention  iiTued  a  decree  of 
accufation  againft  the  twenty-one  members,  all  of 
whom  were  foon  afterwards  beheaded  #.  He  con- 
tinued to  exercife  his  functions  until  the  death  of 
Robefpierre,  when  a  new  order  of  things  was  in- 
troduced. 

Rovere,  who  fucceeded  Amar  in  the  Committee, 
fpared  no  pains  to  (lain  the  memory  of  his  predecef- 
for,  and  to  involve  him  in  the  fame  profcription  with 

I  Barrere,  Vadier,  &c.  All  his  efforts,  however,  proved 
fruitlefs,  to  bring  this  terrorlji  to  punifhment. 

Amar  acted  a  very  obfcure  part  durir>g  the  re- 
mainder of  that  feflion  ;  and  when  the  famous  con- 
fpiracy  of  the  firft  of  Prairial  was  difcovered,  being 
afraid  left  the  inflamed  fpirit  of  party  fhould  accufe 
him  of  being  concerned  in  it — as  others  of  his  col- 
leagues had  been — he  concealed  himfelf  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Paris ;  nor  durft  he  appear  in  public 
again,  till  the  new  government   was  re-eftabli(hed, 

l  and  a  general  amnefty  proclaimed  for  all  paft  errors. 
He  repaired,  however,  to  the  capital  in  the  winter 
of  1796  ;   where  he  lived  in  great  obfeurity  and  po- 
verty.    He  dined  conftantly  at  Mde.  Meaux's,  in 

*  [t  was  he  alfo,  who,  on  the  19th  of  March,  1794.,  prefented 
1  the  act  of  sulfation  againft  the  deputies  Chabot,  Bazire,  De- 
!  launey,  and  Julien  of  Thouloufe,  all  of  whom  but  the  la  ft,  who 
I  had  iLd,  were  condemned  and  executed,  April  5th,  1794. 

the 
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the  Palais  Royal,  among  other  poor  people,  and  was 
unknown  to  every  one;  until  one  clay  he  happenec 
to  difcover  himfelf  by  a  jeft. — Going  out  of  the  par- 
lour, the  landlady  obferved  to  him,  that  he  had  left 
his  hat  behind:  Amar  politely  thanked  the  lady ; 
begged  her  pardon  for  being  fo  abfent ;  and  added, 
with  the  ufual  French  vivacity — "  It  is  better  for  ?ne9 
Madam,  to  leave  my  hat  here,  than  my  head  on  the  fcaf~ 
fold." 

Thefe   myfterious   words  excited   a   curiofity   ir*  I 
Mde.  M.  to  know  who  he  was  ;  and  ihe  took  the  li- 
berty to  afk  his  name.     He  replied,  that  he  was 
Amar,  fo  much  talked  of  in  the  time  of  the  late  go- 
vernment ;  that  he  was  now  happy  to  have  efcaped  all 
further  profcription  ;  and  that  he  was  fatisfied  with 
having   fpent   his  time   and   fortune  in  ferving  his 
country,   although  he  had  been  rewarded  by  it  with 
the  bafeft  ingratitude.     The  landlady,  though  by  no 
means   a  Republican,  could  not  avoid  feeling  fome 
intereft  for  a  perfon  fo  roughly  handled  by  Fortune, 
and  ihe  communicated  her  feniiments  to  fome  of  her 
cuftomers  ;   among  whom  was  the  writer  of  this  ar- 
ticle ;    who,  obferving  his  good  fenfe,  his  civility,  his 
modefty,  his  various  knowledge,  and  his  oratorical 
abilities,  made  it  his  bufinefs  to  afcertain  why  he  had 
been  fo    fevere   during   his   adminiitration.      Amar, 
fcarce  able  to  fupprefs  a  tear,  replied — "  If  my  name, 
was  hated,  becaufe  I  am  a  Frenchman,   by  the   ene- 
mies'of  the  Republic  at  home  and  abroad,  I  can  par- 
don   them,    having   done    them  the  greateft   injury. 
But  when  I  find  myfelf  ill-treated  by  Republicans,  I 

cannot 
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cannot  help  reflecting  on  the  examples  of  Democri- 
tus  and  Heraclitus.  No  other  nation,  befides  the 
French,  could  exhibit  fuch  proofs  of  inconftancy  and 
ingratitude.  When  I  was  in  the  Committee,  the 
revolutionary  laws  purported,  that  all  forms  were  to 
be  difpenfed  with,  in  regard  to  counter-revolution* 
ifts  ;  that  all  fufpeeted  perfons  were  to  be  arrefted  ; 
and  that  the  members  of  the  Committee  were  re- 
fponfible  for  the  execution  of  thefe  laws,  under  the 
penalty  of  death. 

"  Toulon  was,  at  that  time,  in  the  hands  of  the 
Englifh  ;  Lyons  was  in  open  rebellion  ;  all  the  fouth- 
ern  countries  of  France,  from  Nice  to  Bourdeaux, 
from  Marfeilles  to  Oranges,  were  embroiled  in  civil 
commotions;  Valenciennes,  Conde,  &c.  in  the  power 
of  the  Emperor ;  Landau  and  Strafburg  befieged ; 
the  Spaniards  poflefled  Roufillon  ;  and  La  Vendee 
menaced  the  very  exigence  of  the  Commonwealth, 
and  even  the  Metropolis  itfelf.  Certain  it  is,  the 
Republic  could  never  have  furmounted  fuch  a  hoft 
of  difficulties,  if  the  Committee  had  not  adopted  ri- 
gorous meafures.  It  was  its  indefatigable  zeal  that 
faved  France  from  fo  many  combined  and  powerful 
enemies.  Barras,  Rewbel,  &c.  are  become  rich  un- 
der the  Republic,  and  are  efteemed  ;  we  have  con- 
tributed to  fave  the  Republic,  and  are  poor,  and  de~ 
fpifed." 

During  the  fame  winter  of  1796,  Amar  frequent- 
ed the  meetings  of  the  new  popular  fociety  of  the 
Pantheonifls,  but  was  too  prudent  to  take  any  very 
$£tive  part  in  it.     When  the  conspiracy  of  Drouet 

was 
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was  difcovered,  the  Legiflative  Body  iflTued  a  decree, 
that  all  the  ex-members  of  the  late  Convention 
fhould  quit  Paris  in  the  fpace  of  twenty. four  hours, 
under  penalty  of  tranfportation.  Amar,  who  was  <  r 
the  number,  remonflrated,  that  no  fuch  fufpicion 
could  fall  on  him,  who  lived  in  Pari?,  like  a  monk, 
in  entire  folitude,  and  that  he  did  not  mean  to  retire 
to  Grenoble,  where  his  recent  misfortunes  had  be- 
reaved him  of  all  his  friends. 

His  remonftrance  not  being  liftened  to,  the  Execu- 
tive Directory  gave  orders  for  his  arreft.  Amar  was, 
consequently,  carried  before  the  High  National  Court 
at  Vendome ;  where,  having  been  tried,  the  judges 
pronounced  him  "  not  guilty.5*  Accordingly,  on 
the  28th  of  May,  he  was  fent  back  to  the  ordinary 
criminal  court  at  Paris. 

Amar  is  about  forty  years  of  age. Whatever 

might  have  been  his  errors,  or  even  his  crimes,  while 
an  active  member  of  adminiftration — and  whatever 
may  be  the  efforts  of  his  enemies  to  flanderhim,  no 
one  has  ventured,  hitherto,  to  arraign  him  of  the 
charge  of  ambition  or  rapacity  :  and  he  will  always 
be  efteemed  by  confiderate  perfons,  as  a  man  led  into 
atrocious  exceiTes,  from  a  miftaken  idea  of  promot- 
ing the  welfare  of  his  country. 

GENERAL   LAHARPE. 

Amadee  Laharpe  was  born  in  1754  in  the  Cha- 
teau des  Uttins,  near  Rolle,  a  little  town  in  the  Pays 
de  Vaud,  of  a  family  always  diflinguifhed  for  its  pa- 
triotic fentiments.  His  father  poiieiled  the  Lord-. 
fliips  of  Yens  and  Lcs  Uttins.     It  was   not  known 

at 
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rft,  even  in  Switzerland,  that  the  name  of  Mon- 
fieur  de  Yens,  which  indicates  a  title  of  Noblefle,  is 
that  of  the  General  who,  in  France,  has  immorta- 
lized the  name  of  Laharpe,  by  defending  what  he 
confidered  as  the  caufe  of  Liberty  with  a  courage 
equal  to  his  talents. 

His  father  gave  him  a  good  education,  and  pro- 
cured for  htm  a  fub-lieutenancy  in  the  fervice  of  the 
States  General,  in  the  Bernefe  regiment  De  May, 
commanded  at  that  time  by  Colonel  Conftant,*  an 
officer  of  rare  merit,  under  whom  young  Laharpe, 
endowed  by  nature  with  a  found  judgment  and  a 
very  prompt  conception,  ftudied  the  military  art. 

The  folicitations  of  his  father,  then  fixty  years  of 
age,  and  domeftic  cares,  which  required  his  pre  fence, 
induced  him  feme  years  after  to  quit  the  fervice,  and 
to  fettle  in  his  country  ;  where,  raifed  to  the  rank  of 
captain  of  grenadiers,  he  lived  in  peace,  furrounded 
by  his  family,  occupied  in  agriculture,  and  beloved 
and  efteemed  by  all  who  knew  him. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution  in  France, 
the  Swifs  ariftocracy  (hewed  itfclf  openly  averfe  to  it. 
They  entered  into  the  refentments  of  the  Emigres,  and 
infulted  the  numerous  partizans  of  French  Liberty 
in  the  Pays  de  Vaud.  An  immoderate  joy  was  ma- 
nitelted  by  the  ruling  party  on  occafion  of  the  flight 
of  Louis  XVI.  ;  a  Te  Deum  was  chanted  at  Fri- 
bourg,  to  thank  God  for  having  faved  the  king  from 
the  hands  of  the  rebels  ;  and  at  Berne,  and  in  other 
places,  the  fame  event  was  celebrated  by  banquets. 


*  A  native  of  Laufanne, 
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The  anniverfary  of  the  14th  of  July  was  held  a 
few  days  afterwards  ;  when  the  friends  of  Liberty 
thought  they  might,  in  their  turn,  make  zfete  of  that 
memorable  epoch.  But,  not  to  caufe  alarms  with 
regard'  to  their  intentions,  they  declared  the  fame 
with  franknefs ;  even  inviting  to  their  entertain- 
ments, perfons  who  were  known  to  be  of  different 
fentiments  ;  abftaining  from  all  malignant  allufions, 
and  imprudent  expreliions,  and  preferving  order  and 
tranquillity.  The  cap  of  Liberty,  however,  was  pa- 
raded— an  antique  and  revered  fymbol  of  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  Swifs,  the  impreHion  of  which  is 
borne  to  this  day  on  the  medals  and  coins  of  Berne; 
patriotic  toafls  wrere  given,  and  $a  ira  was  fung. 
This  was  enough  to  furnifh  their  enemies  with  a  pre- 
text they  had  been  long  feeking  for. 

The  State  Inquijition  —a  word  of  intolerable  import 
in  a  Republic  — immediately  repaired  to  the  Pays  de 
Vaud,  accompanied  with  5000  men,  to  protect  its 
operations. 

Laharpe  wrell  knew  how  odious  he  was  to  the  Go- 
vernment, for  having  propofed,  conformably  to  the 
ancient  conftitution,  to  convoke  the  dates  of  the 
Pays  de  Vaud  ;  but  not  being  chargeable  with  any 
other  crime,  and  enjoying  the  approving  teftimony 
of  his  own  confcience,  he  continued  to  refide  in  his 
chateau,  although  only  two  hundred  paces  from  the 
place  where  the  Inquifition  held  its  -fitting,  till  the 
inftant  when  two  refpedtable  citizens,  in  contempt 
of  the  laws,  were  fent  to  the  Baftille  of  Chillon. 
Then,  perceiving  that  the  friends  of  Liberty  were 

going 
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rig  to  be  delivered  up  defencelefs  to  the  fury  of  a 
•unal,  all  the  members  of  which  were  at  once 
ges  and  parties,  he  efcaped  from  oppreflion  by 
ht.  It  was  high  time  ;  as  he  fet  out  at  the  mo- 
nt  when  the  armed  bark,  which  was  to  convey 
1  to  the  Chateau  de  Chillon,  was  coming  up  the 
s,  in  order  tQ  receive  him.  |L 

Lfcaped  from  this  danger,  Laharpe  add  retted  his 
fecutors,  in  a  j unificatory  memorial,  wherein  he 
landed 'to  be  judged  according  to  the  laws,  by  the 
unals  of  the  Pays  de  Vaud.  He  offered,  if  his 
land  were  granted,  to  return  and  furrender  him- 
prifoner.  By  way  of  anfwer  to  this  he  was  de- 
*ed  guilty  of  high  treqfon,  and  condemned  to  be  be- 
ded\  and  the  procefs,  on  which  this  horrid  fen- 
:e  refted,  remained  buried  in  obfcurity. 
Vfter  having  profcribed  his  perfon,  his  enemies 
hed  to  tarnifh  his  reputation.  They  declared  him 
)lvent ;  fold  his  eftate,  which  was  difpofed  of  at 
w  price,  the  purchafers  not  thinking  the  acquifi- 
1  valid,  and  confifcated  his  other  property. 
Lxiled  by  what  he  deemed  tyranny,  Laharpe  fought 
afylum  in  the  camp  of  the  French.  He  was  wel- 
led as  a  brother,  and  honoured  as  a  martyr  in  the 
fe  of  the  people.     Appointed  chief  of  the  fourth 
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ig  to  be  delivered  up  defencelefs  to  the  fury  of  a 
tribunal,  all  the  members  of  which  were  at  once 
judges  and  parties,  he  efcaped  from  oppreffion  by 
flight.  It  was  high  time  ;  as  he  fet  out  at  the  mo- 
ment when  the  armed  bark,  which  was  to  convey 
him  to  the  Chateau  de  Chillon,  was  coming  up  the 
lake,  in  order  to  receive  him.  ^ 

Efcaped  from  this  danger,  Laharpe  addrefTed  his 
perfecutors,  in  a  j unificatory  memorial,  wherein  he 
demanded  to  be  judged  according  to  the  laws,  by  the 
tribunals  of  the  Pays  de  Vaud.  He  offered,  if  his 
demand  were  granted,  to  return  and  furrender  him- 
felf  prifoner.  By  way  of  anfwer  to  this  he  was  de- 
clared guilty  of  high  treaf<m>  and  condemned  to  be  be- 
headed', and  the  procefs,  on  which  this  horrid  fen- 
tence  refted,  remained  buried  in  obfcurity. 

After  having  profcribed  his  perfon,  his  enemies 
wiihed  to  tarnifh  his  reputation.  They  declared  him 
infolvent  \  fold  his  eftate,  which  was  difpofed  of  at 
alow  price,  the  purchafers  not  thinking  the  acquifi- 
tion  valid,  and  confifcated  his  other  property. 

Exiled  by  what  he  deemed  tyranny,  Laharpe  fought 
anafylum  in  the  camp  of  the  French.  He  was  wel- 
comed as  a  brother,  and  honoured  as  a  martyr  in  the 
caufe  of  the  people.  Appointed  chief  of  the  fourth 
battalion  of  the  volunteers  of  Seine  and  Oife,  at  the 
end  of  1 79 1,  he  was  Rationed,  in  1792,  at  the  Cha- 
teau de  Rodemak,  and  expofed  to  the  firft  onfet  of 
the  coalition  army,  which  was  then  advancing. 

That  critical  moment  for  France  is  yet  remem- 
bered with  aftonifhment  \   when  the  infubordination 

of 
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of  the  army  was  at  its  height ;  when  a  general  dif- 
truft,  and  the  defections  and  daily  treafons  of  the 
officers  and  commanders  encouraged  diforder  in  the 
troops,  and  diforder  paved  the  way  for  the  entrance  of 
the  enemy  into  France.  Well  knowing  he  could 
not  keep  the  place,  Laharpe  refolved  at  leafl  to  give 
the  firft  example  of  felf-devotion  which  freemen  owe 
to  their  country  ;  nor  had  he  any  difficulty  in  com- 
municating to  his  brave  brethren  in  arms  the  enthu- 
fiafm  which  infpired  him.  They  all  fwore  not  to 
capitulate,  but  to  open  to  themfelves  a  paffage,  fword 
in  hand;  or,  in  cafe  of  an  abfolute  impoflibility  of 
doing  this,  to  bury  themfelves  with  the  enemy  under 
the  ruins  of  the  Chateau,  the  fubterranean  pafTages 
of  which,  converted  into  mines,  had  been  already 
prepared  for  the  purpofe. 

The  general,  however,  who  commanded  'at  that 
period,  was  not  willing  to  deprive  France  of  fueh 
brave  defenders.  He  gave  orders  for  the  evacuation 
of  Rodemak  ;  the  artillery  and  (lores  of  which  were 
tranfported  to  Thionville,  in  the  face  of  the  com- 
bined troops,  already  matters  of  all  the  furrounding 
pofts.  A  daring  feat,  which  procured  for  him  who 
achieved  it  the  furname  of  Brave,  an  appellation 
with  which  Luckner  honoured  Laharpe  at  the  head 
of  the  army,  in  the  camp  of  Richemont, 

Being  foon  after  appointed  Commandant  of  Bitche, 
which  was  threatened,  and  from  which  the  Swifs  re- 
giment of  Chatidu-Vieux  had  juft  deferted,  he  not 
only  preferved  that  place  for  France,  but  appeafed, 
by  his  a&ivity  and  conciliating  temper,  the  infurrec- 
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ions  which  the  priefts  had  at  that  time  excited  in  the 
Vofges. 

He  took  part,  for  a  fhort  time,  in  the  fucceilive 
attacks  directed  againft  Treves  by  Bournonville  ;  and 
had  ills  clothes  perforated  with  balls  at  the  foot  of 
the  enemy's  entrenchments.  The  bad  weather  cau- 
fing  this  enterprize  to  be  relinquished,  and  the  vi:?o- 
ries  of  Dumouriez,  Kellerman,  and  Cuftine,  having 
removed  the  feat  of  war  to  a  diftance  from  the  fron- 
tiers, he  procured  an  employment  of  a  lpore  adlive 
kind.  L 

Appointed  at  firft  to  the  command  of  Briancon,  he 
carried  on  in  the  Alps  a  petty,   yet  •inflrudlive  war  ; 
the  only  compenfation   for  the  perils  and  fatigues  of 
'  which,  was  the  fatisfa&ion  of  approving  himfelf  ufe- 
i  ful  to  the  Republic,  in  the  fphere  wherein  he  found 
I  himfelf  placed.      Called,  in  the  fequel,  to  the  army 
'which  befieged  Toulon,  he  was  appointed  to  the  at- 
tack of  Fort  Pharon,   which  he   carried   by  aflault 
I  with  the  greateft  intrepidity,  forcing  the  enemy  to 
evacuate  the  place.     This   atiion   procured  him  the 
applaufe  of  the  whole  army,  and  the  rank  of  General 
of  Brigade.     It  was  in  this  laft  capacity  that  he  was 
inverted  with  the  command  pro  tempore  at  Marfeilles, 
where  he  had  the  rare  happinefs  of  making  himfelf 
at  the  fame  time  beloved  and  refpe&ed. 

Returning  to  the  army  of  Italy,  and  being  always 
in  the  vanguard,  he  (hared,  under  the  orders  of  Kel- 
lerman, all  the  painful  labours  of  that  general ;  and, 
1  at  the  end   of    1794,  completely  defeated  the  Auftri- 
ans  at  Garefio  and  Cairo,  thus  keeping  up  the  com- 
Vol.  I.  N  municatijn 
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munication  of  the  army  with  Genoa,  and  overturn- 
ing the  projects  of  the  enemy. 

At  the  beginning  of  1795,*  Laharpe  was  felefied 
to  command  the  troops  embarked  for  the  purpofe  of 
re-conquering  Corfica :  this  expedition,  however, 
not  fucceeding,  by  reafon  of  the  inferiority  of  the 
French  fleet  to  that  of  the  Englifh,  he  refumed  his 
pod  in  the  army  of  Italy  ;  which  at  that  time,  though 
lefs  than  the  Auftro-Sardinian  army  by  about  two- 
thirds,  and  deftitute  of  every  thing,  neverthelefs  dif- 
puted  its  ground  with  a  bravery  worthy  of  the  greateft 
eulogiums. 

During  the  retreat,  General  Laharpe,  placed  in 
the  rear-guard,  that  is,  always  neareft  the  enemy, 
defeated  them  again  at  Vado  ;  and  De  Vins,  who 
had  already  grafped  in  his  mind  the  conqueft  of  Pro- 
vence, faw  himfelf  checked  by  an  enfeebled  army; 
the  deftru6Hon  of  which  had  been  announced  to  Eu- 
rope, and  which  yet  remained  unavailable  in  the  line 
of  defence  it  had  taken  up,  till  the  arrival  of  reinforce-  ' 
ments  enabled  it  to  re  fume  offenfive  operations,  and 
finally  to  complete  the  conqueft  of  all  Italy.  A  little 
before  this,  Laharpe  had  been  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  General  of  Divifion,  as  a  recompence  for  his  con- 
duit. 

While  meditating,  in  his  winter-quarters,  on  the 
means  of  opening  the  campaign  with  eclat,  his  per- 
ibnal  enemies,    the  Ariftocrats  of  his    own  country, 


*  In  the  courfe  of  the  fame  3rear,  (1795)  he  was  fufp  nltd 
fro m  his  command,  under  the  pretext  of  Jacobinifm,  but  s*as 
fbon  after  rellored  and  promoted. 

fptred 
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fpared  no  pains  to  circulate  reports  to  his  prejudice 
by  means  of  their  emiflaries  at  Paris  ;  and,  towards 
the  latter  days  of  the  Convention,  had  flattered  them- 
felves  with  the  hope  of  feeing  him  difplaced. 

They,  however,  failed  in  their  attempts ;  and  con- 
foled  themfelves  for  their  difappointment,  by  giving 
out  in  Switzerland,  that  Laharpe  had  difappeared, 
taking  away  with  him  the  military  cheit ;  although 
at  that  very  time  he  was  co-operating  in  the  brilliant 
fuccefles  of  Buonaparte;  although  he  had  juft  re- 
ceived from  the  Executive  Directory  a  letter  of  fe-- 
licitation  on  the  fhare  he  had  in  the  victories  of  Mon- 
tenotte  and  Dego  ;  although,  in  fine,  he  had  juft  fa- 
luted  with  cordiality  the  Bernefe  officers  of  the  regi- 
ment de  Stettler,  made  prifoners  at  Mondovi ;  and, 
without  reproaching  any  of  them  for  having  for- 
merly voted  for  his  profcription,  had  only  faid  to 
them — "  I  hope  we  Jhall  one  day  fee  each  other  again 
in  Switzerland  as  good  friends." 

This  brave  man,  alas !  was  to  be  cut  down  in  the 
fummer  of  his  life,  and  in  the  midft  of  his  career  of 
glory,  by  one  of  thofe  miftakes  too  common  in  war, 
and  which  are  not  one  of  its  leaft  calamities.  After 
the  paflage  of  the  Po,  the  19th  Floreal,  his  vanguard 
being  attacked  during  the  night  by  a  numerous  corps 
Of  the  enemy,  he  ran  to  the  fpot  to  repulfe  them,  and 
in  a  very  fhort  time  fucceeded.  After  this,  he  was 
returning  to  his  quarters,  when  his  efcort  of  hriffars, 
being  met  by  a  corps  of  French,  was  miftaken  in  the 
dark  for  Auftrian  Hulans :  and  a  mutual  discharge 
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of  mufquetry  taking  place,  the  general   fell  at  the 
fir  ft  lire. 

Victorious  in  all  engagements,  invulnerable  by  the 
enemy,  it  was  his  deftiny  to  fall  by  the  hand  of  thofe 
whom  he  loved,  and  by  whom  he  was  beloved,  and 
whofe  bitter  regrets  attended  him  to  the  tomb.  To 
the  mod  indifputable  courage,  he  united  uncommon 
intelligence  and  activity  :  he  polfeiTed  the  eloquence 
of  the  heart  in  the  higheft  degree,  that  .b(.n-hommief 
(good  nature)  that  affability,  which  nothing  can  re- 
fill. PI  is  difintereftednefs,  his  generofity,  which  made 
him  forget  the  wrongs  he  endured,  and  his  inviolable 
attachment  to  the  caufe  of  Liberty,  are  virtues  which 
ought  to  render  his  memory  refpeclable,  while  his 
military  talents  have  rendered  it  glorious. 

Here  follows  the  teilimony  which  Buonaparte  . 
gave  to  his  military  virtues,  in  his  difpatch  ad- 
drelTed  to  the  Executive  Directory,  the  day  after 
that  fad  event — "  The  Republic  has  loft  a  man  much 
attached  to  it,  the  army  one  if  its  heji  generals ,  and  all 
the  folaiers  a  comrade  as  intrepid  as  punctual  in  difci- 
pline"  The  news  of  his  death  caufed  tears  to  be  fhed 
by  all  good  men,  whether  friends  or  enemies,  not 
only  in  his  native  country,  but  throughout  Europe. 

-General  Laharpe  has  left  an  orphan  family  of  fix 
children  behind  him.  His  eldeit  fon,  in  the  courk 
of  lad  year,  received  a  lieutenancy  in  the  fervice  of 
France,  and,  in  the  language  of  his  friends,  is  "  am- 
bjtious  to  emulate  the  career  of  his  illuilrious  father." 

HEP.  A  U  IT 
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Few  men  made  a  greater.,  and,  it  may  be  added,  a 
more  refpeclable  figure  in  the  French  Revolution, 
during  the  fix  months  previous  to,  and  as  many  after* 
the  fall  of  the  BriiTotines,  than  Herault  de  Sechellcs. 
He  was  of  a  rich  and  diftinguifhed  family,  which  had 
given  him  a  liberal  education  ;  and  was  ennobled, 
independently  of  his  patent  place,  as  Advc.ea'e  Ge- 
neral of  the  Parliament  of  Paris.  He  was  born  in 
the  capital,  and  was  choferi  a  deputy  for  that  depart- 
ment to  the  National  Convention.  He  enjoyed  a 
confiderable  fortune  of  Ins  own,  and  in  addition  to 
this,  he  had  very  confiderable  expectations  from  a 
wealthy  uncle,  greatly  advanced  in  years. 

The  fall  of  Herault  is  not,  perhaps,  wholly  to  be 
afcribed  to  the  political  fins  imputed  to  him:  he  was 
unqueftionably  a  Republican  in  his  heart  ;  but,  from 
a  vanity  which  may  be  confidered  as  natural,  he  paid 
too  much  regard  to  the  character  he  had  acquired  of 
being  what  the  French  term  un  jolt'  gargon.  Thus, 
though  his  language  was  never  incompatible  with 
the  aufterities  of  the  newly-adopted  government,  yet- 
his  drefs  was,  by  many,  thought  highly  inconfiftent 
with  it  ;  and  frequent  farcafms  were  thrown  out 
again  ft  him  on  this  fubjeft,  by  his  fellow  deputies, 
who  made  it  a  point  to  drefs  as  much  as  poillble  en 
Jacobin* 

However  unpardonable  this  offence  againft  tire  ex- 
terior of  republicanifm  might  appear  in  the  eyes  of 
thofe  (hallow-minded  reformers,   who  confound  its 
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attributes  with  its  eflence,  others  nt  that  time  confi- 
dered  it  as  a  peccadillo  only,  and  fixed  upon  him  as  the 
.inofi  proper  perfon  to  open  a  communication  with 
foreign  powers  for  obtaining  a  peace.  The  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Welfare  accordingly  diftinguifhed 
him  by  the  appellation  and  authority  of  diplomatic 
member.  In  this  capacity  he  made  various  fruitlefs 
efforts  to  treat  with  two  of  the  dates  combined  againft 
the  infant  Republic  ;  but  fuch  were  the  haughty  and 
overbearing  tone  and  conduct  of -the  league,  at  that 
period,  that  every  overture  was  rejected  with  a  dif- 
dain  as  rafh  as  it  has  fince  proved  puerile. 

When  thofe  jealoufies  became  general,  which  may 
be  confidered  as  the  natural  concomitants  of  a  Revo- 
lution like  that  of  France,  and  they  who  were  in  the 
fecret  of  his  defigns,  had  conceived  projects  which 
they  were  fure  Herault  would  not  join  in  ;  they  con* 
verted  the  means  he  had  adopted  for  founding  the 
hoftile  cabinets,  and  efpecially  that  of  Great  Britain, 
into  fufpicions,  and  charges  of  cornpromiflng  the  ho- 
nour of  his  country. 

Another  act,  unfupported  however  by  proofs,  was 
imputed  to  him,  which  could  not  fail  greatly  to  in- 
jure his  reputation  :  it  was,  that  he  had  employed 
more  than  one  agent  to  veft  a  confiderable  fum  in 
the  Englifh  funds.  The  circumftances  of  his  fpeak- 
ing  our  language,  and  aflbciating  greatly  with  the 
EngliflTin  Paris,  gave  colour  to  thefe  furmifes.  He- 
rault had  not  only  failed  in  every  endeavour  at  paci- 
fication ;  but  the  war,  at  this  precife  time,  took  a 
peculiarly  unfavourable  turn  :   feveral  of  the  ftrong 

garrifoa 
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garrifon  towns  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  allies  ;  and 
thefe  circumftances  were,  by  the  enemies  of  the  di- 
plomatic member,  attributed  to  Herault's  complai- 
fance,  and  to  the  fymptoms  of  weaknefs  which  he 
had  betrayed  in  his  offers  for  accommodation. 

In  collifions  of  parties  of  this  kind,  the  lead  popu- 
lar is  fare  to  fall.  While  Robefpierre  and  Couthoa 
were  flattering  the  powerful  Jacobins  in  their  hall, 
and  the  facile  people  in  the  tribunes  of  the  Conven- 
tion, Herault  was  inconsiderately  trifling  his  time  in 
the  company  of  a  chere  amle  and  her  mother,  whom  he 
had  gallantly  conducted  to  Paris,  on  his  return  from 
Chamhery,  whither  he  had  been  fent  on  a  commif- 
fion,  and  on  which  expedition  he  was  accompanied 
by  the  celebrated  American  Joe!  Barlow. 

The  envious  foes  of  Sechelles  had  a  great  advan- 
tage over  him,  in  the  people's  eyes;  fince,  while 
they  were  feen  walking  on  foot  to  the  club  of  the 
Jacobins,  or  other  popular  focieties,  he  was  difcover- 
ed  in  a  tete-a-tete  with  a  fair  la'dy,  at  a  fplendid  houfe 
in  the  Boulevards,  or  peeping  through  the  glafs  of  a 
gilded  chariot.  Thefe  were  fcenes  which,  however 
tolerated  a  fhort  time  before,  could  not  be  looked  orT 
with  compofure  by  the  ftern  eyes  of  Republicans, 
efpecially  by  thofe  who  confidered  themfelves  fuch 
par  excellence.  Thus  the  very  man  who  had,  a  few 
weeks  before,  prefented  the  plan  of  a  new  conftitu- 
tion  to  the  Convention,  and  had  prefided  in  the  Field 
of  Mars  on  the  day  appointed  for  its  formal  accept- 
ance, was  now  treated  as  a  fufpecled  perfon  by  his 
colleagues  in  the  government- committee  \  infomuch 
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when  Barrere,  on  the  17th  of  March,  1794,  an- 
nounced to  the  Convention  that  Herault  had  been  ar- 
retted, it  appeared  that  he  had  not,  for  feveral  weeks, 
ailifted  at  its  councils. 

Above  half  a  million  of  people  had  lately  looked 
up  to  Herault,  on  the  elevated  altar  of  Liberty,  and  j 

ne  homage  to  him,  as  perfonifying  the  new  demo- 
cratic conltiUition  :  he  was  now,  fad  reverfe  !  about 
to  be  inglcriouily  facrinced  on  an  ignominious  fcaf-  j 

IdJ 

Danfcn,  the  famous  leader  of  another  party,   had 
been  taken  up  the  evening  before  Heiault,  by  order 
of  the   fame  Coitvtnittcc ;  and,   as  fuch  violent  fac- 
tions give  but  little  breathing-time  to  their  antago- 
jiifts,  when  the  favourable  moment  arrives  for  direct- 
ing a  blow  with  effect:,  the  accufed  were  brought  to  1 
trial  on  the  third  day  ;  and,  to  the  furprize  of  a  great 
many,    the    act  aaccujatkn  —  indictment — charged  i 
'them  with  confpixing  together  to  overturn  the  Na- 
tional  Convention,  to  re-eftahlifh  royalty  in  France, 
and  to  malTacre  the  Committee  of  Public  Welfare.   , 
There  are  tinies  when  the  ipfe  dixit  of  a  popular  ora- 
tor  is  fufficlent  to  condemn  any  obnoxious  character   I 
ta  public  odium.    The  corrupt  fervility  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary Tribunal  fludied  and  obeyed  the  will  of  the 
few  in   power,  who  now  appeared   to   have   perpe- 
tuated their  authority.     The  judge  and  jury,  there- 
fore, after  the  moft  inconfiftent  accufation  and  evi- 
dence, condemed  Herault  de  Sechelles,  and  the  other 
deilgnated  confpirators,'  to  die  by  the  guillotine.  This 
the  new  tyrants  called  the  fecond  needing  of  the  Re- 
publican 
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publican  garden  ;  which  work,  if  they  had  been  al- 
lowed to  have  proceeded  in  their  own  way,   would 
doubtlefs  have  ended  in  converting  it  into  a  defert, 
for  the  chace  and  pleafure  of  one  or  two  defpots. 
Herault,  Danton,  Chabot,  Phillippeaux,  and  five 

1  others,  were,  on  the  5th  of  April,  conveyed  in  three 

1  carts  to  the  place  of  execution  :  compelled  to  wear 
the  fcarlet  fhirt,  the  opprobrious  badge  of  treafon, 
They  fuffered  in  the  prefence  of  an  immenfe  multi- 
tude ;   among  whom,    many  did  not  fail  to  exprefs 

1  their  doubts  concerning  the  juftnefs  of  the  fentence, 

,  and  the  truth  of  the  charges. 

Herault,  who  was  but  thirty  years  of  age,  jptofleflcd 
a  handfome  perfon  and  pleafing  addrefs.  He  fpoke 
with  confiderable  energy  when  before  the  Tribunal  ; 
and  told  the  people,  as  he  ifcended  the  platform  of 
the  guillotine,  that  they  would  fbon  diftinguifh  their 
enemies  from  their  friends.  It  was  pretty  generally 
believed  that  a  re  feu  e  would  have  been  attempted,  as 
fome  hundreds  of  the  fociety  of  the  Cordeliers,  wo- 
men as  well  as  men,  had  entered  into  an  engagement 
to  that  effect.  Robefpierre,  however,  by  means  of 
his  mouchards,*  was  apprized  of  the  defign,  and  fruf- 
trated  it,  by  orderir  gthe  execution  fooner  than  it  was 
expected  to  happen. 

When  Herauit  was  in  danger  of  being  arretted  by 
a  mandate  of  the  tyrant  Robefpierre,  a  friend  of  his, 
M.  Thyerry,  a  foreigner  of  liberal  education,  arid 
of  refpectahle  charafter,  offered  him  a  fecure  re- 
treat in   Switzerland  ;   and  a  paffport,  in  a  fictitious 

*  Spies. 
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name,  from  the  agent  of  Bafil  refiding  at  Paris.  He- 
rault  thanked  him  for  his  kindnefs  ;  and  heroically 
added — '<  /  would  gladly  accept  of  your  offer,  Citizen,  if 
I  could  carry  my  native  country  with  me" 

Herault  de  Sechelles  was  efteemed  fo  good  a 
writer,  that  he  was  appointed  to  compofe,  in  con-? 
junclion  with  St.  Juft,  the  conftitution  of  1793. 
That  conftitution  is,  hi  confequence,  very  elegantly 
written,  and  is  confidered,  by  men  of  letters  in 
France,  as  a  pattern  of  ftyle  for  a  code  of  civil  law. 
He  was  alfo  the  author  of  a  work  upon  Declama* 
tion  ;  and  of  a  pamphlet  refpe£ting  the  private  life 
of  the  great  Buffon. 

DUFRICHE  DE   V.UAZE. 

Charles  Eleonora  Valaze  was  born  at  Alengon, 
the  chief  town  in  the  department  of  l'Orne.  His 
parents  were  honeft  burgeffes,  whofe  circumftances 
enabled  them  to  give  him  a  liberal  education.  As 
the  paternal  eftate  was  divided  among  three  brothers, 
his  fhare  was  fcarcely  fufficient  for  his  fubliftence;  ; 
he,  therefore,  entered  himfelf  at  the  bar,  and  for  fome  \ 

exercifed   the  fun£lions  of  a  counfel,  with  ho- 
nour and  reputation. 

Although  he  was  confidered  as  one  of  the  beft  law- 
yers in  the  baillage^  and  pleaded  caufcs  with  a  grace  j 
and  eloquence  feldom  wknefFed  in  a  provincial  town, 
he  had  not    many  clients.     Either   his  diftinguihhed  \ 
manners  gave  him  an  air  of  fuperiority,  which  was  ' 
conftrued  into  .affectation  ;  or,   by  his  well-known 
contempt  for  priefts,  and  averfion  to  the  eftablifhed  | 

religion,  I 
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religion,  he  had  drawn  upon  himfelf  the  ill  opinion 
of  the  inhabitants  of  a  country,  where  every  man 
who  did  not  go  to  mafs,  and  rehearfe  his  chapelet, 
was  confidered  as  an  atheift. 

His  elder  brother,  who  was  alfo  a  barrifter,  and 
cfteemed  almoft  as  great  an  orator  as  himfelf,  was, 
on  the  other  hand,  much  confulted,  and  had  many 
clients.  He  was  alfo  a  zealous  partizan  of  the  Re- 
volution ;  but  the  defire  of  being  named  himfelf,  in- 
duced him  to  feparate  his  interefts  from  thofe  of  his 
brother,  and  thereby  prevented  the  latter  from  being 
nominated  Deputy  to  the  Firft  Aflfembly,  where  he 
would,  doubtlefs,  have  quickly  diftinguifhed  himfelf 
as  a  firft-rate  orator. 

In  the  firft  Electoral  Meetings,  the  public  mind 
was  fo  prepofTerTed  againft  Valaze,  that  although  he 
x)utfhone,  as  a  public  fpeaker,  all  the  electors  of  the 
.department,  he  was  hifled  and  hooted  whenever  he 
opened  his  mouth.  This  treatment,  however,  did 
not  difconcert  him  ;  and  very  frequently,  after  having 
allowed  ample  fcope  to  the  deriiions  or  farcafms  of 
the  crowd,  he  arofe,  and,  with  admirable  fang  froid 
and  precifion,  repeated,  verbatim,  all  he  had  fpoken 
.before,  and  refuted  every  objection  made  againft  him. 
His  eloquence,  like  that  of  Alcibiades,  bore  along 
with  it  the  fufrrages  of  his  enemies  themfelves  ; 
who,  in  fpite  of  their  inveterate  prejudices,  never 
failed  to  adopt  his  proportions. 

Valaze  was  maire  of  a  little  town,  called  EiTay, 
two  leagues  diftant  from  Sees,  and  four  from  Alen- 
con.     In  this  capacity  he  took  care  that  all  the  de- 
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crces  of  the  National  AlTembly  mould  be  rigoroufly 
executed  ;  he  explained  the  fame  to  the  peafants  ;  di- 
rected the  parifhes  of  the  canton  in  their  operations  ; 
and  managed  all  interefts  with  fuch  addrefs,  that  he 
prevailed  on  the  curate  of  the  town  to  take  the  oath 
prescribed  to  the  priefts  ;  and  on  the  abbefs,  with  all 
the  religieufes  of  her  community,  to  acknowledge  the 
Conftitutional   Bifhop,  and  thereby  feparate  them- 
fehes  from  the  refractory  clergy.     Of  all  the  reli- 
gious  communities  .known   in    France,    under  the 
name  of  Royal  Abbeys,  this  was,  perhaps,  the  only 
one  which  facrificed  bigotry  to  reafon,  and  the  nccef- 
fity  of  circumftances  :   it  was,  doubtlefs,  to  the  ma- 
nagement of  Valaze  that  we  mull  afcribe  this  fpecies 
of  anti-fuperftitious  phenomenon. 

Af'er  having  difcharged  fucceffively  the  offices  of 
Elector,  Mayor,  and  Adminiftrator  of  the  diftricl:,  he 
was,  at  length,  nominated  Deputy  to  the  National 
Convention.  It  is  well  known,  that  he  early  at- 
tached himfelf  to  the  Girondifl  party,  then  the  only 
one  truly  Republican,  and  that  he  boldly  avowed  his 
principles,  and  never  varied  from  them.  Madame 
Roland,  in  her  Appeal,  allures  us,  that  the  Girondifl 
Deputies  fometimes  met  at  the  houfe  of  Valaze,  to 
concert  meafures  to  prevent  the  ltorm  which  the  ftill 
increafmg  afcendancy  of  the  Deputies  of  the  Moun- 
tain in  the   Convention  portended. 

He  had  been  appointed  to  draw  up  a  report  of 
all  the  papers  found  at  Verrailles,  which  were  to 
ferve  as  articles  of  accufation  againft  Louis  XVI. 
The  manner  in  which  he  acquitted  hirnfelf  of  this 

delicate 
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delicate  and  difficult  commiffion,  is  well  remem- 
bered.* 

On  the  famous  31ft  of  May,  when  the  decree  of 
arreft  was  carried  againft  the  twenty-two  Deputies 
of  the  Gironde,  Valaze  could  have  efcaped5  and 
found  an  afylum  in  the  revolted  departments,  which 
might  have  lengthened  out  his  life,  and  perhaps  faved 
it.  -  He  was  preffingly  folicited  to  take  this  ftep  :  he 
obftinately  refufed,  however  ;  and  rather  than  fully 
his  reputation  by  the  leaft  appearance  of  fear,  he 
chofe  to  remain  at  his  port,  and  furrender  himfelf  to 
the  fatellites  of  Robefpierre,  who  fent  Brifibt,  and 
his  other  virtuous  colleagues,  to  the  fcaffold,  on  the 
31ft  of  October,  1793. 

Valaze  heard  his  fentence  of  death  pronounced 
with  fang  froidy  and  without  complaining.     He  had 

*  It  appears  from  <l  Lc  Proces  de  Marie  Antoinette,  de  Lor- 
raine— d'Autirfche,  Veuve  Capet,"  &c.  that  Valaze  was  funi- 
moned  as  an  evidence  on  the  trial  of  the  Queen,  but  it  was 
merely  to  authenticate  certain  papers  that  he  had  accefs  to  for- 
merly, as  Reporter  of  the  Committee  alluded  to  above: 

"  Charles  Eleonora  Dufriche  Valaze,  late  deputy  of  the  Na- 
tional Convention,  declared  upon  oath,  that  he  had  feen  among 
the  papers  mentioned  before,  an  order,  or  rather  a  receipt  for 
1 5  or  20,000  livres,  and  alio  a  letter  from  the  Minifter,  in  which 
he  befought  the  King  to  communicate  to  Marie  Antoinette  the 
plans  of  the  campaign  which  he  had  tranfmitted  to  him. 

"  The  Queen  denied  the  fignaturej  and  in  refpecl:  to  her  in- 
fluence over  the  King,  fo  directly  alluded  to  in  the  Minilter's 
letter,  obferved,  that  there  ivas  a  great  difference  between  ad- 
fifing  a  meafure,  and  canfing  it  to  be  executed"  This  muft  he 
allowed  to  have  been  a  fhrewd  rep<y,  on  the  part  of  the  unfortu- 
'nate  Queen. 

indeed' 
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indeed  anticipated  it  ;  for  he  was  provided  with  a 
poniard,  with  which  he  ftruck  himfelf  in  the  court 
before  his  execrable  judges,  who  were  covered  with 
the  blood  of  this  wife  and  virtuous  man.  In  fine, 
he  died  with  all  the  enthufiafm  of  a  high-fpirited  Re- 
publican. 

FABRE  d'eGLANTINE, 

Was  born  at  Chalons,  in  Champaigne.  He  was 
early  inftrudted  by  the  care  of  his  parents,  in  polite 
literature  and  natural  philofophy.  From  his  youth, 
he  felt  an  invincible  inclination  to  court  the  mufes ; 
and  in  the  year  1786  he  publifhed,  in  a  French  pe- 
riodical work,  entitled,  Les  Etrennes  du  Pamaffe,  a 
little  poem,  called  Chalons  fur  Marne  ;  in  which  he 
'drew  a  very  charming  picture  of  the  moral  pleafures 
that  were  to  be  found  in  that  place,  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood. This  piece,  however,  was  then  confidered 
as  a  juvenile  compofition,  and  fell  very  fhort  of  pro- 
ducing that  degree  of  celebrity  which  its  author  af- 
terwards attained. 

In  the  years  1789  and  1790,  he  ufhered  into  the 
world  two  well  known  comedies:  Le  Philinte,  and 
V Intrigue  Epijlolaire.  Befides  his  talents  for  writing 
comedies,  he  felt,  like  Moliere,  an  inclination  toper- 
form  parts  upon  the  ftage.  He  accordingly  a£ted  in 
his  own  plays  at  the  theatres  of  Lyons  and  Nifmes. 

In  1792,  his  acknowledged  patriotifm  caufed  him 
to  be  chofen  a  Deputy  to  the  National  Convention. 
In  that  aiTembly,  during  the  winter  and  the  fpring  of 
the  year  1793,  his  condudl  was  not  very  commend- 
able. 
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-able.  It  is  generally  underftood  at  Paris,  that,  in 
conjun£lion  with  Danton  and  Robefpierre,  he  con- 
tributed not  a  little  towards  effecting  the  infamous 
arreft  of  the  BriiTotines,  on  the  31ft  of  May.  A  few 
days  afterwards,  he  obferved  to  a  friend,  that  the  do- 
mineering fpirit  of  the  Girondifts,  who  had  engroiTed 
all  the  power  and  offices  of  the  (late,  had  compelled 
him  and  his  colleagues,  in  order  to  ihake  off  their  yoke, 
to  throw  themfelves  into  the  hands  of  the  Sans  cullo- 
terie.  He  could  not  help,  however,  foreboding  dan- 
gerous confequences  from  the  proceedings  of  that 
day  \  as  the  fame  mob  which  had  been  taught  to  de- 
fpife  the  legiflature,  might,  at  the  inftigation  of  an- 
other faction,  overthrow  him  and  his  friends,  in  their 
turn.  This  prefentiment  of  Fabre  was  afterwards 
but  too  fully  verified. 

On  the  removal  of  the  Girondifts,  and  the  efta- 
blifhment  of  the  Mountain  party  in  power,  Fabre 
began  to  act  a  confiderable  part.  He  was  appointed 
a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Inftrudiion  ; 
and  in  that  flation,  in  the  month  of  Auguft,  I793> 
gave  his  vote  fpr  fuppreffing  all  academies  and  lite- 
rary corporations,  which,  from  their  privileges  and 
ariftocratic  fpirit,  wrere  confidered  as  unfriendly  to  a 
Republican  Government. 

In  Odober,  1793,  he  fubmitted  to  the  National 
Convention  the  plan  of  the  new  Calendar,  which 
has  fince  been  adopted.  The  accuracy  and  regularity 
with  which  this  calander  was  executed  evinced  an 
uncommon  degree  of  knowledge  in  mathematics  and 
natural  -philofophy,  and  reflected  on  its  author  the 

highefl 
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higheil:  reputation.  It  gave  birth,  however,  to  a 
pleafant  pamphlet,  entitled,  Le  Legijlateur  a  la  Mode  ; 
which  was  an  endeavour  to  prove,  that  the  31ft 
chapter  of  the  Travels  of  Anacharfis,  by  the  Abbe 
Barthelemy,  where  the  defcription  of  the  ancient 
Greek  calendar  was  introduced,  had  furnifhed  the 
leading  ideas  of  the  new  calendar  of  Fabre  d'Eglan- 
tine. 

In  the  winter  of  1794,  the  Mountain  party  had 
fplit  into  two  divifions,  the  Jacobins  and  the  Corde- 
liers ;  or  in  other  words,  the  Robefpierrijls  and  Dan~ 
tonijls.  Fabre  was  of  the  party  of  Danton  ;  and  was 
arretted  and  confined,  with  Danton's  other  adherents, 
in  the  prifon  of  the  Luxemburg,  in  March,  1794. 
From  that  jail  he  wrote  a  number  of  letters,  which 
were  afterwards  printed  :  and  have  been  highly  ex- 
tolled, as  beautiful  exhibitions  of  fenfibility  and  ta- 
lents in  diftrefs.  After  a  month's  imprisonment,  he 
was,  with  r  any  others,  cruelly  butchered  in  the  Place 
de  la  Revolution  in  the  thirty- fifth  year  of  his  age, 

ROBESPIERRE. 

The  very  name  of  Robefpierre  excites  a  variety  of 
difagreeable  fenfations — wonder,  rage,  horror,  and 
revenge,  occupy  the  bafom  by  turns.  Of  his  coun- 
trymen, fome  claim  a  murdered  parent,  others  their 
mangled  fons  and  daughters  ;  the  hufband  his  bleed- 
ing wife  ;  the  wife  her  decollated  hufband.  France, 
converted  into  a  charncl-houfe  under  his  adminiftra- 
tion,  beheld  more  than  an  hundred  thoufaml  of  her 
children  profcribed,  ftarved,  expatjiated,  aiTailinated 

and 
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and  cut  off,  either  with  or  without  the  forms  of  law  ! 
The  Patiiot  and  the  perfidious  Citizen — the  Repub- 
lican and  the  Royal  ift — the  Anarchift  and  the  Lover 
of  Order — all  equally  experienced  his  hatred,  and 
perifhcd~by  his  deadly  enmity.  Never  did  Liberty 
fuffer  more  than  by  his  hypocritical  attachment  : 
never  did  defpotifm  receive  fo  much  confolation  as 
arofe  from  his  cruelties.  Tyranny  brandifhed  her 
whips,  and  fbook  her  chains,  from  Mofcow  to  Al- 
giers ;  and  boafied,  with  a  perfidious  triumph,  her 
Wilder  empire ! 

Maximilian  Robefpierre  was  born  in  1759,  with- 
in the  walls  of  the  city  of  Arras,  the  capital  of  the 
ci-devant  province  of  Artois.  The  Royalifts,  as  if 
ficlion  had  been  neceflary  to  render  his  memory 
more  deteftable,  pretend  that  he  was  the  nephew  of 
that  Damiens  who  aiTaflinated  Louis  XV.  It  is  but 
juftice,  on  the  contrary,  to  ftate,  that  his  family  was 
both  ancient  and  refpeftable  ;  for  his  progenitors  had 
occupied  fome  of  the  higher  departments  of  the  ma- 
giftracy,  and  appertained  to  that  clafs  formerly  term- 
ed la  nobleffe  de  la  robe. 

His  father  was  an  Advocate  of  -great  knowledge 
and  purity  of  manners;  but,  as  oeconomy  was  not 
among  his  virtues,  his  two  fons  and  a  daughter  in- 
herited nothing  from  him  but  his  poverty.  His  un- 
fullied  reputation,  however,  proved  ferviceable  to  his 
family  ;  for  a  relation  undertook  the  maintenance 
of  the  female,  and  the  two  boys  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  be  prote&ed,  or  rather  adopted,  by  the  Bi- 
(hop  of  Arras. 

Maximilian^ 
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Maximilian,  the  elder  brother,  was  accordingly 
educated  under  the  immediate  infpe£iion  of  this 
Prelate,  who,  doubtlefs,  indilled  excellent  principles 
into  his  mind ;  but  malice,  always  active,  and  al-  > 
ways  uncharitable,  has  traced  to  this  very  fource 
tnat  confummate  hyprocrify  which  didinguifhed  his 
pupil  through  life,  and  which,  it  is  pretended,  he 
could  have  only  acquired  under  the  tuition  of  a 
pried! 

At  a  proper  age,  young  Robefpierre  was  fent  to 
the  college  of  Louis  le  Grand,  a  famous  feminary, 
formerly  under  the  direction  of  the  Jefuits.  There 
lie  diftingu idled  himfelf  by  his  adiduity  and  talents, 
and  bore  away  the  annual  prizes  from  all  competi- 
tors of  his  own  clafs. 

This — and  it  mud  be  allowed  to  have  been  a  very 
honourable  one — was  the  only  diftinguifhing  cha- 
ra&eridic  of  his  youth  ;  for  it  is  allowed,  that  he  did 
not  develope  even  the  germ  of  thofe  paffions  which 
influenced  his  bofom  in  his  more  advanced  years,  and 
rendered  him  not  only  the  fcourge  of  his  country, 
but  of  mankind.  Pafchal,  amidd  the  filence  of  his 
prifon,  meditated  on  Euclid  ;  ana!  Voltaire  chalked 
the  fird  lines  of  his  Henriade  on  the  walls  of  his 
dungeon  :  but  Robefpierre  did  not  difcover  his  fu- 
ture dediny  by  anticipation  ;  and  it  was  the  opinion 
of  the  profelTors,  that  his  reputation  would  never 
extend  beyond  the  walls  of  the  college  in  which  he 
had  been  educated. 

At  the  age  of  feventeen,  it  was  determined  that 
he  fliouid  be  bred  to  the  bar  ;  and  his  friends,  judg- 
ing 
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jng  from  his  early  fuccefs,  already  imagined  that  he 
would  difpute  the  palm  of  eloquence  with  the  firfl 
lawyers  of  France.  He  was  accordingly  committed 
to  the  care  of  a  M.  Ferrieres,  nephew-  to  an  Advo- 
cate of  the  fame  name,  who  had  diftinguifhed  him- 
felf  by  an  ex-cellent  treatife  on  Jurifprudence. 

It  is  aflerted,  however,  that  notwithftanding  the 
repeated  admoniiions  of  that  gentleman,  Maximilian 
could  never  be  prevailed  upon  to  pay  any  degree  of 
attention  to  his  profeflional  ftudies.  Incapable  of 
application,  difgufted  with  the  flighted:  difficulties, 
he  is  J "aid  to  have  acquired  an  antipathy  to  know- 
ledge, and  to  have  fworn  a  deadly  enmity  both  to 
learning  and  learned  men  ! 

It  was  at  firft  determined  that  he  fhould  pra&ifc 
before  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  but  this  fcheme  was 
never  carried  into  execution  \  for  he  returned  to  his 
native  province,  and  was  admitted  an  Advocate  in 
the  Superior  Council  of  Artois. 

We  do  not  find  that  he  diftinguifhed  himfelf  there 
by  his  eloquence  ;  and  have  every  reafon  to  fuppofe 
that  he  would  never  have  rifen  above  mediocrity, 
or  been  noticed  in  the  crowd  of  provincial  plead- 
ers, had  not  an  uncommon  concurrence  of  circum- 
ftances  elevated  him  to  a  fituation  in  which  the  eyes 
of  all  Europe  were  fixed  upon  him.  He,  however, 
made  himfelf  known  as  an  Author,  if  not  as  an  Ad- 
vocate ;  for  he  publiflied  two_treatifes  about  this 
time,  in  one  of  which  he  explained  the  principles  of 
Ele£lricity,  and  removed  the  vulgar  prejudices  that 
prevailed  refpe&ing  condu6tors%  the  ereclion  of  which 

was 
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was  oppofed  by  the  ignorant,  under  the  pretence 
they  were  impious,  and  better  calculate^  to  prod 
deftru£lion  than  enfure  fafety. 

The  other  was  en  Death,  canfidered  as  a  punifh- 
ment.  In  this,  all  the  modern  governments  were 
juftly  reproached  for  the  fanguinary  laws  (till  preva- 
lent in  their  criminal  codes,  and  doubts  were  hinted, 
as  to  the  right  claimed  by  fociety  of  cutting  off  the 
life  of  an  individual. 

No  fooner  had  the  letters  of  convocation  tj 
States-General  been  ifTued,  than  Robefpierre  deter- 
mined  to  become  a  candidate.  He  proved  fuccefsful 
in  his  endeavours  ;  and  was,  accordingly,  nominated 
one  of  the  reprefentatives  of  his  native  province. 
He  is  faid  to  have  drawn  up  the  Cahiers*,  or  In- 
ftru&ions ;  by  means  of  which  the  Electors  were 
accuftomed  to  regulate  the  conduit  of  their  deputies. 

In  the  National  AfTembly,  he  fat  and  voted  with 
the  cote  gauche,  or  patriotic  fide  ;  and  was  fometimes 
confounded  with  the  Orleanifts,  and  fometimes  with 
the  Conjlitutioneh.  The  former  wifhed  to  place 
Philip  on  the  throne  of  Louis ;  the  latter  were  zeal- 
ous for  the  adoption  of  the  En^lilh  Conflitution.  It 
is  no  lefs  true  than  lingular,   however,    that   Robe- 

*  The  following  is  reported  to  have  been  a  pafiage  in  one  ol 
the  Cahiers  alluded  to — u  Nous  nous  foumetrons  bien  <vohnt\er$  a 
Vautorite  du  Rot  pendant  pour  un  an  ;  et  fi  nous  en  fommes  con- 
tent, nous  Je  conUnuerons" — We  will  readily  fubmit  cnrfel  i 
to  the  authority  of  the  Kiug  during  one  yearj  and,  it 
content  with  his  conducl  at  the  end  of  that  period,  we  w  11  ; 

tiracT:  it. 
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fpterre  remained  in  the  greateft  obfcurity  during  the 
Brdlegiflature ;  and  was  confidered  as  a  pafiionate, 
iiot-headed  young  man,  whofe  chief  merit  confifted 
in  his  being  warmly  and  fincerely  attached  to  the 
caufe  of  Liberty  *. 

It  was  he,  however,  who  firft  brought  the  term 
Ariftocrat  into  common  ufe.  This  occurred  on 
Thurfday,  Nov.  19,  1790;  when  a  deputation  from 
a  corporation  in  the  CambreftSj  having  complained 
at  the  bar,  of  fome  abufes,  the  Deputy  from  Arras 
attended  the  tribune,  and  exclaimed,  that  the  peti- 
tioners deferved  no  favour,  being  themfelves  [un  corps 
arljlocratique)  an  ariftocratical  body.  The  AfFembly 
burft  into  a  fit  of  laughter  on  the  mention  of  this 
word:  it,  however,  foon  produced  far  different  fen- 
falions  ! 

It  was  about  this  time  that  he  became  the  editor 
of  a  journal  entitled  L 'Union ,  ou  Journal  de  la  Lilerte* 
The  Royalilts,  who  accufe  him  of  grofs  ignorance, 
enumerate,  with  exultation,  the  geographical,  poli- 
tical, and  even  grammatical  blunders  daily  exhibited 
in  this  newfpaper.  It  is  allowed  by  every  one,  that 
1. 

*On  the  27th  of  July,  1789,  whenM.  Lally  Toilendal  pro- 
poftd  a  proclamation  to  reftrain  tht  exctfT^s  and  violence  of  the 
people,  Robefpferre,  who  eppoftd  the  meafure,  fpoke  as  follows : 

■'  Wiuit  has  happened  after  al!,  in  conference  of  this  revolt 
in  Paris  ?  The  public  liberty  has  been  achieved — fome  little 
blood  has  been  fpiit — a  few  heads  have  been  lti  uck  off,  but  they 
were  gu'.lty  ones! 

"  Ah  !  Sir,  it  is  to  this  commotion  that  the  nation  is  indebted 
for  its  freedom,  and  that  we  are  now  fitting  in  this  place  I'* 

it 
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it  was  condu&ed  with  extreme  violence,  and  difpla 
ed  but  little  tafte  or  genius.  Indeed,  the  exag 
rating  difpofition  of  the  editor  had  brought  him  into 
fome  degree  of  contempt  ;  and  it  was  at  that  time 
cuftomary  to  remark,  with  a  kind  of  fatirical  eulo- 
gium — que  Mirabeau  etoit  le  flambeau  de  la  Provence ', 
1$  Robefpierre  la  cbandelle  d' Arras ! — that  Mirabeau 
was  the  flambeau  of  Provence,  and  Robefpierre  the 
candle  of  Arras  !  This  much  is  certain,  that  he  I 
never  was  eledled  into  any  of  the  Committees,  or  : 
honoured  with  the  Prefident's  chair  in  the  Fiift 
Affembly.  ..    ^ 

To  the  Society  ofthe  Jacobins,  Robefpierre  is  in-  I 
debted  for  all  his  celebrity,  and  all  his  power.  He 
became  their  chief  ;  and  it  was  the  members  of  this 
body  who  firft  propagated  the  idea,  "  that  the  Af- 
fembly had  ruined  France,  and  Robefpierre  could 
alone  favc  it!" 

It  is  but  candid  here  to  confefs,  that  the  early  part  t 
of  his  conduct  in  the  Legiflative  Body  was  pure  and 
unfpotted  ;  that  he  ftedfaftly  oppofed  the  intefefted 
revifion  of  the  conftitution,  and  wiihltood  every 
temptation  arifing  from  the  corruption  fo  prodigally 
adminiftered  by  the  court.  Alas!  this  very  circum- 
ftance,  in  the  end,  rendered  him  more  dangerous  to 
Liberty,  and  the  furname  of  Incorruptible,  enabled 
him  to  facrifice  all  his  real  or  fuppofed  enemies  to 
his  vengeance. 

Robefpierre  did  not  refufe  to  fill  fubordinate  offi- 
ces, as  has  been  afferfed :    he,  however,  did  not  re- 
'  lain  them  any  confiderable  time.     He  was  firft  no- 
minated 
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minated  Prefident  of  the  Tribunal  of  the  diflrid  of 
Verfailles  ;  and  was  confequently  empowered  to  de- 
cide both  in  civil  and  criminal  affairs,  as  the  juries 
had  not  been  then  organized.  Having  refigned  this 
employment,  he  next  obtained  that  of  Accufateur 
Public  to  the  Criminal  Tribunal  of  the  department 
of  Paris,  which  he  alfo  held  but  for  a  fhort  period. 
His  condudt  in  the  exercife  of  thefe  functions  (lands 
unimpeached  ;  no  one  inftance  of  cruelty  or  injuflice 
has  been  adduced  by  the  bittereft  of  his  enemies  ; 
and  had  the  court  but  proved  faithful  to  that  confti- 
tution,  from  which  it  could  not  recede  without  the 
fouled  perjury,  Robefpierre  would  never  have  been 
elevated  to  the  Di&atorfhip  ! 

It  was  during  the  National  Convention,  that  this 
man  attained  the  fummit  of  his  ambition,  [n  the 
firft  Legiflature,  he  joined  the  patriots;  in  the  fe- 
cond,  he  declared  for  the  Republicans :  in  both  his 
party  proved  finally  victorious.  .  It  was  in  the  third, 
that  he  himfelf  was  doomed  to  triumph,  not  only 
over  his  rivals,  but  his  country. 

The  Commune  of  Paris,  the  Jacobin  Society,  and 
even  the  Aflembly  itfelf,  were  filled  with  his  crea- 
tures, and  became  obedient  to  his  commands.  In 
fhort,  the  nation  looked  up  to  him  as  to  a  faviour. 

No  fooner,  however,  had  he  attained  the  giddy 
eminence  of  power,  than  his  nature  fecms  to  have 
experienced  a  total  change  ;  and  Robefpierre,  like 
many  others,  here  affords  a  memorable  inftance  of 
the  effe&s  of  fudden  elevation  in  debafing  the  hu- 
man mind,  by  making  it  ferocious.     Rendered  cruel 

by 
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by  habit  and  fufpicion,  both  Royalills  and  Republi- 
cans  equally  experienced  his  vengeance  ;  a  number 
of  the  firft  were  cruelly  butchered  in  prifon  ;  and  of 
the  latter,  Briffot,   Vergniaux,   Genfonne,    Valaze,  j 
&c.  &c.   fell  by  the  guillotine  ;  while  the  E<-Mini- 
fter  Roland,   and  the  celebrated  Ex-Secretary  Con-  i 
dorcet,  were  reduced  to  the  melancholy  neceftity  of 
putting  themfelves  to  death.   In  the  Glrondljls  perifti-  1 
ed  nearly  all  that  was  great  and  amiable  in  France.  : 
In  Madame  Roland  fell  the  firft  female  genius  of  her  j 
age;   in  the  perfon  of  her  hufband,  virtue  itfelf  was  j 
outraged ;  while,   in  the   executions  of  Condorcet,  ]i 
Lavoifier,  and  Bailly,   fcience  received  a  mortal  and  I 
irrecoverable  ftab. 

The  profcriptions  of  Sylla  and  Marius  were  once  fi 
more  renewed  in  the  mod  polifhed  country  of  mo-  j 
dern  Europe,  and  in  an  age,  too,  boaftful  of  its  flu-  1 
died   refinements.       Suf peeled  perfons,   or,   in   other  I 
words,  every  one  either  dreaded  or  hated  by  thofe  in 
power,  were  arretted  :  domiciliary  vifits  awakened  the  J; 
ileeping  victims   of  persecution   to  mifery   and  de-  ] 
ftruclion  ;   while  Revolutionary  Tribunals  condemned  1 
them  infeores,  unpitied  and  even  unheard.  The  laws 
were  no  longer  maintained  ;   the   idea  of  a  conftitu- 
tion  became  intolerable  \  all  power  was  concentrate 
as  among  the  eaftern  nations  ;  the  government   d 
generated  into  a  Turkiili  Divan:    it  was   the    Com- 
mittee of  Public  Safety  that  regulated  every  thing,  that 
abfolved  or  tried,  thatfpoiled  or  enriched,  that  mur- 
dered or  faved  \  and  this  Committee  was  entirely  re- 
gulated 
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gulated  by  the  will  of  Robefpierre,  who  governed  it 
by  means  of  his  creatures,  St.  Juft  and  Couthon. 

He  referved  for  himfelf,  however,  the  immediate 
fuperintendence  of  the  Revolutionary  Tribunals ;  and 
was  accuftomed  at  night  to  mark  down  the  vidims 
who  were  to  perifh  before  the  fetting  of  the  mor- 
row's fun. 

The  execution  of  four  or  five  a-day  did  not  fati- 
ate  his  vengeance  ;  the  murder  of  thirty  or  forty  was 
demanded,  and  obtained:  the  ftreets  became  deluged 
with  blood:  canals  were  neceflary  to  convey  it  to 
the  Seine  ;  and  experiments  were  a&ually  made  at 
the  Bicerre  with  an  inftrument  for  cutting  off  half  a 
fcore  heads  at  a  fingle  motion ! 

At  length,  the  tyrant  began  to  be  dreaded  even  by 
his  own  accomplices ;  and  all  parties  feem  to  have 
cordially  united  in  the  deftrudion  of  a  man,  during 
whofe  life  they  themfelves  were  expofed  to  the  molt 
imminent  dangers.  A  circumftance,  fimilar  to  what 
occurred  to  a  famous  defpot  of  antiquity*,  is  faid  to 
have  accelerated  his  fate  ;  for  the  Committee  of  Pub- 
lic Safety,  having  found  a  long  roll  of  profcriptions 
on  one  of  his  creatures,  who  had  been  arrefled  by 
miftake,  they  are  reported  to  have  difcovered  their 
own  names  inferibed  in  the  bloody  regifter. 

The  ftorm  firft  burft  in  the  Convention.  Billaud, 
Panis,  Freron,  Cambon,  Tallien,  and  Vadter,  ac- 
cufed  him  of  his  crimes  to  his  face ;  Barrere  and 
Collet  overwhelmed  him  with  reproaches ;  and  the 


*  The  Emperor  Domitian, 

Vol.  I.  O  abafhed 
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abafhed  traitor  himfelf  is  faid  to  have  called  out  for 

1 
death  *. 

While  the  Legiflature  were  exercifing  a  grand 
a£t  of  national  juftice,  the  Municipality  founded 
the  tocfin^  and  many  members  of  the  Jacobin  Club 
marched  to  the  fuccour  of  their  chief.  By  turns  a 
prifoner  and  a  leader,  vanquished  and  triumphant, 
he  was  at  length  feized  in  an  apartment  of  the  town- 
Jioufe,  and  pierced  with  wounds. 

On  the  morning  of  the  10th  Thermidor  (July  28, 
1794,)  he  was  led  to  execution,  amidft  the  execra- 
tions of  the  pet^ple,  with  one  eye  hanging  out  of  the 
focket,  and  his  lower  jaw  attached  to  the  upper  by 
means  of  a  handkerchief.  It  had  been  feparated  by 
a  mufket  ball. 

Thus  perifhed  Maximilian  Robefpierre,  in  the 
thirty- fifth  year  of  his  age.  His  character  does  not 
poffefs  the  lead  refemblance  to  any  of  the  illuftrious 
ruffians  of  antiquity,  who  have  been  rendered  me- 
morable either  by  their  crimes  or  their  exploits. 
Sylla  and  Marius,  bred  up  to  arms,  and  inured  to 
warfare,  were  both  brave  to  excefs.  Julius,  before 
he  crofTed  the  Rubicon,  and  became  the  tyrant  of  his 
country,  had  difplayed  uncommon  perfonal  courage 
on  many  occafions.  Even  the  luxurious  Anthony, 
and  the  vile  Auguftus— the  latter  of  whom  it  has 
been  too  long  the  fashion  to  praife— were  at  times 
capable  of  exhibiting  inftances  of  intrepidity.  Ca- 
taline,  in  the  very  hour  of  his  death,  was   terrible  ; 

»  ■■ — — — 

*  «  Eb  bienl  donned  moi>  donnez  moi  la  mart!" 

for 
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for  his  mutilated  corpfe  was  fufrounded  by  heaps 
that  had  periflied  by  his  own  hand.  '  But  Robefpierre 
was  a  bafe  coward,  who  on  all  occafions  was  folicit- 
ous  for  his  own  fafety,  and  trembled  like  a  woman  at 
the  very  idea  of  danger.  He  was  bold  only*  in  words 
and  geftures  : — "  Ignavijjimus  qui/que,  et  ut  res  docuit, 
inpericuh  non  aufurus,  nimii  verbis,  lingua  fetoces." 

On  the  ioth  of  Auguft,  he  hid  himfelf  asufual, 
and  only  came  out  of  his  lurking  hole  to  claim  the 
triumphs  of  that  memorable  day.  Even  on  the  ift, 
2d,  and  3d  of  September,  he  is  faid  to  have  been 
concealed,  until  he  could  fafely  reap  all  the  advan- 
tages of  the  barbarous  murders  committed  by  his 
partifans.  It  was  then  he  made  his,  appearance,  it 
was  then  he  realifed  the  horrid  picture  of  Cicero: — • 
ft  Fultus  ipfius  plenus  furorisy  oculi  /ceteris y  fermo  cir- 
i  rogantice" 

The  perfon  of  Robefpierre  was  below  the  middle 
i  fize  ;  the  temperament  of  his  body  was  nervous  and 
i  irritable  ;  and  he  had  fomething  hideous  in  his  afpe£l, 
'which  was  greatly  increafed  by  means  of  a  pair  of 
| green  fpeftacles.  This  acquired  him  the  appella- 
'  lion  of  the  Dragon  :  that  of  the  Bafilifi  would,  per- 
Ihaps,  have  been  more  appropriate. 

He  affe&ed  to  be  called  a  Sans-Culotte ;  but  his 
clothes  were  always  chofen  with  tafte  ;  and  his  hair 
was  conftantly  dreffed  and  powdered,  with  a  preci- 
fion  that  bordered  on  foppery.  He  was  but  an  in- 
different orator ;  for  his  perfon,  voice,  and  provin- 
cial accent,  militated  againft  the  grand  charadler- 
iftics  of  eloquence.     He  was  generally  deficient  al- 

O2  fo 
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fo  in  point  of  compofition  ;  his  fpeech  on  the  trial 
of  Louis  XVI.  is,  however,  an  exception.  That  on 
the  recognition  of  the  Supreme  Being,  is  faid  to  hav 
been  written  by  a  member  of  one  of  the  ci-devant 
Academies. 

It  was  the  idea  of  -dhis  virtue,  and  confidence  i 
his  principles,  that  procured  him  the  unbounded 
efteem  of  a  corrupt  age.  Until  intoxicated  with 
power,  his  conduct  and  morals  muft  be  allowed  to 
have  been  unimpeachable.  While  a  private  man, 
he  exhibited  virtues  that  feemed  to  render  him 
worthy  of  command  ;  and  it  was  not  until  he  was 
vefted  with  fupreme  authority,  that,  like  the  deified 
Cxfars  of  ancient  times,  he  threw  off  the  character 
of  humanity,  and  became  a  demon.  He  was  never 
a  Republican  ;  for  the  idea  of  a  Commonwealth, 
like  that  of  a  limited  monarchy,  fuppofes  a  reftraint 
on  governors,  as  well  as  on  the  governed  ;  and,  if 
we  are  to  believe  an  illuftrious  woman*,  bafely 
murdered  by  him,  he  was  accuftomed  to  fneer  on 
the  mention  of  the  term,  and  afk  what  it  meant  r  t 

DE  LA  TOUCHE, 

Was  the  fon  of  a  counfellor  in  the  parliament  of 

Brittany,   one  of  thofe  municipal  jurifdi&ions  that 

*  Madame  Roland.  See  her  «  Appeal  to  Impartial  Pofterity ," 

vol.  i.  page  58. 

■\  The  younger  brother  of  Robefpierre,  inflead  of  wirtiing  to 
avoid  his  fate,  offered  himfelf  as  a  facrifice.  Like  the  tyrant, 
he  had  fat  in  the  Convention,  like  him  he  had  pofleflTed  un- 
bounded authority,  during  his  pro  confulmip  in  the  foutb,  and 

he  peiifhed  along  with  him  on  the  fame  day. 

for 
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for  a  long  time  ineffectually  oppofed  the  inroads  of 
Defpotifm.  He  himfelf  had  received  an  excellent 
education,  which  qualified  hita  to  be  a  man  of  let- 
ters ;  or,  in  other  words,  enabled  him  to  cultivate 
his  tafte,  and  increafe  his  fenfibility  ;  in  fhort,  af- 
forded him  the  means  of  juft  keeping  himfelf  from 
ftarving ! 

From  the  perfecutions  of  M.  de  Vergennes,  the 
French  Minifter  for  Foreign  Affairs,  whom  he  was 
accuftomed  to  term  le  horite  de  V Europe,  M.  de  la 
Touche  found  it  necelTary  to  repair  to  England. — • 
Like  feveral  of  his  countrymen,  he  procured  bread 
in  this  capital  by  means  of  the  Courier  de  V Europe, 
a  French  paper  at  that  time  in  high  reputation,  and 
which  loft  none  of  its  celebrity  while  under  his  ma- 
nagement. At  length,  on  Demorande's  becoming 
editor,  he  ftarted  another  journal,  under  the  name  of 
the  Courier  de  Londres,  a  title  which  the  former  has 
fince  aflbmed  ;  but  it  fo  happened,  that  there  either 
were  not  readers  fwfficient  to  fupport  two  French 
newfpapers,  or  the  former  was  too  firmly  eftablilh- 
ed  to  be  eafily  overfet. 

Failing  in  this  project,  he  repaired  to  Holland; 
and  lived  for  fome  time  under  the  immediate  pro- 
tection, and  we  believe  in  the  family,  of  Sir  Jofeph 
Yorke,  afterwards  Lord  Dover,  who  remained  firm- 
ly attached  to  him  until  his  death. 

Having  returned  to  England,  in  confequence  of 
the  disturbances  that  had  occurred  in  the  States-Ge- 
1  heral,  he  foon  after  learned  with  rapture  that  a  Re- 
volution had  taken  place  in  his  native  country.     Be- 

O  3  ing 
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ing  very  eloquent,  he  was  accuftomed  to  harrangue 
an  audience  of  foreigners,  at  the  Orange  Coffee- 
houfe;  and  he  had  many  battles  with  the  Italians 
there,  whom  he  always  termed  hajiard  Romans. 

At  length,  Mr.  Dundas  tranfmitted  an  order  to 
him  to  quit  the  kingdom  in  fourteen  days.  He 
obeyed  ;  and  after  taking  leave  of  all  his  friends,  re- 
paired to  Dover,  and  thence  patted  over  to  Calais, 
There  he  addrefled  himfelf  to  the  municipality  ;  and, 
being  at  once  an  energetic  and  able  man,  found 
means  to  intereft  fome  of  the  members  of  the  legis- 
lature, then  on  miflion,  in  his  behalf.  Accordingly* 
on  his  repairing  to  Paris,  he  was  taken  great  notice 
of,  and  is  at  this  moment  a  jage  de  paix ;  in  which 
capacity,  with  an  eye  in  his  magifterial  ftaff,  as  an 
emblem  of  penetration,  he  daily  adminifters  juftice. 

M.  de  la  Touche  is  well  known  in  London.  He 
is  rather  fat,  and  of  the  middle  fize  ;  his  hair  is  grey, 
his  complexion  frelh  and  ruddy  ;  he  fpeaks  good 
French  with  great  fluency,  was  formerly  accuftomed 
to  drefs  conftantly  in  black,  and  geniculates  much 
during  his  converfation,  and  with  confiderable  ele* 
gance  and  effeft. 

MIRABEAU,  JUN. 

Was  the  brother  of  the  celebrated  *orator  of  the 
fame  name,  and  the  favourite  fon  of  the  famous  Mi- 

*  Epigram  on  the  elder  Mirabeju. 

Un  Fi  ai  <jois  amateur  du  beau, 

Difoit  bier  a  Mirabeau, 

Tous  vos  decrets  font  incroyables, 

Vos  orateurs  inconceva'oles 

Et  vcj>  aflignats  inpavabies. 

rabeau. 
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rabeau,  the  author  of  the  treatife  L Ami  des  Hommes, 
of  whom  the  French  ladies  were  accuftomed,  after 
his  quarrel  with  his  countefs,  to  fay,  that  he  could 
not  pretend  to  be  Vami  des  femmes. 

The  younger,  commonly  called  Le  Vicomte  de  Mi- 
rabeau,  was  the  darling  of  his  father,  who,  in  his 
will,  exhibited  a  partiality  to  him,  that  bordered  on 
injuftice  :  the  confequence  was  a  law-fuit,  and  a 
deadly  enmity  between  the  two  children. 

A  fimilar  contention  took  place  relative  to  their 
politics:  the  one  was  the  advocate  of  the  people; 
the  other  of  the  king.  The  elder  Mirabeau,  at  the 
commencement  of  his  political  career,  feemed  fitted 
for  Rome  and  Athens  in  their  beft  days  ;  the  young- 
er, had  he  been  a  Greek  by  birth,  would  have  left  a 
country  in  which  all  were  free,  to  become  the  fa-* 
trap  of  a  Perfian  court,  where  all  but  a  privileged 
ciafs  are  flaves. 

They  were  both  men  of  ftrong  pafllons.  The  one 
gave  vent  to  his  fiery  temperament  in  the  dilirium 
of  play,  and  a  boundlefs  attachment  to  the  fair  fex  ; 
the  other,  termed  tonneau,  a  nick-name  he  had  ob- 
tained from  the  refemblance  of  his  body  to  a  cajk 
—  (it  was  generally  filled  with  the  contents  of 
one) — had  recourfe  to  the  charms  of  the  bottle, 
a  vice  always  deemed  difgraceful  in  France,  and 
which  indeed  ought  to  be  fcouted  in  every  civilized 
ftate. 

While  one  brother  was  preparing  the  way  for  a 
commonwealth  in  his  native  country,  the  other  was 

O  4  fuftaining 
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fuftaining  the  declining  caufe  of  ^monarchy  in  Ger- 
many, at  the  head  of  a  body  of  emigrants,  termed- 
L  s  Chaffcurs  de  Mirabeau.  When  he  once  got  into 
a  tavdrn,  he  never  left  it  until  either  the  wine  or  his 
own  credit  was  exhaufted.  This,  joined  to  his  cor- 
pulent habir,  foon  put  an  end  to  his  exigence;  and 
his  countrymen,  as  ufual,  made  his  death  a  fubjedi  of 
merriment,  as  may  be  feen  from  the  following 

"  Epitaph  de  Riquetti—Mirabeau — Tonneau. 

"  Ci-git  Mirabeau  la  Fuiaillej 
"  Sancha  Pan$a  des  e.nigres  j 
"  Ce  hercs  d'eftoc  &  de  taille 
"  Fit  maint  exploits  tous  celebrfi 
*'■  P*aV  ia  nobleffe  &  la  pretraille. 
"  HeJas  !  ce  rude  champion, 
"  La  furveilled'une  bataille, 
"  Fnppe  d'une  indigtftion, 
i(  Giftant  le  long  d'une  muraille, 
"  A  la  porte  d'une  cabaret, 
"  II  rendk  fori  dernier  hoquet." 

■I. 11        1       .      ,.1  1 m  •  *<  ■— — ■  ■    ■        .    ■    -      1    ^ 

*  BOUFFEE  D'ARISTOCRATIE. 

«  Aux  pieds  de  ce  monument 
"  Ou  le  bon  Henii  refpire 
**  Certain  confedeie  Normard 
lt  S'arrete,  contemple  &:  fo.ipue. 

u  Pris  de  cet  ebleine  u*  cber 
"  Arrive  Mirabeau — cravatej 
*l  Impatient  de  s'epancher 

u  Avec  le  loyal  democrate, 
<(  Vois,  lui  dit-il,  brave  etranger, 
"  Vois  comme  il  nous  regarde— - 
a  Ah  !  s'il  pouvoit  marcher." 

The 
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The  Vifcount  was  allowed,  even  by  his  enemies, 
to  have  been  a  brave  man,  a  qualification  which  even 
the  friends  of  the  orator  could  not  always  boaft  of  in 
refpect  to  him.  Happening  to  be  wounded  in  a  duel, 
Mirabeau  Tonneau  received  a  vifit  of  condolence 
from  the  patriot,  and  on  his  being  about  to  depart, 
fatirically  obferved  to  the  latter,  "  ^Brother,  I  am 
afraid  you  will  never  permit  me  to  return  the  com- 
pliment." 

COUTHON. 

By  viewing  the  condudt  of  this  man  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  only,  it  might  eafily  be  conceived  that 
he  was  as  cruel  by  nature  as  Sylla.  This,  however, 
.was  not  the  cafe  ;  for,  till  he  had  been  corrupted  by 
evil  communication,  he  was  admired  for  the  amia- 
blenefs  of  his  manners. 

His  countenance,  which  was  animated,  denoted 
great  fufceptibility  ;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  exhibit- 
ed figns  of  unufual  benignity. 

He  enlifted  under  Robefpierre,  as  Lucius  Corne- 
lius did  under  Marius  ;  and  in  confequence  of  the 
inftrudtions  of  that  able  matter,  was  qualifying  apace 
to  pat  as  many  of  lus  fellow-creatures  to  death,  by 
the  defpotifm  of  the  law,  as  thofe  fanguinary  gene- 
rals had  done  by  the  edge  of  the  /word.  He  pre- 
ferved,  however,  during  the  firft  part  of  his  political 
career,  his  reputation  for  the  gentlenefs  of  his  difpo- 

*  Ci  Mon  jrere  je  <vgus  renter  da  de  <votre  v'lfi*'* — elle  eft  lien 

grotitue — carious  ne  me  mettrez.  jamah  dans  U  cur  fawns  en 

hndrc  unepareille" 

O  5  fition,. 
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fition,  and  for  the  equity  of  his  fentinoents,  info* 
much  that  he  was  perfuaded  to  affume  the  prenomen 
of  Arijlides,  which  a  fentiment  of  vanity  only  could 
have  prevailed  upon  him  to  do.  He  lacked,  how- 
ever, the  generofity  of  the  Athenian  whofe  name  he 
had  borrowed,  for  he  could  not  forgive  even  a  fuppof- 
ed  enemy  ;  but,  like  him,  he  appeared  to  difregard 
riches,  as,  after  his  execution,  it  was  found  that  he 
had  not  left  money  fufficient  behind  him,  to  convey 
his  wife  and  child  to  the  place  of  her  original  re- 
fidence  ! 

George  Couth  ox, — Was  a  native  of  Ofary, 
in  the  department  of  Puy  de  Dome,  for  which  he 
was  eledled  a  reprefentative  to  the  Convention, 
The  firft  time  he  diftinguifhed  himfelf  there,  was 
during  the  proceedings  againft  the  twenty-one  de- 
puties, on  whom  his  inve&ives  fell  with  confiderable 
weight. 

He  was  the  more  attended  to  on  this  occafion  by 
the  aflembly,  from  the  circumftance  of  his  being 
allowed  to  fpeak  on  his  feat,  being  a  cripple  from 
his  infancy.  When,  therefore,  he  wifhed  to  deliver 
an  opinion,  a  member  near  him  always  addrefled  the 
prefident,  faying,  "  Couthon  defires  to  be  heard  ;f# 
and  he  was  perhaps  the  only  member  who  never  ex- 
perienced any  interruption. 

The  flattering  approbation  bellowed  upon  him  by 
the  minority,  on  account  of  the  reproaches  beftowed 
on  the  Girondifts,  marked  him  out  to  Robefpierre  as 
a  fit  perfon  to  intereft  in  his  defigns,  which  were  to 

deftroy 
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deftroy  all  thofe  men  whofe  exiftcnce  he  conceived 
menaced  his  own.     From  the  'dupe,  Couthon,   in  a 
fliort  time,   became  the  ab folate  creature  of  Robe- 
fpierre :  fo  that  when  the  latter  had  any  daring  or 
odious  meafure  to  propofe  to  the  legislature,  the  for- 
mer was  thought  the  fitteftperfon  to  communicate  it. 
The  French  Revolution  has  never  ceafed  to  pro- 
duce  ftriking  events  ;   but  it  appears  unaccountable, 
that  the  fame  Convention  which  flood  the  moft  for- 
midable (hocks  and  dangers,  as  it  were,   unmoved, 
fhould  become  for  a  moment  fo  tame  and  fubmif- 
five,   as  to  allow  a  committee,  created  entirely  by 
themfelves,    to  propofe  and   obtain   their  fan&ion 
to  a   decree    for  accufing  any  of  its  members,  and 
hurrying  them   to   the   tribunal,  without  the    ufual 
forms  of  impeachment ;   not  to  mention  another  de- 
cree, (till  more  abominable,  that  of  denying  to  im- 
puted confpirators  the  benefit  of  counfel  on  their  trials. 
When  the  committee  proceeded  to  thefe  meafures, 
every  thinking  man  concluded  the  crifis  of  the  revo- 
lutionary fever  was  approaching  rapidly.     By  the 
manner  in  which  the  tyrants  proceeded,  it  was  im- 
poffible  that  any  obnoxious  perfon  marked  down  for 
deftruclion,  could  efcape,  fince  the  tribunal  was  for- 
bidden to  fet  any  one  at  liberty,  though  acquitted  by 
the  jury,  until  a  report  was  made  to  the  committee, 
and  its  approbation  obtained  for  the  prifoner's  en- 
largement. 

The  eighth  of  Thermidor  decided  the  fate  of  the 

ufurpers,  and,   it  may  be  added,    of  the  liberties  of 

France  ;   fince,   had  any  one  of  them  poffefled  the 
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courage  and  prefence  of  mind  of  a  Cromwell,  he 
might  have  triumphed  over  the  Convention,  and  at- 
tained fupreme  power. 

Couthon  was  almoft  immediately  refcued  from  the 
Luxembourg  prifon,  to  which  he  had  been  com- 
mitted;  for  it  was  impoffible  that  his  imprifonment 
could  be  concealed,  fince  the  diftorted  condition  of 
his  frame  made  it  neceflary  to  carry  him  from  place 
to  place  in  men's  arms. 

During  the  decifive  ftruggle,  the  imbecility  of 
Coutbon's  mind  appeared  as  confpicuous  as  that  of 
his  body.  He  was  feized  in  a  clofet,  in  the  Maifon 
de  Ville,  drowned  in  tears,  with  a  knife  in  his  hand, 
an  inftrument  which  he  had  not  courage  to  make  ufc 
©f.  The  horror  of  his  execution  was  increafed  by 
the  difficulty  of  attaching  him  to  the  moving  plank 
of  the  guillotine.  The  executioner  was  compelled, 
at  laft,  to  lay  him  on  his  fide,  to  receive  the  flroke  of 
the  axe;  fuch  was  the  frightful  contraftion  of  his 
lower  limbs.  This  fhocking  ceremony  took  up  twice 
the  time  occupied  in  difpatching  the  other  feven  fuf- 
ferers ! 


CHAMFORT. 

If  a  want  of  the  advantages  of  birth  predifpofe  us 
to  favour  a  government  which  levels  all  family  dif- 
tin&ions,  no  man  could  be  born  a  republican  more 
truly  than  Chamfort.  He  was  the  fruit  of  illicit 
love,  and,  as  it  ihould  feem,  of  promifcuous  amours; 
for  he  never  knew  his  father — a  circumftance  which 
in  no  degree  diminiflied  his  affe&ion   for  his  other 
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parent,  to  fupply  whofe  wants  he  often  denied  him- 
felf  the  neceffaries  of  life. 

He  was  taken  at  a  very  early  age  into  the  College 
des  Grajfinsj  at  Paris,  in  quality  of  Burfar?  and  was 
known  there  by  his  Chriftian  name  of  Nicolas.  No- 
thing, during  the  two  firft  years,  announced  extraor- 
dinary talents  ;  but  in  the  third,  out  of  five  prizes 
that  were  diftributed  annually,  he  bore  away  four, 
failing  in  Latin  verfes  alone.  The  next  year  his 
fuccefs  was  complete  ;  and  he  made  a  remark  upon 
the  occafion,  which  difcovered  good  tafte,  a  fuperior 
mind,  and  the  opinion  he  entertained  of  the  judges  : 
"  I  loft  the  prize  laft  year,"  faid  he,  "  becaufe  I  imi- 
tated Virgil ;  this  year  I  obtained  it,  becaufe  I  took 
Buchanan,  Sarbievius,  and  other  moderns,  for  my 
guide." 

In  Greek  he  made  a  rapid  progrefs  ;  but  his  petu- 
lence,  his  wit,  and  his  waggifh  tricks,  threw  theclafs 
into  fo  much  diforder,  that  he  was  expelled  from  it 
by  M.  Lebeau,  the  profeffor  of  that  language  ;  and 
not  long  after  left  the  college  altogether.  Thrown 
upon  the  wide  world,  without  friends  or  any  means 
'  of  fupport,  he  was  foon  reduced  to  the  loweft  pitch 
of  poverty.  He  bore  his  misfortunes,  however,  with 
philofophic  patience,  and  cheered  himfelf  with  the 
moft  flattering  hopes:  "  I  am  a  poor  devil  now," 
faid  he  to  Selis,  another  man  of  letters  ;  "  but  do 
you  know  what  will  happen  ?  I  (hall  obtain  a  prize 
from  the  academy,  my  play  will  fucceed,  I  fhall  be 
courted  by  the  world,  and  well  received  by  the  great, 

*  A  kind  of"  inferior  u flier,  with  a  imall  itipend. 
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whom  I  Jefpife:  they  will  make  my  fortune  for  me, 
and  I  fhall  afterward  live  like  a  philofopher." 

The  firft  part  of  his  prediction  was  foon  verified. 
He  obtained  a  prize,  and  fent  a  copy  of  his  produc- 
tion to  the  very  M.  Lebeau  who  had  expelled  him 
from  the  Greek  clafs,  accompanied  by  the  following 
rote  :  "  Chamfort  fends  the  work  that  has  obtained 
the  fuffrages  of  the  Academy  to  his  old  and  refpecl- 
able  mailer  \  and,  at  the  end  of  nine  years,  begs  his 
pardon  for  Nicolas  "  M.  Lebeau  made  anfwer,  "  I 
always  loved  NicJas  \  I  admire  ChitmfortS*  A  few 
days,  after  they  met,  and  the  mafier  and  the  pupil 
embraced  each  other  with  tears. 

Nor  was  he  deceived  by  his  prefentiment  of  his 
future  fortune.  By  the  cares  and  intereft  of  his 
friends,  it  gradually  fwelled  to  eight  or  nine  thoufai 
livres  a  year  ;  but  the  greatefl  part  of  it  confined  of 
penfions,  and  the  whirlwind  of  the  revolution  fwept 
them  away.  The  day  after  they  were  fuppreffed,  he 
went  to  fee  his  fellow-academician,  Maimontel,  and 
found  him  lamenting  the  lofs  that  his  children  would 
fuffer  by  the  fame  decree.  •  Chamfort  took  one  of 
them  upon  his  knees:  "  Come  here,  my  little  fel- 
low," faicl  he,  "  you  will  be  a  better  man  than  either 
of  us.  Some  day  or  other  you  will  weep  over  your 
father,  on  hearing  that  he  had  the  weaknefs  to  weep 
over  you,  becaufe  he  feared  that  you  mjght  not  be  fo 
rich  as  himfelf." 

That  meteor  thatrofe  in  the  French  Revolution, 
rufhed  through  the  political  fyftem  like  a  comet,  and 
difappeared  in  the  midft  of  the  long  furprife  and  un- 
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eafy  admiration  it  excited— Mirabeau,  in  (hort,  was 
the  friend  of  Chamfort,  and  often  borrowed  his  pen. 
The  moft  eloquent  paffages  in  the  Letters  on  the  Or- 
der of  Cincinnatus  belong  to  the  latter.  He  was,  in- 
deed, his  counfel  upon  all  occafions  :  and  when  Mi- 
rabeau went  to  pafs  an  hour  with  him,  as  was  his 
cuftom  in  the  morning,  he  ufed  to  call  it  going  to 
rah  the  moft  eleftrical  head  he  had  ever  met  with. 

The  light  emitted  by  this  ele&rical  head  could  not 
fail  to  fhine  in  oppofition  to  the  blading  rays  of  the 
mock  fun  of  liberty— of  the  felon  Robefpicrre— to 
whom  talents  and  virtue  were  alike  obnoxious. 

It  was  difficult,  however,  to  lay  hold  on  Cham- 
fort.  Frank,  upright,  decided,  and  independent  of 
all  parties,  he  had  fleered  a  fteady  courfe  through 
the  revolutionary  ftorm  ;  openly  profeffing  an  equal 
hatred  of  priefts  and  nobles,  and  of  Marat  and  the  reft 
of  the  men  of  blood.  At  the  fame  time  that  he  was 
the  author  of  the  faying,  M  Guerre  aux  chateaux, paix 
aux  chaumieres"*  he  explained,  by  the  appellation  of 
the  fraternity  of  Cain  and  Jbel,  the  compulfive  fyftem 
of  fraternization,  devifed  by  the  Jacobin  Club. 

At  length,  however,  an  obfeure  informer  was 
found  to  denounce  him,  and  Chamfort  was  carried 
to  the  Madelonnettes.  Unable  to  obtain  there  the 
attentions,  and  the  occafional  foiitude  that  fome  ha- 
bitual infirmities  imperioufly  required,  he  conceived 
fo  profound  a  horror  of  imprisonment,  that  >vhen  he 
was  fuffered  to  return,  a  few  days  after,  to  his  apart- 


*  War  to  the  palace,  peace  to  the  cottage. 
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ments,  under  the  cuftody  of  a  guard,  he  fwore  he 
would  rather  die  than  be  immured  anew. 

In  a  little  more  than  a  month,  the  gendarme  told 
him  he  had  orders  to  carry  him  back  to  a  houfe  of 
confinement.  Chamfort  retired  to  a  clofet,  under 
the  pretence  of  making  his  preparations ;  fired  a  piftol 
at  his  head  ;  (hattered  the  bones  of  his  nofe  ;  and 
drove  in  his  right  eye.  Aftonithed  at  finding  himfelf 
alive,  and  refolved  to  die,  he  took  up  a  razor,  tried 
to  cut  his  throat,  and  mangled  the  flefh  in  the  moft 
dreadful  manner.  The  weaknefs  of  his  hand  made 
no  change  in  the  refolution  of  his  mind  :  he  attempted 
feveral  times,  in  vain,  to  reach  his  heart  with  the 
fame  inftrument ;  and  finding  himfelf  begin  to  faint, 
made  a  laft  effort  to  open  the  veins  at  his  knees.  At 
length,  overcome  by  pain,  he  uttered  a  loud  cry,  and 
fell  almoft  lifelefs  into  a  chair. 

The  door  was  broken  open,  and  furgeons  and  civil 
officers  foon  repaired  to  the  fpot.  While  the  former 
were  preparing  drefiings  for  fo  many  wounds,  Cham- 
fort  didated  to  the  latter  the  following  truly  Roman 
declaration:  "I,  Sebaftian  Roch  Nicholas  Cham- 
fort,  declare  it  was  my  intention  to  die  a  freeman, 
rather  than  to  be  carried  back,  like  a  flave,  to  a  houfe 
of  confinement.  I  declare,  moreover,  that  if  violence 
be  ufed  to  carry  me  thither  in  the  ftate  I  am  in,  I 
have  ftill  ftrength  enough  to  finifh  what  I  have 
begun." 

An  hour  or  two  after,  he  became  perfe&ly  calm, 
and  refumed  his  ufual  ironical  manner.  "  See  what 
it  is,"  faidhe,  "  to  want  dexterity  ;  an  auk  ward  man 

cannot 
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cannot  even  kill  himfelf."  He  then  went  on  to  relate 
how  he  had  perforated  his  eye,  and  the  lower  part  of 
his  forehead,  inftead  of  blowing  out  his  brains  ;  /cored 
his  throat,  inftead  of  cutting  it  ;  and  Jcarlfied  his 
bread,  without  reaching  his  heart.  "  At  lad,"  added 
he,  "  I  recollefted  Seneca  ;  and  in  honour  of  Se- 
neca, I  refolved  to  open  my  veins  ;  but  Seneca  was 
a  rich  man  ;  he  had  a  warm  bath,  and  every  thing  to 
his  wifh  :  I  am  a  poor  miferable  devil,  and  have 
none  of  the  fame"  advantages ;  I  have  hurt  myfelf 
horribly,  and  here  I  am  ftill/- 

Not  one  of  the  multitude  of  wounds  he  had  made 
was  mortal.  Strange  as  it  may  appear,  they  were 
even  attended  by  beneficial  confequences.  By  giv- 
ing vent  to  an  internal  humour  that  had  long  preyed 
upon  his  conftitution,  they  reftored  him  to  a  ftate  of 
health  he  had  been  a  ftranger  to  for  years  \  and  Cham- 
fort  might  now  have  been  alive,  if,  when  his  wounds 
were  clofed,  the  furgeons  had  given  iffue  to  that  hu- 
"mour  by  other  means.  But  they  neglected  the  pre- 
caution, and  this  amiable  and  courageous  charade? 
was  foon  after  feized  with  a  mortal  difeafe. 

COLLOT   D'HERBOIS, 

A  comedian  on  the  ftage,  a  tragedian  in  power. 
This  fame  Collot,  as  he  was  familiarly  called  by  the 
I  Parisians,  is  affuredly  one  of  the  moft  extraordinary 
men  the  prefent  age  has  witneffed.  After  throwing  off 
\\\efocky  and  taking  his  leave  of  two  or  three  excel- 
lent theatrical  pieces,  in  which  he  himfelf  had  adted, 
he  repaired  to  Paris  ;   and  being  poffefled  of  a  good 

figure, 
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figure,  a  ftrong  voice,  great  energy,  wonderful  in. 
trepidity,  and  uncommon  addrefs,  he  fpeedily  be- 
came  one  of  the  oracles  of  the  Jacobin  Club. 

From  this  fociety  he   obtained  the  prize  for  the  i 
bed  Manuel  of  Liberty,   by  his   "  Almanac  du  Pert 
Gerard. ' ;# 

It  was  the  fafnion,  at  one  time,  to  idolize  Lafa-  ; 
yette,  and  call  him  (le  pere  )  the  father  of  the  revolu- 
tion; but  Collot,  who  affirmed  he  had  been  intrigu- 
ing with  the  queen,  out  of  mere  enmity  to  M.  d'E-  \ 
galite,  contrived  to  get  him  called  its  Jlep-father ; 
(le  beau-pere)  and  this  was  no  trifling  achievement  in 
the  time  of  civil  contention  ;  for,  at  Paris,  and  even 
in  London,  much  is  done  by  means  of  zfobriquet,  or 
nick-name. 

On  the  firft  day  of  the  meeting  of  the  Convention, 
he  was  the  member  who  moved  for  the  abolition  of 
Royalty;  which  motion  was  feconded  by  Gregoire, 
and  carried  by  acclamation.  On  the  trial  of  the 
King,  he  was  perched  on  the  very  j umm it  of  the  Moun- 
tain, being  placed  next  to  Robefpierre.  During  the 
conteft  between  the  two  parties,  it  was  he  who  de- 
nounced and  profcribed  the  Girondifts.  When  the 
crimes  of  Robefpierre  had  attained  thtir  full  growth  - 
of  enormity,  it  was  Collot,  who,  on  the  9th  of  Ther- 

*  This  happened  or.  the  23  J  of  October,  1791.  The  judges 
who  d-cidtd  on  the  merits  cf  the  rei'peclive  cand;iiarcs  were  Gic- 
goire,  Condorcet,  PolvereJ,  Claviene,  Lamhenas,  and  Dulaulx. 
The  report  was  made  by  Dufnulx,  after  wh'ch  Collot  was  em- 
braced by  the  prefident,  who  at  the  fame  time  crowned  him  with 
a  wreath  of  laurel. 

rn.idor> 
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inidor,  as  prefident  of  the  Convention,   joined  Bar- 
rere  in  impeaching  and  punifhing  him  ! 

Collot  d'Herbois  was  the  moft  a&ive  member  of 
the  famous  Committee  of  Public  Safety.  Such  was 
the  excefs  of  his  zeal  in  what  he  conceived  to  be  the 
fervice  of  his  country,  that  he  was  known  to  pafs 
fifteen  days  and  nights  fucceflively,  at  the  office  of 
the  Committee,  without  leaving  it  even  for  the  pur- 
pofes  of  fleep  and  refrefhment.  His  dinner  fre- 
quently confided  only  of  a  flice  of  bread  and  butter. 
He  was  the  moft  vehement  of  the  Jacobin  party,  and 
the  moft  bloody  of  the  Terrorifts.  His  conduct,  on 
numerous  occafions,  juftly  procured  him  the  epithet 
of  Tiger -Collot.  From  his  firing  upon  the  Royalifts 
at  Lyons,  with  grape-fhot  from  cannon,  he  was  alfo 
called  le  mltrailleur. 

In  confequence  of  unfheathing  the  fword  of  the 
exterminating  angel  at  Lyons,  he  experienced  a  kind 
of  modern  ojlracifm  ;  but,  inftead  of  a  punifliment, 
it  was  a  triumph,  for  he  had  not  been  a  week  at  Ca- 
yenne, before  he  was  actually  faid  to  have  pofleffed  a 
greater  fhare  of  authority  in  the  fettlement  than  the 
governor  himfelf.  He  has  even  been  lately  de- 
nounced by  one  of  the  colonial  deputies,  as  le  vol  de 
Cayenne,  but  no  attention  whatever  was  paid  to  the 
obfervation. 

After  appearing  in  fuch  a  variety  of  different  cha- 

'  rafters,  this  fingular  man,  whatever  may  be  his  final 

cataftrophe,  has  infured  to    himfelf  a   niche  in  the 

Temple  of  Hiftory  ;   and,  if  ever  his  atrocious  maf- 

facres  in   the  fouth  be  forgotten,  his  memory  will* 
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perhaps,  be  honoured,  and  even  revered  ;  for  he  mul 
be  allowed  to  have  been  one  of  the  founders  of  tl 
French  Republic,  and  alfo  one  of  its  mod  ftrenuous 
fupporters.  He  has  feveral  times  been  reported  to 
have  been  dead,*  but  we  believe  this  rumour  has  no 
foundation  in  truth.     He  is  about  fifty  years  of  age. 

GENERAL    MARCEAU. 

Among  the  innumerable  calamities  incident  to 
warfare,  one,  and  that  too  not  the  leaft  lamentable, 
is  the  premature  death  of  many  of  thofe  illuftrious 
men  who  fmooth  the  rugged  furface  of  a  ftate,  deem- 
ed, by  philosophers,  little  better  than  legalized  mur- 
der', and,  in  fome  meafure,  recompence  human  na- 
ture for  the  multiplied  miferies  to  which  (he  is  un- 
naturally fubjec~led.  The  prefent  conteft  exhibits 
numerous  inftances  of  this  kind,  in  the  armies  of  all 
the  belligerent  powers ;  and  in  none  more  particu- 
larly than  in  the  perfon  of  him  who  is  the  fubjedt  of 
this  memoir. 

*  The  following  article  appeared  in  one  of  the  Paris  newfpa- 
ptrs,  en  October  7th,  1796  ; 

"  The  infamous  Coliot  (PHerbois  has  at  length  terminated 
his  execrable  career  at  Cayenne.  He  was  carried  off  by  a  vio- 
lent  illnefs,  which  generally  attacks  thofe  who  do  not  feel  the 
leaft  indifpofition  on  their  firft  arrival  in  that  climate,  and  againft 
which  no  remedy  has  as  yet  been  difcovered. 

t(  A  few  days  before  his  death,  he  made  another  attempt  to 
poflefs  himfelf  of  the  authority  of  a  Dictator  at  Cayenne,  and  to 
(tir  up  an  infurrecYion  among  the  negroes  j  but  his  projects  hay- 
ing failed  of  fuccefs,  he  was  thrown  into  a  dungeon,  and  there 
perifhed." 

General 
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General  Marceau  was  born  in  1769,  and  was 
confequently  but  twenty  years  old  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Revolution.  In  common  with  almoft 
every  Frenchman  not  of  the  privileged  orders,  and,  to 
their  honour  be  it  fpoken,  of  many  alfoborn  within 
the  pale  of  nobility,  he  felt  that  his  country  was  en- 
flaved,  and  rejoiced  at  the  profpeft  of  beholding  the 
liberties  of  his  nation  vindicated. * 

On  the  impolitic  intervention  of  the  Emperor 
Leopold,  Marceau  burned  to  revenge  what  he  deem- 
ed the  infult  offered  to  the  independence  of  France. 
He  accordingly  entered  into  the  army,  and  made  his 
firft  campaign  in  Brabant :  Mirabeau  repented  until 
the  lad  moment  of  his  exiftence,  that  he  had  drawn 
his  maiden-fword  againft  the  free-born  Corficans  ; 
while  this  young  warrior,  on  the  other  hand,  and  all 
the  patriots  of  that  day,  gloried  in  the  profpect  of  ref- 
cuing  the  Flemings  from  what  they  were  pleafed  to 
term  the  iron  yoke  of  Aujlria. 

After  fighting  under  a  conjlituiional  King,  a  new 
epoch  occurred  in  the  hiftory  of  France  and  of  Eu- 
rope, and  the  army  which  had  acquired  nothing  but 
difgrace  under  a  feeble  and  wavering  reprefentative 
of  monarchy,  in  the  perfon  of  Louis  XVI.  follow- 
ing the  memorable  example  of  the  camp  at  Maulde, 
readily  fwore  obedience  to  the  commonwealth. — 
The  youthful  hero  perceived  that  the   happinefs,  at 

*  It  may  be  neceflary  to  remark  here,  that  on  this  and  a!l 
fimilar  occafions,  the  blame  attached  to  the  old  government  ought 
not  to  be  tortured  Co  as  to  produce  an  inference,  of  any  praife 
being  conveyed  r-efpe&ing  the  new. 

leaft 
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lead  the  glory  of  France,  as  well  as  his  own  ad- 
vancement, were  intimately  connedled  with  the 
change :  he  was  thus  attached  to  the  new  govern- 
ment, both  by  patriotifm  and  ambition,  which  will 
be  allowed  to  be  no  common  motives,  in  the  hiftory 
either  of  nations  or  individuals. 

In  addition  to  this,  he  was  friendly,  even  by  edu- 
cation, to  the  tranfition,  for  he  had  juft  come  from 
the  fchools  v/here,  notwithstanding  the  advice  of 
Hobbes,  after  the  civil  war  in  England,  a  monaftic 
order  ftill  condefcended  to  teach  the  claffics  ;  and  with 
them,  unwillingly  infufed  a  portion  of  that  kindred 
fpirit,  which  illuminated  and  dignified  the  hiftories 
of  Greece  and  Italy. 

The  ftruggles  of  Athens  and  of  Rome  for  liberty 
were  thus  familiar  to  him  ;  and  the  crimes  and  ex- 
pulfion  of  the  Tarquin  race  pointed  out,  and,  in 
a  nearly  fimilar  fituation,  fan&ioned,  in  his  mind, 
the  excifion  of  the  dynafty  of  the  Bourbons.  With 
principles  fuch  as  thefe,  added  to  dauntlefs  intrepi- 
dity, unabating  exertion,  and  military  fk ill,  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  that  his  rife  was  rapid,  and  his  pro- 
motion certain. 

Soon  after  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  of  La  Ven- 
dee, by  far  the  mod  calamitous  of  any  that  has  oc- 
curred in  modern  times,  Marceau  was  fent  thither 
with  the  rank  of  general  of  brigade.  There  he  had 
to  contend,  not  againft  difcipline,  fuch  as  he  after- 
wards encountered  during  two  campaigns  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine,  but  fomething  infinitely  more 
terrible— it  was  fanaticifm,  which,  clad  in  canvafs 

and 
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-and  wooden  fhoes,  and  armed  at  firft  with  nothing 
more  formidable  than  clubs  and  pikes,  encountered 
and  defeated  veteran  troops.  Such  were  "  the  royal 
and  catholic  armi.es/'  the  ;<  avengers  of  the  crown/' 
the  "  league  of  Jefus,"  the  "  band  of  the  holy  and: 
immaculate  Virgin  /'  names  that  but  feebly  imply 
the  fuperftition  of  the  fturdy  and  ignorant  peafantry 
who  compofed  them.  Againft  Gifcfa  enemies,  it  was 
almoft  impoftible  to  fucceed  in  an  ofFenfive  war  ;  and, 
indeed,  they  were  never  completely  overthrown,  un- 
til other  means  were  employed  for  their .fubj ligation. 
Yet,  notwithftanding  this,  fuc'h  was  the  reputation 
of  young  Marceau,  that  he  was  appointed,  in  the 
25th  year  of  his' age,  as  general  in  chief,  ad  interim, 
of  the  army  employed  againft  the  infurgents  in  La 
Vendee  \  and  Turreau,  whom  he  fuperfeded,  bears 
ample  teftimony  to  his  merit,  in  his  "  Memoires" 
although  a  mifunderftanding  actually  fubfifted  be- 
tween them. 

At  the  period  we  are  now  treating  of,  there  were 

no  lefs  than  three  commanders  in  chief,  and  three  in- 

1  termediate  ones,  nominated  within  the  fpace  of  three 

1  months  ;    fome  of  whom  exchanged  the  baton  for  the 

\4xey  and  were  dragged  from  their  own  head-quarters 

1  to  the  fcaffold.     Marceau  was  more  fortunate.     On 

the  appointment  of  a  fuperior  officer,   he  was  in- 

'  vited  to    repair  to    the   army  of  the  North,  which 

happened  at  that  critical  period  to  be  earning  laurels 

on  the  frozen  waters  of  the  Rhine,  the  Waal,  and 

the  Polders,  and  canals  of  Holland,  under  the  famous 

Pichegru. 

It 
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It  is  not  a  little  memorable,  that  the  joint  ages  of 
thefe  youthful  commanders,  did  not  at  that  time  ex- 
ceed fifty-feven,  a  time  of  life,  which,  before  this 
eventful  period,  fcarcely  entitled  a  foklier  to  become 
a  hero :  it  is  to  be  obferved  alfo,  that  the  Prince  dc 
Cobourg,  Duke  of  Brunfwick,  generals  Wurmfer, 
Beaulieu,  and,  in  (hort,  all  the  veterans,  grown  hoary 
under  arms,  have  been  beaten  by  fchoolboys,  like 
thefe ! 

The  fuccefs  of  this  army  was  truly  aftonifhing; 
and  it  is,  in  a  great  meafure,  to  be  attributed  to  the 
enthufiafm  of  the  legiflators  deputed  to  fuperintend 
its  a&ions  ;  they  kindled  a  congenial  fpirit  around 
them,  and  acquired  a  popularity  highly  beneficial,  j 
Among  other  inftances,  it  is  fufficient  only  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  they  were  acceflible  to  all,  lived  in  public, 
and  actually  placed  the  following  infcription,  in  let- 
ters of  gold,  on  the  front  of  the  houfe  which  they 
inhabited  :  "  Nous  voudrons  que  la  maifon  des  rej..  i 
jentans  du  peuple  fut  de  verre,  pour  que  le  peuple  put 
itre  temoin  de  toutes  leurs  actions."  * 

On  the  difmiffion  of  Pichegru,  Tvlarceau  ferved 
under  Jourdan,  aflifted  at  the  brilliant  and  rapid  paf- 
fage  of  the  Rhine,  which,  in  the  age  of  Louis  XIV, 
had  been  celebrated  by  means  of  poems  and  medals, 

*  f<  We  wifh  that  the  houfe  inhabited  by  the  representatives  of 
the  people  were  compofed  cf  g?afs,  that  the  people  themfelves 
might  behold  all  their  actions." 

It  muft  be  allowed  by  every  body,  that  this  infcription  has 

the  air  of  gafconade  \  but  on  the  other  hasd,  it  cannot  be  doubted, 

that  it  was  admirably  fuited  for  the  people,  and  the  occafion,  and 

contributed  not  a  little  to  produce  the  effect  intended. 

and 
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and  then  penetrated,  with  the  army  of  the   Sambre 
and  Meufe,  into  the  heart  of  Germany.    During  the 
memorable  and  fatal  retreat  that  fucceedcd,  he  was 
entrufted  with  the  rear  guard,  which,  on  fuch  occa- 
fions,  is  confidered  as  a  port  of  honour.  In  this  fixa- 
tion, whilfl  covering  the  army  in  its  retrograde  mo- 
tion through  the  dangerous  defiles  of  Altenkerchen, 
and  acting  at  once  the  part  of  a  foldier  and  a  general, 
he  expofed  himfelf  to  the  too  certain  aim  of  a  Ty- 
rolefe  markfman,  and,   like  our  Hampden,   during 
the  civil  wars,  was  pierced  by  an  obfeure  hand,  in 
the  field  of  battle,    and  fell  lamented  even  by  the 
enemy  *. 
_       _^ '  It 

*  Here  follows  the  German  account  of  the  death  and  burial  of 
this  celebrated  Frenchman  : 

"  General  Marceau  was  wounded  on  the  19th  of  September 
<i796)  :  he  died  two  days  after.— He  was  in  his  27th  year. 
Several  battles  gained  in  La  Vendee,  and  two  fkilful  campaigns  on 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  had  obtained  kirn  a  diftinguifhed  rank 
among  the  moil  eminent  commanders  in  the  preient  war. 

"  On  the  retreat  by  Sieg,  he  was  charged  with  covering  the 
rear,  and  keeping  the  enemy  in  check,  while  the  French  column 
defiled  by  Ahenkirchen.  It  was  there  he  received  his  death- 
wound. 

"  Some  chaiTeurs  were  fkirmifhing  in  a  wood  with  the  Auf- 
trian  huflars.  Marceau,  accompanied  by  a  few  orderlies,  aid  a 
fingle  officer,  entered,  in  order  to  reconnoitre.  On  this,  one  of 
the  Tyrolian  chafleurs  (efteemed  the  belt  markfmen  in  Ger- 
many), who  was  concealed  behind  a  tree,  perceiving  the  badge 
of  his  rank,  aimed  at,  and  mot  him  through  the  body.  Mar- 
ceau  retired  a  few  paces,  after  receiving  the  wound,  and  fell  from 
his  horfe. 

"  He  was  then  carried  along  the  column,  fupported  by  grena- 
Youh  P  *  diers  j 
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It  is  here  neceflary  to  do  juftice  to  the  generous 
pity  of  the  Germans,  and  particularly  of  Generals 
Haddick  and  Kray  ;  the  firft  of  whom  ordered  him 
to  be  conveyed,  according  to  his  own  requeft,  to  a 
neighbouring  village,  while  the  latter  fhed  tears  over 
a  gallant  rival,  whom  he  had  fo  often  combated. 
The  Archduke  Charles,  himfelf,  fent  his  furgeon 
to  attend  him  ;  but  on  the  fifth  complimentary  day, 
the  fymptoms  betokened  an  approaching  dillblution,. 
and  he  expired,  at  fix  o'clock,  in  the  27th  year  of 
his  age ! 

The  regiments  of  Barco  and  Blackenftein  con- 
tended for  the  honour  of  paying  him  the  laft  duties. 
The  French  officers  infifted  on  his  being  buried 
within  the  territory  occupied   by  the  Republic,  and 

diers  j  the  livelieft  grief  fpread  through  all  ranks  :  General  Jour- 
dan  and  a  crowd  of  officers  furrounded  him:  all  fhed  tears.— 
Marceau  alone  maintained  tranquillity,  as  if  refolved  to  brave 
death. 

"  When  he  was  about  to  be  removed  to  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  he  requefled  to  remain  at.Altcnkirchen,  with  the  Priiflian 
Commandant.  The  following  day  the  Au  ft  nans  took  pofTtfiion 
cf  Altenkirchen  ;  and  as  foon  as  General  Haddick  was  informed 
of  this  circumftance,  he  fent  a  guard  to  Marceau,  and  General 
Kray  himfelf  went  to  fee  him. 

**  This  brave  old  warrior  wept  on  beholding  him. — He  had 
keen  oppofed  to  Marceau  during  the  two  laft  years. 

"  The  firft  furgeon  of  Prince  Charles  attended  him,  in  con- 
fequenceofhis  Royal  Highnefc's  fpecial  orders,  andeveiy  pot! 
fible  care  was  beftowed ;  but  notwithstanding  this,  he  died  o\\ 
the  morning  of  the  21ft. 

u  The  body  of  General  Marceau  was  buried  in  one  of  the 
baftions  of  the  entrenched  camp  of  Coblentz,  amidft  the  com- 
plimentary fire  of  both  armies." 
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the  Emperor's  brother  confented:  annexing,  how- 
ever, the  generous  condition,  that  the  Auftrians 
fhould  be  apprifed  of  the  time  when  the  ceremony 
commenced,  that  tfiey  might  join  in  the  military- 
honours  paid  to  him. 

Thus,  two  hoftile  armies,  with  muffled  drums, 
arms  reverfed,  and  joint  difcharges  of  artillery,  cele- 
Brated  the  interment  of  Marceau,  in  the  entrenched 
camp  at  Coblentz,  and  paid  a  glorious  teftimony  to 
a  man,  whofe  memory,  like  that  of  his  countryman, 
the  Chevalier  Bayard,  will  ever  be  dear  to  French- 
men, and  who,  like  him,  will  be  deemed  a  foldier, 
"  Sans  peur,  i$  fans  reproche*" 

JEAN   BON  ST.  ANDRE. 

This  deputy,  whom  the  Royalifts  jocularly  term 
jfambon  de  St.  Andre,  was,  prior  to  the  revolution, 
a  Proteftant  minifter.  His  imagination  caught  fire 
on  the  firft  grand  collifion  of  opinions,  relative  to  the 
rights  of  the  tiers  etat  to  vote  according  to  numbers, 
in  the  States-General,  and  he  became  a  decided  pa- 
triot. 

He  was  eleded  a  deputy  to  the  Convention/  and 
was  foon  difcovered  to  be  what  the  French  then  de- 
nominated a  V hauteur  des  circonjlances.  He  was  one 
of  a  confiderable  number  of  reprefentatives  who  met 
every  Sunday,  at  the  ho\ife  of  a  female  patriot  near 
the  Place  de  Vicloire  \  to  compare  notes,  as  it  were, 
at  leifure,  out  of  the  heat  of  the  debate,  and  to  ex- 
prefs  their  opinions  and  apprehenfions  concerning  the 
*  Without  fear,  and  without  reproack. 
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two  domineenng,  though  nearly  balanced  parties,  of 
Robefpierre  and  Danton.    Couthon,  Julien  de  Thou* 
loufe,  Clootz,  and  Breard,  formed  part  of  thefe,  and 
were  at   that  time  confidered  as   a  kind  of  neutral 
/quad,  although  Republicans  of  the  deepeji  dye.  Robe- 
fpjerre,.  however,  foon  afterwards,  enlifted  Couthon 
and  St.  Ancke,  and  ported  them  in  his  own  company. 
With  thefe,  and  other  recruits,  he  was  at  length  en-; 
abled  to  attack  Danton,  and  by  the  ufe  of  three  ca- 
balifiic  words-  -an  Orleans  faction ,   he,  in  the  fequel, 
brought  him  to  the.fcaffold.     At  this  lad  period,  St. 
Andre  was  a  member   of  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety,  but  happened  to  be  on  million,   firft  at  Tou- 
lon,  and  afterwards  at   Breft,  and  abfent  from   the 
Convention  at  the  time  the  jealoufy   of  the  tyrant 
completely  defhoyed  his  rivals  in  popularity,  and  al- 
io thofe  who  had  adhered  to  them. 

St.  Andre   was  not  fuppofed  to  poflefs  much  (kill 
in  nautical  affairs  ;   it  was  confefled,   however,  by 
everyone,   that  he  thoroughly  fans- culof  fifed  the  fai- 
lors  of  the  port  of  Bred,  who,  otherwife,  might  have 
followed  the  example  of  thofe  at  Toulon.     He  alfo 
embarked  onboard  the  fleet  which  failed  on  the  im- 
portant   and   hazardous   enterprife   of  meeting  and 
convoying  the  large   provifion  fleet  expecled   from. 
America.     He  was  on  the  deck  of  La  Montagm,  a 
fi'fft  rate,  on  the  fir  ft  day  of  the  famous  engagement- 
•which  took  place  on  the  firft  of  June  ;   but,    being' 
wounded  in  the  arm  in  the  courfe  of  the  aftion,    he 
removed  into  a  frigate  on  the  fecond  day,  and,  in 
eonfequence,    his   reputation   for  courage  fuffered 

feme 
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Tome  injury.  It  is  even  faid  that  during  the  con- 
flict, the  frigate  having  occafion  to  engage  with  an- 
other belonging  to  the  enemy.  St.  Andre,  who  was 
then  in  the  cockpit  with  the  furgeon,  alked  one  of 
the  boys,  employed  in  carrying  powder*  how  the 
action  went  on?  u  You  had  better  (faid  the  young 
failor)  go  upon  deck,  if  you  would  know  with  cer- 
tainty. " 

The  event  of  this  battle  was  peculiarly  unfavour- 
able to  the  naval  honour  of  France,  though  it  favc'd 
the  American  convoy,  confiding  of  two  hundred  and 
thirty  (hips,  deeply  laden  With  corn,  and  other  necefc- 
faries  of  life,  which  were  much  wanted  at  that  time  in 
France.  Neverthelefs,  the  lofs  of  fix  (hips  of  the 
line  was  a  mortifying  circumstance  to  the  pride  of 
the  otherwife  elated  Republicans ;  and,  therefore, 
it  is  no  wonder  if  drift  juftice  fliould  not  be  done  to 
this  commiffidner  in  the  deciffon  of  the  public  con- 
cerning his  merits. 

St.  Andre  went  out  of  the  Convertfion,  by  ballot, 
to  make  room  for  the  new  third,  and  after  that  pe- 
riod took  as  little  (hare  in  the  public  affairs  of  his 
country,  as  a  man,  once  in  the  vortex  of  them,  can 
be  fuppofed  capable  of*. 

One 

*  Jean  Bon  St.  An.ie  has  been  fent  on  million  to  the  Dey  of 
Algiers  j  and  it  was  lately  reported,  that  having  endeavoured  to 
revolutionize  and  republicanize  his  Highnefs's  iubjccls,  he  had 
ordered  him  to  he  arretted,  and  after  levying  contributions  on  all 
the  French  lelidenfc  within  his  territories,  commanded  the  execu- 

P  3  tioner 
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One  circumftance  greatly  to  the  credit  of  his  in- 
tegrity, ought  to  be  mentioned,  it  is,  that  he  lives 
with  as  much  fimplicity  and  plainnefs  as  if  he  had 
never  quitted  his  native  village  ;  and  is  reputed  to  be 
not  ten  pounds  richer,  notwithstanding  his  falary  as  a 
Deputy  of  the  Convention,  and  his  influence  as  a 
commiffioner  or  confuly  as  he  was  called,  than  before 
he  commenced  his  public  career.  This  virtue  of 
ielf-denial  has,  indeed,  been  very  juftly  afcribed  to  N 
the  whole  of  the  members  of  that  powerful  Commit- 
tee of  Public  Safety  of  which  Robefpierre  and  St, 
Andre  once  formed  a  part. 

Had  they  been  but  as  cautious  of  (heckling  human 
blood,  as  averfe  to  the  accumulation  of  riches,  the 
gratitude  of  their  country,  and  the  3pplaufe  of  pof- 
terity,  muft  have  formed  their  juft  reward. 

BAILLY. 

The  fate  of  this  great  man  is  truly  lamentable, 
not  merely  becanfe  he  addi£ted  himfelf  to  learning, 
and  was  diftinguifhed  for  his  love  of,  and  know- 
ledge in,  the  faiences,  but,  as  being  a  patriot,  in  the 
full  Ccn^t  of  the  word;  this,  indeed,  he  proved  him- 
felf to  be,  even  before  the  Revolution;  by  which  > 
event  he  loft  fume  valuable  places,  and  alrnoft  the 
whole  of  his  fortune. 

Jean   Sylvain  Baiily   was  born  at   Paris,  on   the 

tioner  to  ftrike  off  his  bead,    which  fentence  was  carried  into 
effect  before  the  Dey's  palace,  <&rc. 

This  ftory,  improbable  as  it  was,  actually  obtained  ciedlt  for 
fome  time ! 

i5th 
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15th  of  September,  1736*  His  family,  during  near- 
ly a  century  and  a  half,  had  followed  painting  as  a 
profefTion  \  and  the  difeafe  which  proved  fatal  to  his 
grandfather,  proceeded  from  an  attachment  to  his 
art,  it  being  occafioned  by  fome  experiments  on 
marble  with  pigments,  which  hehimfelf  had  brought 
from  China. 

Young  Bailly  was  alfo  deftined  to  be  a  painter*, 
and  had  adtually  made  fome  progrefs ;  but  as  he  ex- 
hibited a  marked  predeliftion  to  Belles  Lcttres,  he  did 
not  cultivate  the  powers  of  the  pencil  with  that  affi- 
duity  which  could  alone  have  enfured  celebrity. — 
Poetry,  in  particular,  engaged  and  fafcinated  his  at- 
tention ;  he  even  produced  fome  tragedies  whij  1 
were  praifed  by  Lanoue,  who  however  advi fed  him 
to  turn  the  bent  of  his  thoughts  towards  the  fciences. 

His  friend  Mademoifelle  Lejeuneux,  at  length  in- 
troduced him  to  Lacaille,  and  thiscircumftance  con- 
tributed not  a  little  to  direft  his  attention  to  the 
ftudy  of  Natural  Philofophy.  Accordingly,  in  the 
year  1762,  he  prefented  "  Obfervations  on  the 
Moon,"  to  the  French  Academy,  drawn  up  under 
the  infpecTtion  of  the  former. 

His  reputation  at  length  became  fo  confiderable, 
that  he  was  deemed  a  proper  candidate  for  the  office 
of  Secretary  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  which, 
However,  in  1771,  was  -bellowed  on  Gondorcet.     In 


*  In  a  biographical  work,  in  2  vols.-  8vo.  juft  published, 
among  many  other  grofs  errors,  the  father  of  Bailly  is  laid  to 
have  been  a  wine  merchant,  and  he  himfelf  js  defer! bed  as  firA 
intended  for  the  church,  and  then  bred  to  the  bar ! 

P4  1784, 
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1784,  he  was  recompenfed  by  the  French  Academy, 
havipg  at  that  period  been  appointed  the  fucceflbr  of 
Tieffan. 

During  the  fame  vear,  he  was  nominated  one  of 
the  Natural  Philofophers  who  affembled,  in  order 
to  report  on  the  Animal  Magnetifm  of  Mefmer, 
as  praclifed  by  Deflon  ;  and  foon  attained  a  high  de- 
gree of  reputation,  in  confequence  of  his  various 
fcienti6c  publications. 

M.  Bailly,  after  diftinguifhing  himfclf  as  an  aflro- 
nomer*  and  philofopher,  was  elected  a  deputy  for 
the  tiers  eiat  to  the  States-General,  and  was  Pre- 
sident of  the  firft  National  Affembly,  at  the  time  the 
King's  proclamation,  iffued  the  20th  of  June,  1789, 
ordered  it  to  difperfe.  On  that  memorable  occafion/ 
•when  the  Legiflative  Body  was  excluded  fro«i  the 

*  His  Hhlory  of  Agronomy,  in  5  vols.  4to,  obtained  him 
great  reputation  throughout  all  Europe.  His  Theory  of  the 
Satellites  of  Jupiter  was  Hill  more  prized  by  fcienific  men  j  and 
Jerome  Lalande,  one  of  the  firft  Liircnomers  of  the  present  day, 
and  who  at  this  moment  prefides  over  the  National  Gbfervatory 
at  Paris,  was  [o  much  pleafed  with  the  paper  on  the  light  emit- 
ted from  the  fateliites  of  Jupiter,  inferted  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences,  in  1771,  that  he  afterwards  told  the 
Author,  while  in  the  height  of  his  glory,  "  that  he  wcukl  have 
rather  compofed  that  memoir,  than  been  Prefulent  of  the  States 
General. "  "  For,'*  added  he,  "  there  are  afTuredly  many  citi- 
zens  worthy  of  being  Mayor  of  Paris,  or  of  filling  the  chair  of 
the  National  AMembly,  but  there  are  not  ten  men  in  all  Europe 
capable  of  writing  fuch  a  differ tation  as  that ;  it  will  therefore, 
of  courfe,  become  a  more  certain  paifport  to  the  notice  of  pos- 
terity." 

Senate— 
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Senate-houfe,  by  royal  order  and  a  military  force, 
he  invited  the  members  to  aifemble  in  the  Tennis- 
court,  fituated  in  the  Rue  du  Vieux  Y erf  allies.  It 
was  there  he  dictated  the  oath  "  to  refift  tyrants  and 
tyranny,  and  never  to  feparate  till  a  free  Conftitu- 
tion  fhould  be  obtained  for  the  French  people." 

On  the  14th  of  the  fucceeding  month,  the  famous, 
or  rather  infamous,  Baftille  was  attacked  by  the  Pa- 
rifians,  headed  by  a  few  national  guards. 

It  being  necefTary  after  this  event,  that  the  affairs 
of  the  capital  fhould  be  well  adminiftered,  efpecially 
as  the  apprehenfions  of  a  famine  rendered  that  pe- 
riod more  critical,  Bailly  was  unanimoufiy  called 
upon  to  undertake  that  important  tafk.  He  conti- 
nued a  favourite  of  the  Parifians,  among  whom  he 
was  born,  till  the  unhappy  affair  of  the  Champ  da 
Mars,  where  the  crowd  aflaulting  the  foldiery,  for 
enforcing  what  was  confidered  an  unj#ft  order,  the 
latter  were  directed  by  the  magiftracy,  of  which 
Bailly  was  the  chief,  to  fire  on  the  former ;  on  which 
occafion  about  forty  citizens  were  killed,  and  three, 
times  that  number  wounded*. 

This 

*  His  friend  Jerome  Lalande  difcuffes  that  unfoitunate  affair 
as  follows : 

"  The  mod  difagreeable  part  of  his  (BrJUy's)  ad  mini  ft  rat  ion, 
'and  the  mod  fatal  in  its  effects,  occurred  on  the  17th  cf  July 
1791,  when  the  party  in  opposition  to  the  monarchical  con  dilu- 
tion excited  commotions  among  the  people,  which  he  was  obliged 
to  quell,  by  order  of  the  National  Aftembly. 

"  He  was  accordingly  forced  to  repair  to  the  Champ  de  Mars% 
where,   notwithstanding  the  utmoft  precaution,  fome  mufcets 
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This  compulfory  a£t  of  Bailly,  termed  in  the  new 
French  vocabulary  populicide,  was  unhappily  trea- 
fured  up  in  the  invidious  memory  of  his  rivals  and 
enemies,  ready  to  be  brought  forward  againft  him 
at  the  moment  moft  favourable  to  his  undoing. 

Among  the  papers  belonging  to  Louis  XVI. 
'which  were  found  both  at  the  houfe  of  Laporte,  and 
in  the  iron  chefl  of  the  Thuilleries,  forne  of  them 
contained  attacks  on  Bailly,  and  endeavoured  to  place 
him  in  a  ridiculous  point  of  view  (fee  Cazotte's  Let- 
ters). Talon  fays  in  one,  "  Sire,  if  you  make  fuch 
facrifices,  Bailly  will  come  and  deliver  a  fine  ha- 
rangue to  you."  Others,  and  thofe  of  the  date  of 
1791,  remark,  "  the  mayor  of  Paris  fhall  be  ma- 
naged fo  as  to  prevent  him  from  giving  us  any  fur- 
ther trouble. "  A  few  infift  on  the  neceffity  of  taking 
off  his  head. 

When  he  found  he  had  fallen  into  the  difefteem  of 
Ills  fellow-citizens,  he  hoped  to  preferve  himfelf  by 
retiring  into  privacy,  where  he  propofed  to  finiili  a 
treatife  on  ftaticks,  which  he  had  begun  ;  but  the 
crifis  of  the  revolution  approached  faft,  and  a  fevere 
jetrofpe£tive  eye  was  call,  not  only  upon  every  a& 
that  favoured  of  the  abufe  of  power,  but  alfo  upon 
every  perfen  who  affeclcd  to  chaftife  the  people  for 
exceiTes  which  long-continued  oppreffion  had  forced 
them  into, 

Wfre  di  1  at  the  crowd.     For  this   acl,  two  years  afier- 

varcis,  his  head  was  denr.a  the  only  object  of  the  " 

reigning  tyrant  was  to  flatter  the  people,  ta  indulge  its  paflions, 
and  even  to  exceed  its  r treatments." 

To 
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To  difcover  a  faulty  fugitive,  or  a  denounced  per- 
fon,  at  this  period,  was  to  merit  public  applaufe. 
The  ex-mayor  was  accordingly  denounced,  ap- 
prehended in  an  obfcure  country-houfe,  and,  by  a 
melancholy  reverfe  of  fortune,  was  conduced  a 
prifoner  for  examination  to  that  very  Hotel  de  Ville 
where  he  had  prefided,  two  years  before,  with  al- 
moft  fovereign  authority,  and  into  which  he  never 
entered  but  amid  the  loud  acclamations^  of  Five 
Bailly! 

It  is  known  that  he  was  named  and  inculpated  in 
the  a£t  of  accufation  directed  againft  Marie  Antoi- 
nette, which  contains  the  following  paflage  :  "It  is 
manifeft,  from  the  declaration  of  Louis  Charles  Ca- 
pet, and  of  the  girl  Capet,  .that  Lafayette,  a  favou- 
rite of  the  widow  Capet,  and  Bailly,  then  mayor, 
were  prefent  at  the  flight  from  the  palace  of  the 
Thuilleries,.  and  that  they  favoured  it  with  all  their 
power.  *' 

But  the  teftimony  of  the  queen  overthrew  that  of 
the  children  ;  and  Bailly  proved  not  only  an  alibi? 
but  even  brought  fa£ls  in  evidence,  from  which  it 
appeared,  that  he  had  mentioned  to  Lafayette  the 
communications  he  had  received,  and  likewife  his* 
awn  apprehenfions :  upon  which  he  was  allured  by* 
the  General,  "  that  all  was  fo  fecure,  that  a  moufe 
could  not  get  out  of  the  palace. f  v 

Some  days  before  the  flight  of  the  king,  M.  Simo^ 
lin,  the  Ruffian  ambaflador,  applied  to  him  for  a^ 
palfport  for  the  Baronefs  de  KnofF;  but  confidering: 
that  &  galfport  for  a  foreigner  ought' to  be  delivered 
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by  the  Minifter  for  Foreign  Affairs,  he  referred  the 
Ruffian  ambaflador  to  that  minifter.  On  this  fub- 
jecl,  therefore,  there  was  not  the  flighteft  ground 
for  crimination. 

Bailly  was  interrogated  refpedUng  certain  private 
meetings,  faid  to  have  been  held  at  the  Thuilleries, 
and  compofed  of  intriguers  and  members  of  the  Con- 
ftituent  Affembly,  fuch  as  Mirabeau,  Barnave,  La- 
meth,  &c. ;  his  connexion  with  Lafayette  was  like- 
wife  adduced  againft  him,  and  alfo  his  having  been 
at  fome  meetings  at  La  Rochefaucault's ;  but  the  ca- 
pital charge  was  the  affair  of  the  Champ  de  Mars. 

He  was  firft  committed  to  the  ci-devant  monaftery 
of  the  MadelonnetteSj  then  converted  into  a  ftate  pri- 
fon  ;  #nd  what  will  fcarcely  appear  credible,  his  fel- 
low prifoners  themfelves  made  application  to  the 
Committee  of  General  Safety  to  have  him  removed 
thence,  under  the  alleged  apprehenfion  of  the  popu- 
lar fury  fetting  fire  to  the  building,  from  a  defire 
of  fummary  vengeance.  It  ought,  however,  to  be 
known,  that  thofe  who  made  this  application  for  his 
removal,  were  chiefly  accufed  Nobles  and  fufpe£ied 
Ariftocrats,  who  were  always  eager  to  precipitate 
the  definition  of  the  firft  movers  of  the  Revolution. 

Bailly  was  accordingly  transferred  to  the  Concier- 
gerie,  and  in  four  days  after  found  himfelf  on  ihefel- 
ktte*y  where  he  heard  his  condemnation  (for  trial  it 
cannot  be  called)  in  a  manner  confident  with  his  cha- 
racter as  a  great  philofopher.     His  execution  took 

*  The  ilool  on  which  criminals  were  formerly  placed.. 

place 
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place  the  next  day,  November  12,  1793.  He  was 
compelled  to  wear  the  red  jhirty  the  ignominious 
badge  intended  for  confpirators  againft  liberty  only  ; 
and  the  fentence  was  executed  in  the  Champ  de  Mars9 
near  the  fpot  where  he  gave  the  order  for  the  military 
to  fire  upon  the  populace. 

The  rain  poured  on  his  bald  head  the  whole  way 
to  the  fatal  fpot ;  and  as  fo  much  wet  had  rendered 
the  ground  boggy,  and  the  fcafFold  happened  to  be 
fixed  in  too  fwampy  a  pofition  to  bear  the  weight,  it 
became  necefiary  to  remove  the  apparatus  to  a  higher 
fpot,  while  the  unhappy  fufferer  was  waiting  the  ap- 
proaching cataftrophe. 

Many  cruel  indignities  were  offered  to  him,  and 
the  bloody  flag  was  repeatedly  waved  in  his  face.  As 
he  was  obferved  to  fhudder  while  afcending  the  plat- 
form, a  bye-ftander;  with  the  view  to  infult  him, 
cried  out  iS  Tu  trembles,  Bailly  /"  he  anfwered,  "  Out, 
mais  non  pas  de  peur."  The  truth  is,  his  teeth  chat- 
tered with  the  cold. 

M.  Bailly  was  in  his  57th  year.  His  complexion 
was  of  a  healthy  hue ;  he  ftooped  a  little  in  his  (hould- 
ers,  and  greatly  refembled  Mr.  Dundas  in  the  form 
of  his  face,  and  efpecially  in  the  prominence  of  the 
cheek-bones.  His  Oriental  Aftrbnomy  contains  a 
fevere  attack  on  the  Mofaic  chronology  #. 

GENERAL 

*- — i 1     ■■  ■  ■      ■ .  ■    ■■  — —      «*m 

*  Madame  Bailly  fmvives  her  hufband.  Her  maiden  name 
was  Jeanne  le  Seigneor,  and  Hie  was  the  widow  of  his  intimate 
friend  Raymond  Gaye,  when  he  married  her  in  1787,  at  a  pe- 
riod, according  to  the  eulogift  of  the  deceafed  aftronomer,  when 

flic 
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GENERAL  DAMPIERRE, 

Was  a  friend  to  equality*,  though  in  pofTeiTion 
of  a  large  fortune;  and  a  determined  republican, 
though  the  title  of  Count  had  been  handed  down  to 
him  by  a  long  feries  of  anceftors.  He  prayed  for 
the  revolution,  while  the  old  government  was  yet  in 
the  plenhude  of  its  power  ;  and  hailed  it  when  k 
came  and  fwept  away  the  privileges  and  the  diftinc- 
tions  he  himfelf  enjoyed. 

Two  or  three  years  before  the  convocation  of  the 
States-General,  he  was  captain  in  the  regiment  of 
Chartres,  of  which  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was  colo- 
nel, and  M.  de  Valence  major.     At  that   time  the 

flie  was  of  an  age  proper  to  infpire  the  regard  and  attachment  of 
a  man  of  worth,  who  was  not  to  be  influenced  by  the  ordinary 
motives  of  beauty  or  fortune,  efpecially  fince  he  had  eight  ne- 
phews, whom  he  educated  with  all  the  care  of  a  father, 

"  In  perfon,"  adds  he,  (i  Bailly  was  tail,  of  a  ftdate  but 
ihilcing  countenance  ;  and  his  mind,  though  firm,  poffefled  much 
fenfibiiity.  His  difmtereftednefs  was  frequently,  and  in  a  very 
eminent  manner,  exhibited  towards  his  relations  5  and  during. 
his  magiflracy,  he  expended  a  confiderable  part  of  his  income  in 
adminiftering  to  the  necefTities  of  the  poor. 

"  Few  men  of  letters  have  fo  eminently  diftinguifhed  them- 
fblves  in  fo  many  different  ways,  and  no  one  has  ever  united  fo 
many  titles  to  refpecl,  with  fuch  general  applaufe.  But  his- 
higher!  and  greateft  fame  is  derived  from  his  virtue,  which  al- 
ways remained  imblemiihed,  unfufpecTed,  and  admired. 

**  Thofe  who  knew  him  the  beft  loved  him  the  molt,  and  in 
his  own  family  he  was  almcft  adored." 

*  It  is  almoft  unneceffary  to  obfervs,  that  equality  of  rights  is 
^one  alluded  to  here. 

BlOUth, 
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mouth  of  the  Baflille  was  always  open  to  receive  the 
perfons  of  rank  who  opened  their's  too  freely  ;  but, 
in  fpite  of  its  terrors,  and  of  the  remonftrances  of 
their  brother  officers,  both  Dampierre  and  the  ma- 
jor were  loud  in  the  praife  of  freedom,  and  liberal  of 
invective  againft  the  abufes  of  government,  not  on- 
ly at  the  regimental  mefs,  but  in  companies  more 
public  ftill.  ; 

The  emigrations  that  took  place  at  an  early  part 
of  the  revolution,  enfured  a  rapid  promotion  to  every 
friend  of  freedom,  and  to  every  man  of  talent  who 
ftood  faft  by  his  colours.  Dampierre,  accordingly, 
foon  rofe  to  the  rank  of  major-general  (marechal  de 
tamp),  and  in  that  quality  commanded  the  van-guard 
of  Dumouriez's  army,  at  the  battle  of  Gemappe. — 
The  attack  of  the  village  of  that  name  fell  to  his 
fhare  ;  and  there  it  was  that  the  action  was  the  mofl 
defperate  and  deftructive.  By  the  boldnefs  of  hi$> 
charge,  and  by  the  coolnefs  with  which  he  formed  the 
national  guards,  under  a  mod  furious  and  fteady  fire 
from  the  veteran  legions  of  Auftria,  he  acquired  the 
praife  of  courage,  and  of  military  {kill.  This  praife 
he  indeed  laid  claim  to,  in  his  printed  Relation  of  the 
Conduct  of  the  Vanguard,  with  a  frank nefs  which 
would  be  vanity  in  any  one  but  a  Frenchman. — . 
"■How  much  I  wifhed  you  there, "  fays  he,  apoflro- 
phifing  Sirven,  his  matter  in  ta£tics>  "  in  order  to* 
have  witnefied  the  regularity  and  precifion  witlv 
which  I  reduced  my  columns,  and  formed  my  line, 
in  the  prefence  of  the  enemy. " 

Unfeduced  by  the  example  of  his  old  comrade^ 

Valence, 
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Valence,  who  joined  Dumouriez  in  his  attempt  to 
march  to  Paris,  and  imitated  him  in  his  fubfequent 
flight,  Dampierrc  adhered  firmly  to  the  principles  he 
profefTed.  He  did  not  permit  himfelf  to  defpair  of 
the  Republic  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  exerted  himfeif 
in  reftoring  order  and  confidence  to  the  army,  with 
a  zeal  and  diligence  that  defer ved  and  obtained  the 
chief  command.  He  did  not  enjoy  it  long.  At  the 
battle,  or  rather  at  the  retreat  of  Famars,  he  adven- 
tured fo  near  to  the  enemy,  for  the  purpofe  of  re- 
connoitring, that  he  was  marked  out  as  a  diftinguifh- 
cd  perfonageby  the  Engl ifli  gunners,  and  was  Pruck 
■with  a  cannon  fhor,  which  carried  away  his  thigh. 
He  furvived  but  a  few  hours,  and  breathed  his  laft 
figh,  May  8,  1793?  in  wifhes  for  the  fafety  of  the 
Republic. 

There  was  fomething  uncommon  in  the  compofi- 
tion  of  Dampierre's  body  and  mind.  His  complexion 
was  faturnine  ;  his  difpofition  fanguine  in  the  ex- 
treme :  he  was  corpulent  and  heavy  in  his  perfon  ; 
in  his  manner  and  converfation  he  was  more  lively 
than  even  Frenchmen  generally  are,  though  fubjefl 
at  the  fame  time  to  mental  abfences,  which,  even  in 
a  thoughtful  Englishman,  would  have  appeared  ridi- 
culous and  ftrange. 

His  principles  of  liberty  he  drew  from  England, 
and  Engliih  books  ;  and  fpoke  and  wrote  our  lan- 
guage with  tolerable  eafe. 

Dampierre  died  the  death  of  a  foldier.  Had  he 
lived  to  fee  the  reign  of  Robefpierre,  the  firft  reverfe 
of  fortune  he  might  have  met  with,  adu>d  to  the  ori- 
ginal 
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ginal  fin  of  noble  birth,  would,  no  doubt,  have  con- 
veyed him,  like  a  felon,  to  the  fcaffold. 

DAVID. 

Nature,  or  rather  difeafe,  incapacitates  David 
from  being  an  orator.  A  frightful  tumified  cheek 
has  not  only  difiorted  his  features  to  a  great  degree, 
but,  at  the  fame  time,  disqualified  the  organs  of 
fpeech  from  uttering  ten  words  in  the  fame  tone  of 
voice  ;  fo  that  a  grave  fubjeft,  in  his  mouth,  not- 
withstanding his  fenfibility,  lofes  all  its  dignity.  At 
bed,  therefore,  he  is  only  able  to  give  a  filent  vote. 

It  is  our  bufinefs  rather  to  fpeak  of  him  as  a  depu- 
ty, than  as  a  painter,  otherwife  we  might  exhibit  his 
admirable  piece  of  the  Horatiiy  a  painting  of  itfelf 
capable  of  immortalizing  him  as  an  artift.  His 
Iketch  of  the  States-General  in  the  tennis-court  at 
Versailles,  is  deferving  of  no  lefs  praife,  fince  confi- 
dered  as  an  extempore  performance,  it  exhibits  an 
undeniable  proof  of  his  prompt  invention,  and  une- 
qualled talents. 

David,  having  already  enrolled  himfelf  a  Jacobin> 
was  elefted  to  the  Convention,  by  the  department  of 
Paris.  The  Mountain,  as  it  was  called,  had  been 
long  growing  hot  vvith  the  volcanic  matter  about  ta 
burft  forth,  and  fweep  away  all  oppofiiion.  The  lava 
did  at  laft  break  out  ;  it  carried  the  BrHbtines  along 
with  it,  and  David  approached  nearer  and  nearer  the 
crater,  that  he  might,  in  feme  meafure,  direct  its 
direful  courfe  :  in  fhort,  he  accepfed  the  office  of  a 
member  of  the  committee  of  general  furety%  while  it 

acted 
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a£ted  in  concert  with  the  other  committee  of  govern- 
ment, the  meafures  of  both  which  were,  for  a  confi- 
derable  time,  directed  by  the  fpirit  of  Robefpierre. 

It  muft  neverthelefs  be  acknowledged,  in  juftiee  ! 
to  David,  that,  before  he  confented  to  deftroy  one 
party,  he  endeavoured  to  procure  a  reconciliation- 
He  had  apartments  allowed  him,  in  quality  of  an  ar- 
tift,  in  the  old  Louvre  Palace,  and  there  he  would  col* 
left  an  afTemblage  of  perfons  diftinguifhed  for  their 
public  fpirit,  or  private  worth,  and  contrive  to  draw 
into  this  agreeable  vortex,  men  of  different  opinions 
and  fentiments,  with  a  view  to  foften  their  ^animofity 
to  each  other,  by  making  each  acquainted  with  the 
more  amiable  qualities  of  his  antagonift.  This 
proved  a  vain  effort ;  for  however  civil  Vergniaud, 
Montault,  Guadet,  and  Phillippeaux  might  appear 
in  the  jalkn  of  a  friend,  they  evinced  no  lefs  vio- 
lence againft  each  other  in  the  falle  de  la  nation,  which, ' 
very  foon  after  this  period,  became  an  arena  for  gla- 
diators to  exercife  their  ftrength  or  their  fkill  in.  At 
length  the  decifion  on  the  King's  fate  broke  up  Da- 
vid's parties  entirely,  and  for  ever  feparated  thofe  of 
difllmilar  opinions. 

The  appel  au  people*  was  confidered  by  the  ardent 
Republicans  as  an  invocation  of  national  wrath,  and 
therefore  no  terms  were  to  be  kept -with,  no  mercy 
was  to  be  fhown  to  the  appellants.  This  is  the  pre- 
cife  moment  when  thofe  who  had   neither  perfonal 

*  "  The  Appeal  to  the  People,' '  s  meafure  retorted  to  by  the 
BriSbtines,  to  lave,  or  at  kail  to  delay  the  .  Louis  XVI. 
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regard  nor  public  efteem  for  Marat,  impelled  him  to 
many  extravagant  a£is,  and  to  the  moft  wild  and  in- 
confiderate  declarations.  Marat  was  the  political  lever j 
and  the  public  hatred  to  monarchy,  from  the  disco- 
veries of  the  vices  of  the  court,  the  fulcrum  by  which 
Archimedes-Robefpierre  turned  the  weight  of  the 
whole  republican  world  upon  its  firft  founders,  thus 
crufhing  them  to  atoms. 

The  affiduous  David  did  not  wholly  throw  away 
his  pallete,  he  found  time  to  take  it  up  at  leifure  hours, 
and  employed  it  to  pourtray  the  affaffination  of  Le- 
pelletier  by  Paris,  and  of  Marat  by  Charlotte  Cor- 
day  ;  and  thefe  two  pictures  he  made  a  prefent  of  to 
the  Convention.  They  were  hung  up  over  the  Pre- 
fident's  tribune,  in  which  pofition  it  is  not  difficult 
to  conceive  that  they  produced  the  greateft  poflible 
effeft. 

David  was  intimately  connected  with  Robefpierre : 
it  was  he  who  faid,  if  I  love  blood,  it  is  becaufe  nature 
has  given  me  the  difpofition.  He  went,  on  the  third  of 
September,  to  fee  the  execution  of  his  friends  and 
colleagues — Defmoulins  and  Danton.  The  deputy 
Reboul  faw  David,  at  the  very  moment  when  the 
mob  wrere  maHacring  the  prifoners  at  La  Force, 
tranquilly  drawing  a  pi&ure  of  the  dying,  as  they 
were  heaped  up  on  the  pile  of  the  dead.  ii  What 
are  you  doing  there,  David  <)y  faid  he.  "  I  am  catch- 
ing f  replied  the  painter,  "  the  laft  emotion  of  na- 
ture in  thefe  fcoundrels"  "  Go,"  replied  Reboul,. 
c<  you  affect  me  with  horror  ;  I  could  not  conceive 
that  you  were  capable  of  fuch  barbarity.  What  a 
pity  it  is,  that  fuch  great  talents  fhoukl  be  united  to 
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fo  corrupt  a  heart  ;  it  might  have  been  expe&ed, 
that  the  fine  arts  would  have  fcftened  the  moft  obdu- 
rate foul  I*' 

After  the  death  of  Chabot,  Fabre  d'Eglantine,  and 
the  reft  of  that  fcachis>  as  they  were  called  (for  the 
French  are  always  French,  and  muft  joke  and  pun^, 
the  time  of  David  was  wholly  abfoibed  in  Robc- 
fpierre's  a&ions.  if  not  in  his  views.  He  fays  he 
was  egregiouily  deceived  in  him  ;  but  when  that  am- 
bitious and  cruel  ufurper  made  his  laft  fpeech  in  the  . 
hall  of  the  Jacobins,  complaining  of  the  inimical 
power  riling  up,  in  the  committees  of  government, 
againft  him,  and  alluding  to  the  cafe  of  Socrates, 
faying,  "  I  (hall  drink  the  hemlock!"  David  ad- 
vanced to  the  tribune,  and  exclaimed — "  I  alfo  will 
drink  it  with  thee." 

Thefe  words  were  as  ftrong,  and  nearly  as  fatal  to 
him.  as  the  hand- writing  on  the  wall  of  Balihazzar's 
palace  ;  but  he  had  favourable  interpreters.  The 
Convention  while  they  condemned  his  devotion  to 
the  tyrant,  conceived  h\tx\  pafffaely  not  acilve'y  guilt}  , 
they  accordingly  recoile&ed  his  talents,  and  the  fer- 
vice  he  had  rendered  the  Republic  by  his  exeFtion  of 
them. 

On  the  memorable  day  of  denunciation,  therefore, 
while  Robefpierre,  his  brother,  Couthon,  and  St.  Juft, 
were  arretted  in  the  Convention,  and  carried,  in  a 
few  hours,  to  execution,  David's  looked- for  fentence 
was  refpitcd,  that  an  examination  of  fonie  circum- 
flances  he  had  urged  in  his  favour  might  take  place. 

He  lay  in  the  Luxembourg  eleven  weeks.     T 
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acerbity  of  his  enemies'  minds  in  the  mean  time 
grew  blunted,  the  public  had  half  forgotten  the  mif- 
chiefs  of  the  decemvlriy  the  nation  had  recovered  its 
hopes,  and  tafted  of  viftory,  and  in  this  happy  ftate 
of  the  capital  and  of  all  France,  David  efcaped,  and 
is  at  this  time,  one  of  the  members  of  the  National 
Injiitute  :  an  honour  to  which  his  unparalled  (Id  11  and 
judgment  gave  him  a  well-founded  claim.  David, 
now  about  47  years  of  age,  is  a  widower,  and  has 
two  promifing  fons,  one  of  whom  bids  fair  to  inherit 
all  his  father's  reputation  as  an  artift.* 

PIERRE  MANUEL, 

The  fon  of  a  potter  at  Montargis,  received  an  ex- 
cellent fchool-education,  and,  at  an  early  period,  ven- 
tured to  Paris,  with  little  or  no  refources  befides  his 
talents.     Happening,  however,  to  bring  with  him 
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J'ai  cberche  la  connoiflance  de  Da<vidy  le  plus  grand 
peintre  d'hiftoirs  vivant,  &  non-pas  de  politique,  excentrique, 
fanatique,  &  partifan  de  Robefpierre*  Je  Pai  trouve,  je  Tai  vu 
fouvent  travulltr  Sc  j'allai-s  avec  un  plaifir  inrlni,  dans  fon  bel 
attelier  du  Louvre,  fans  nVetnbarraiTc-r  de  ce  que  difoient  des 
piignons  Ariliocrates  fans  gout. pour  les  .arts,  &c. 

r<  Sublimite  dans  Pimagination,  grandeur  dans  ^invention, 
noble  fimplicite  dans  la  compofitidn,  verite  dans  rexpreffion, 
jufteflfe  dans  ledeffein,  beautedes  formes,  chaleurde  coloris,  bar- 
monie  des  coujeurs  ;  quand  toutes  ces  proprieties  fe  jeuniffent 
dans  les  ouvrages  d'un  peintre,  on  peut.dire  que  e'eft  un  grand- 
peintre,  &eiles  font  reunies  dans  les  tableaux  acheves  de  David. 

"  C'tft  a  David  a,  les  eleves  que  Tecole  Francaife  a  Tobliga- 
tion  de  s'etre  relevee  de  fa  decadence,  du  retour  a  Tetude  de 
r antique,  et  de  la  reunion  du  beau  ideal  avec ■  limitation  de  la 
belle  nature." — —Fragments fur* Paris,  vol.  ii.  p.^03. 
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letters  of  recommendation  to  M.  de  Buffon,  and  fe- 
veral  other  eminent  men,  he  foon  obtained  employ- 
ment in  the  lower  walks  of  literature,  and,  while  ftill 
a  youth,  acquired  fome  reputation  by  an  Hijlorical 
and  Philofophical  Effay  on  the  Life  of  St.  Louis,  which 
was  no  bad  imitation  of  the  flyle  employed  by  Vol- 
taire in  his  Age  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth. 

He  foon  found,  however,  that  the  field  of  literature 
was  overftocked  with  labourers,  and,  to  improve  his 
fcanty  means  of  fubfiftence,  was  happy  to  procure  a 
fmall  place  in  the  police  ;  fo  fmall,  indeed,  that,  to 
make  up  the  meafure  of  his  wants,  he  was  forced  to 
counteract  fome  of  its  regulations. 

While  the  old  government  exifted,  Paris  abounded 
with  complaifant  perfonages,  who  fcrved  as  go-be- 
tweerrs  to  the  public  and  the  publifhers  of  works,  un- 
fan£tioned  by  the  licence  of  a  Royal  Cenfor.  Being 
known  to  the  bookfellers,  they  were  able  to  purchafe 
obnoxious  pamphlets  without  difficulty;  and  thefe 
they  handed  about  among  their  wealthier  acquaint- 
ance, wTith  fuch  well-calculated  affiduity,  that  the 
€uftomary  remuneration  of  dinners  and  fuppers  al- 
moft  (truck  the  whole  article  of  board  out  of  the  ca- 
talogue of  their  expences.  Manuel  continued  to  a£l 
as  one  of  this  parafitical  fraternity,  until  M.  Tour- 
ton,  an  eminent  banker,  employed  him  as  tutor  to 
ftis  fon.  He  was  retained  in  that  fituation  for  feve- 
ral  years;  and  whe*i  his  fervices  were  no  longer 
wanted,  he  was  difmiffed,  with  a  penfion  of  a  thou- 
sand 1  ivies  per  annum. 

As  foon  as  he  was  in  pofTeSion  of  a  fixed  income, 
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inftead  of  circulating  prohibited  books,  Manuel  fet 
about  the  fabrication  of  them  himfelf.  He  was  one 
of  the  authors  of  the  Correfpondence  Secrete,  an  annual 
publication,  printed  out  of  France;  and  had  alfo 
fome  concern  in  a  pamphlet  entitled,  A  Letfer  from 
an  Officer  in  the  French  Guards.  As  the  letter  re- 
flected with  great  freedom  on  the  firft  perfonages  in 
the  kingdom,  a  lettre  de  cachet  was  iffued  againft  him, 
and  Manuel  obtained  the  honours  of  the  Bajfille.  So, 
at  leaft,  he  always  faid  himfelf ;  but  there  were  per- 
fons  who  afTerted  that  he  was  confined  in  the  Bicetre^ 
aprifon  of  a  far  more  ignominious  kind. 
*  A  feclufion  of  feveral  months  taught  him  to  give 
his  pen  a  more  prudent  dire&ion,  as  appeared  by 
L  Annie  Frangoife,  the  next  work  of  any  note  that  he 
publifhed.  It  contained,  under  every  day  of  the 
year,  a  concife  life  of  fome  illuftrious  Frenchman, 
and  was  intended  as  a  courfe  of  national  biography, 
for  the  ufe  of  fchools.  This  produdion,  remarkable 
for  an  affe£tation  of  point,  was  rudely  handled  by  the 
critics.  "  It  might  be  brilliant,"  they  faid,  <  but 
it  was  entirely  deftitute  of  folidity."  Such,  indeed, 
was  exactly  the  character  of  the  author's  mind.  He 
was  neither  remarkable  for  foundnefs  of  judgment, 
extent  of  information,  nor  depth  of  erudition  ;  but 
he  poifeflTed  a  great  fund  of  wit,  of  which  the  acri- 
monious fallies  were  more  honourable  to  his  head 
than  to  his  heart. 

He  had  lived  a  long  time  in  habits  of  great  inti- 
macy with  a  female,  who  made  many  Sacrifices  on 
his  account ;  whofe  wit,  of  a  noore  amiable  kind, 
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was  almoft  equal  to  this  own  ;  and  whofe  perfon, 
upon  the  whole,  was  plea.fi  ng,  though  (he  was  very 
thin,  and  even  a  little  deformed.  In  the  heat  of  dif- 
pute,  this  lady  exprelTed  her  aftomfliment  at  the  un- 
worthy treatment  fhe  fuffered  from  a  man  who  loved 
her.  u  Love  you!"  replied  Manuel,  "  love  you! 
[  Do  you  think,  then,  that  I  wifh  to  go  through  a 
courfe  of  ofleology  ?" 

Sarcafms  equally  bitter,  were  frequently  levelled 
by  him  againft  the  government ;  and,  it  is  probable, 
that  his  tongue,  more  uncontrolable  than  even  his 
pen,  would  have  procured  him  a  fecond  vifit  to  the 
Baftille,  if,  in  good  time,  the  BaftiHe  and  the  govern- 
ment had  not  been  deftroyed  together. 

The  Revolution,  however,  at  its  outfet,  was  very 
near  drawing  down  upon  Manuel  a  mucji  greater 
mifchief  than  that  to  which  he  had  been  before  ex- 
pofed.  Being  miftaken  for  a  perfon  particularly 
odious  to  the  populace,  he  was  dragged  to  a  lantern  ; 
the  rope  was  actually  put  round  his  neck,  in  fpite  of 
all  remonflrance ;  and  he  already  felt  its  preiTure, 
when  he  was  refcued  by  the  interference  of  general 
Lafayette ;  the  mark  of  the  cord  was  vifible  for  a 
confiderable  length  of  time  afterwards. 

The  perfecution  Manuel  experienced  from  th«  old- • 
government  had  raifed  his  reputation  as  a  writer,  and 
liis  well-known  political  fentiments  gave  him  fome 
title  to  a  fhare  in  the  new  order  of  things.  He  was 
accordingly  appointed  Adminiftrator  of  the  Police,  , 
an  office  which  the  employment  he  had  formerly  held 
qualified  him  to  fill,  and  which  gave  him  accefs  to 
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dhe  papers  of  that  department.  From  thefe  he  made 
copious  extracts,  and  publifhed  them  under  the  title 
of  La  Police  de  Paris  devoilce.  Among  many  rote* 
refting  particulars,  were  a  number  of  fcandalous 
anecdotes  of  priefts,  tending  todemonftrate,  that  the 
manners  of  the  clergy  were  polluted  by  themoft  de- 
graded obfeenity  and  lafcivioufnefs  •  thefe  were  given 
in  the  very  text  of  the  original  documents,  that  thef 
might  appear  before  the  public  in  a  more  unques- 
tionable fhape. 

Immediately  on  this,  the  whole  herd  of  bigots  fet 
up  as  loud  an  outcry  of  fcandal,  as  if  the  fecret  prac- 
tices of  the  priefthood  had  made  a  part  of  the  myfte- 
ries  of  holy  mother  church. 

From  the  fame  fource  Manuel  alfo  obtained  a  col- 
le&ion  of  letters,  written  in  different  ftate  prifons, 
by  the  celebrated  Mirabeau  ;*  and  thefe  he  publifhed 
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*  "  P.  Manuel  a  fes  Concitcyens. 

9  Le  peuple  que  j'ai  deja  fervi,  daigne  encore  s'occuper  de 
"moi  :  il  faut  bien  que  je  park  de  moi  ail  peupie* 

"  Ses  fuffrages  me  difpenfem  de  TafTurcr  que.  je  ne  ferais  Ja* 
mais  un  pas  pour  obtenir  une  place  i  on  ne  doit  tout  faire  qu« 
J»our  en  meViter. 

"  Une  difinilte  s'eleve  contre  moi  avant  meme  que  je  fois  elu 
procureur  de  la  commune. 

"  je  dais  aux  k&ions  quelqnes  fails  :  dies  connoitront  jufqu'a 
Wies  intentions  :  car  rJ  ne  faut  rien  cacher  a  la  loi. 

"  II  eft  ties-vrai  qu'apies  avoir  remplt  avec  une  religieufe 
affiduite  mas  foncnons  d'adniiniftrattur  a  la  police,  jaloux  de  pre- 
parer, dans  le  filence  d'une  petite  ville,  queJques  ouvrages  utiles 
a  la  revolution,  jViilai  me  fixer,  avec  mts  livres,  a  Montargis  le 
Vol.  I.  (^ 
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as  foon  as  that  political  meteor  funk,  after  a  fliorjb 
blaze,  beneath  the  furface  of  the  earth.  This  fpe- 
culation  proved  exceedingly  lucrative. 

Upon  the  re-ele£tion  of  Municipal  officers,  he  loft 
his  place,  and  being  alfo  difappointed  in  his  hope  of 
a  feat  in  the  Legiflative  Aflembly,  he  retired  to  Mon- 
targis.  One  of  the  PariGan  ele£tors  being  afked, 
why  a  man  of  fo  much  merit  and  patriotifm  had  been 
negleded,  anfwered,  u  that  he  pojjejfed  too  much  wit  J9 

After  a  confiderable  ftay  in  his  native  country,  he 
returned  to  Paris,  to  throw  his  net  again  into  the 
troubled  waters  of  the  Revolution,  and  was  fortu«- 
nate  enough  to  catch  the  place  of  Procureur  de  la 
Cpmmune,  although  Rocquillon,  a  Juftice  of  Peace, 
endeavoured  to  prove  him  deftitute  ©f  the  requifrte 

20  Oclobre  1790,  heureux  de  cette  mediocrite  {Tor  qui  conferve 
^independence.  Attendant  mes  droits  avec  le  refpeel  8t  Vem- 
prefiement  d'un  patriote,  je  n'y  ai  fait  aucini  acle  de  citoyen 
acYif :  car  je  Tetois  encore  a  Paris,  lorfque  fe  formerent  les  af- 
femblees  primaires,  puifque  ma  feclion  de  TObfervatoire  m'a 
|ucmme  elecleur :  &  fi  je  ne  fut  pas  rnande,  e'eft  que  j'avois 
un  concurrent,  a  voix  egales,  moins  jeune  que  moi.  Mais, 
la  main  fur  ma  confeience  &  fur  la  ctnftituticn,  qui  feront 
toujours  mes  guides,  je  confefle  que,  fi,  depuis  fix  femaines, 
je  me  trouve  dans  le  pays  natal  de  la  libei  te,  ce  n'eft  que  pour 
pubJier  un  ouvrage  necefiaire  a  la  memoire  de  celui  qui  Pa 
fondee  en  France,  de  Mirabeau  5  &  que  fi  ma  patrie,  cvi  j'ai 
deux  grands  ennemis,  Tignorance  &  la  fwperftition,  m'avoit  fait. 
Fhonneur  de  me  nommer  le  dernier  de  fes  notables,  a  la  Saint- 
Martin,  il  eut  ete  dans  mes  principes  d'aller  a  ce  pofte  :  car  e'eft 
toujours  celui  qui  rapportera  le  moins  que  je  defeudrai  le  mieu*. 
I/argent  ne  vaudra  jamais  reftime,  puifqifellc  eft  la  lifte  civile 
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eligibility.*     A  night  or  two  before  the  September 
maflacres,  the  latter  was  committed  to  prifon,  it  was 
faid,  by  Manners  means,  and,  it  was  fufpe&ed,  with 
a  view  of  vengeance.     If  this  be  true,  the  a&ion 
ftamps  indelible  difgrace  upon  his  name,  fince  to  his 
perfonal  enmity  he  could  confent  to  facrifice  a  vene- 
rable magiftrate,  who  had  given  the  moft  unequivo- 
cal proofs  of  patriotifm,  and  who  fupported  the  dig- 
nity of  his  fituation,  by  a  noble  demeanour,  to  the  laft 
moment  of  his  life.     When,  amidft  the  indifcnmi- 
nate  butchery  that  enfued,  he  was  dragged  out  <of  art 
obfcure   prifon   in   the   Fauxbourg  St.  Marceau,  he 
calmly  remonftrated    with   the  mob,    and    fhowed 
them  the  injuftice  of  their  proceedings.     His  fpeech 
was  anfwered  by  a  multitude  of  wounds,  which  the 
old  man,  who  was  of  uncommon  ftature,  received  in 
an  ere6l  pofture,  {landing  like  a  tower  in  the  midfl:  of 
his  executioners,  without  fhrinking  from  their  wea- 
pons, and  repeating  in  mild  accents,  "  Mes  enfans> 
Von  vous  egare  !  Mes  enfans,  Von  vous  egare  /"t  till  a 


*  "   MUNICIPALITE. 

"  Un  arrete  de  la  municipalite  convoque  la  commune  dans  fes 
48  fe&ions,  pour  deliberer,  conformennent  a  la  loi  du  20  Mai 
17$*,  &  en  execution  d'un  arrete  du  direclolre  du  departeraent 
fur  la  quefticn  de  favoir  fi  le  ciroyen  defigne  dans  lea  fcrutins 
fous  le  nom  de  Pierre  Manuel  5  eft  un  des  citoytns  eligjblcs  de 
la  commune  de  Paris.  La  fe&ion  du  Theatre- Francis,  fans 
ioute  parrefpeft  pour  la  loi,  lui  rcfufe  a  Paris  un  droit  qu'tlle 
croit  qu'il  a  exerce  a  Montargis,  ou  il  eft  depuis  un  an/' 

t  "  My  children,   you  are  milled !     My  children,  you  are 
m;fle4r, 
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blow,  more  fata!  than  the  reft,  brought  him  brcath- 
Jefs  to  the  ground. 

A  few  days  after  the fe  difgraceful  fcenes,  Manuel 
was  chofen  a  member  of  the  Convention,  where  he 
joined  the  Moderates,  and  often  made  the  adverfe 
party  feel  the  keen  edge  of  his  wit.  One  day,  when 
he  was  fupporting  a  motion  with  his  ufual  brilliancy 
of  obfervation,  Legendre  called  down  from  the  top 
of  the  Mountain,  "  Alhnsy  il  faut  decreter  que  Ma- 
nuel a  de  i'ejp'it"  "  //  vaudroit  mieux"  rejoined  Mj- 
nuel,  "  decreter  que  je  fuis  une  bete,  legendre  auroti 
alon  le  droit  de  majjommer*  Legendre  was  a  butcher, 
and  at  that  time  was  thought  to  be  attached  to  the 
murderous  principles  of  Marat's  fchooh 

Manuel  continued  to  onpofe  the  violent  decrees 
which  too  often  pafied  in  the  Convention,  till  fome 
particular  point,  preparatory  to  the  death  of  Louis 
XVI.  was  put  to  the  vote.  Finding  it  determined 
againft  the  devoted  monarch,  he  fuddenly  rofe,  and 
exclaimed  aloud,  "  I  muft  go  out  of  this  hall,  in  or- 
der to  breathe  a  purer  air."  He  retired  accordingly, 
and,  on  the  following  day,  refigned  his  feat.t 

Unable 


*  AJmoft  all  the  merit  of  this  excellent  repartee  cvar 
atranflation:   "  It  ought  to  be  voted,1;  la;d  Legendre,    " 
Manuel  is  a  man  of  wit."—"  It  would  be  better  to  decree,"  ie- 
jcined  M.miid,    "  that  I  am   a  bcafi,  as  Legendre  will  then  be 
entitled  fo  knock  me  down." 

f  P?.gc>,  a  French  writer  en  the   events  of  the   Revolur; 
afTerts  th?t  Manuel  received  fifty  triDufand  cro>ns  for  the  r 
fom  of  Madame  de  Lamballe,     He  oblerves   alio,   that  the  un- 
H*rny  L:mis  was  flattered  both  by  him  and  Kerfaint,  that  his  \ 


Unable  any  longer  to  affift  the  unfortunate  Louis 
within  the  walls  of  the  Convention,  he  undertook  to 
ferve  his  caufe  with  the  nation  at  large,  to  whofc 
feelings  he  made  a  powerful  appeal,  in  a  letter 
!which  appeared  in  the  Journal  de  Paris,  and  was  in^- 
deed  confrdered  as  the  moil  mafterly  of  all  his  pro- 
dii£Hons.  In  confequence  of  thefe  efforts  to  fave  the 
King,  he  was  accufed  of  having  fuffered  the  unfortu- 
nate Marie  Antoinette  to  pervert  his  principles — a 
charge,  to  which  his  well-known  devotion  to  the 
fair-iex,  the  opportunities  of  feeing  the  Queen,  given 
by  his  Ration  in  the  Municipality,  and  the  perfonal 
fedudion  (he  was  fuppofed  to  employ,  afforded  fome 
colour  of  truth.  But  it  is  more  probable  that,  like 
Hiany  other  men  of  ftronger  paflions  than  judgment, 
he  was  unable  to  fe  pa  rate  the  abufe  and  violation  of 
liberty  from  liberty  itfelf,  or  to  diftinguilh  the  acci- 
dental and  momentary  misfortunes  that  attended  its 
jKogrefs,  from--  its  eifennal  and  permanent  advan- 
tages. 

Be  this  as  it  may*   it  is  certain  that  his  political1 
opinions  had* undergone  a  remarkable  change  ;   for 
the  ardent  friend  of  a  popular  government  was  now 
become  a  decided  Royalifl.5* 


life  fhould  be  fafe,  if  he  would  write  to  the  King  or  Pro  ilia  to 
Pttire  from  the  Fiench  territory,  •  Petion  w3s  conceived  to  have 
made  the  fame  pro  mi  fe,  becaule  the  King  exclaimed, — (4  Surely 
Manutl,- Petion,  and  KeiTaint,  did  not  vole  for  my  death  !" 

*  At  the  time  here  referred  to,  tire  lady  who  is  the  fubjecl  of 
a  preceding  anecdote,  told  her  frit  ad  £,  that  Manuel  was  become 
l&f.lus  grand  Ar'jhcrat  p.qflible. 

%l-  When,- 
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When,  under  the  finifter  aufpices  of  Rofoefpierre, 
the  fun  of  philofophy -and  freedom  was  fetting  faft, 
and  the  triumphant  Mountain  threw  its  dark  fhado* 
over  the  whole  Republic,  Manuel  once  more  retire* 
to  Montargis  -y  but  tlie  daggers  which  he  had  fpoken 
(till  rankled  in  the  hearts  of  the  tyrant  and  his  aliaf- 
fins.  He  was  accordingly  dragged  forth  ;  brought 
before  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal ;  condemned,  of 
courfe  ;  and  guillotined,  on  the  17th  of  November, 
1793,  in  company  with  generals  Houchard  and 
Brunet. 

The  amateurs  of  executions  obferved,  that  he  en- 
deavoured to  haften  the  fatal  ftroke  ;  and  thence  in- 
ferred a  want  of  courage,  in  the  fume  manner  as  they 
did  from  the  reluctance  with  which  it  was  encoun- 
tered by  Madame  du  Barre,  and  fevcral  other  vi&ims. 
It  is  difficult,  however,  to  underftand  how  a  fimilar 
conclufion  can  be  drawn  from  premifes  fo  oppofite. 
It  will,  perhaps,  appear  to  others,  that  there  is,  at 
leaft,  as  much  real  courage  in  advancing  the  mo- 
ment of  a  painful  ceremony,  as  in  that  forced  com- 
pofure  which  difguifcs  the  dread  of  dcftruSion,  na- 
tural to  every  thing  that  lives  and  breathes. 

LtGLNDRE. 

Tlhc  Mountain  (as  it   was  metaphorically  called) 

of  the  late  National  Convention  of  France,  proved, 

in  reality,  a  1  arpelan  Rock  to  many  who  afcended  it. 

Legendre  was   a  Mountaineer,   and   placed  himfeif 

neaT  the  very  apex.     He  is,    not  withftanding,   one 

amono-  the  few  who  have  efcaped  the  civil  war  vvi 

broke  out  among  the  patriots  themfelves. 

Legendre 
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Legendre  was  formerly  a  butcher,  in  St.  Martin's- 
ftreet,  Paris.  His  elevation  to  the  rank  of  a  Re- 
prefentative  of  the  French  people,  is  one  of  the 
ftriking  phenomena  in  the  hiftory  of  the  Revolution; 
Hot  only  with  refpeft  to  the  Angularity  of  the  cir- 
Ctimftance,  bin  to  the  uncommon  (hare  of  abilities, 
and  the  appearance  of  liberal  education,  which  he 
has,  on  all  occaffons,  exhibited. 

His  firft  appearance  on  the  revolutionary  ftage  was 
on  July  ir,  1789,  the  day  on  which  Neckar  took 
his  departure  from  Paris.  The  difmifTal  of  that  po- 
pular Mini  iter  filled  all  France  with  corifternation  ; 
"the  drops  and  theatres  in  Paris  were  lliut  up,  and  the 
people  paraded  the  ftreets  with  the  buds  of  Neckar 
and  Orleans  covered  with  black  crape. 

Legendre  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  thefe  patriotic 
proceffions,  and  diftinguifhed  himfelf  a  few  days  af- 
terwards by  an  harangue  which  he  made  to  the  peo- 
ple, urging  them  to  oppofe  the  Prince  de  Lambefc$ 
(who  had  been  difpatched  with  his  regiment  of  ca- 
valry to  fupprefs  the  infurreflion)  to  break  into  the 
Hofpital  of  the  Invalids,  in  order  to  procure  them* 
felves  arms,  and  to  unite  in  one  great  effort  for  tha 
demolition  of  the  Baftille.  In  every  commotion,  or 
important  movement  of  the  people,  which  afterwards 
took  place  in  Paris,  Legendre  appeared  as  the  chief 
actor.  He  took  great  pains  to  recommend  it  to  the 
citizens  to  proceed  in  a  body  to  Verfailles  on  the  fa- 
mous 6t*h  of  October,  17^9  ;  he  urged  them  to  pre- 
vent the  departure  of  the  King's  aunts  for  Rome ;  to 
flop  his  Majefty,  on  his  propofed  journey   to  St. 

(^4  Cloud, 
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Cloud,  in  the  Eafter  of  1791  ;  and  it  was  he  alf* 
who  planned  the  celebration  of  the  National  Fete  in 
the  Thuilleries,  after  the  King's  return  from  Varen- 
jnes.  Another  confpicuous  aft  on  the  part  of  Lc- 
gendre,  during  this  period,  was  his  obtaining  for  the 
execrable  Marat,  an  afylum  agamft  the  persecutions 
he  fuffered,  for  having  been  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
multitude,  who,  on  July  the  27th,  1791,  reforted  to 
the  Champ  de  Mars>  to  draw  up  a  petition  to  the  Na- 
tional Affembly  for  the  abolition  of  Royalty.  On 
this  occafion  he  prepared  for  the  terrified  culprit  a 
jfubterraneous  abode,  in  which  he  was  afterwards  en- 
abled  to  fecrete  himfelf  from  profecutions  on  account 
of  his  incendiary  publications. 

The  merits  of  Legendre  had  been  too  confpicuous 
to  be  overlooked  at  the  time  when  the  Primary  Af- 
fembiies  were  convened  in  Paris,  for  the  purpofe  of 
electing  deputies  to  the  National  Convention.  He 
was,  therefore,  unanimoufly  eleited  by  that  de- 
partment ;  and  as  votes  were  not  then  bought  and 
fold,  he  had  three  times  as  many  as  the  rich  Duke 
of  Orleans! 

It  was  ftated  in  a  pamphlet,  published  in  Paris 
about  three  years  ago,  that  Legendre  being  one  night  in 
(he<:hair  of  the  Jacobin  Club,  was  fo  far  tranfported 
wi:h  the  furor  of  enthufiafm  as  to  exclaim,   "  Moi, 

je  mangerals  le  coeur  d'un  Arijhcrat"—"  I  would  de- 

■^      ■  — 

vo.ur  the  heart  of  an  Ariltocrat."  A  phrafe  which, 
according  to  the  author  of  the  pamphlet,  was  truly 
worthy  of  a  butcher. 

The  Count  de  Montgaillard,  in  his  work,  entitled 

«  Tb* 
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"'The  Tear  1 795 »"  fays,  that  much  about  the  period 
above  alluded   to,  Legendre   was  heard  to   declare, 
j   "  In  the  whole   Roman   hijlory  I  have  found  only  one 
principle  capable  of   being  applied  to  the  French  Revolu* 
s  tion  ;  and  that  is- the  well-known  wlfa  of  Caligula.   Mojl 
probably  the  Emperor  referred  to  that  part  of  the  Roman 
people    which  was  poffeffed  of  property.     If  he  did,  we 
Jhall  dare  to  praclife  what  he  fcarcely  dared  to  wifh.  Two 
decrees  more,   and  all  the  pofjeffors  of  property  in  France 
Jhall  have  but  a  Jingle  head,  which  we  will  cut  off  at  one 
Jlroke."     Thefe  two  aiTertions,  we  fhould  hope,  for 
the  honour  of  human  nature,  are  deftitute  of  authen- 
ticity.    They  appear  indeed  to  be  improbable,  inas- 
much as  they  are  inconfiftent  with  the  received  cha- 
racter of  Legendre,  and  with  other  more  liberal  fen~ 
timents  expreffed  by  him  on  fubfcquent  occafions. 

This  deputy  had,  by  fome  means,  incurred  the  dif- 
pleafure  of  Robefpierre.     His  wife  died  two  months 
before  the  execution  of  the  latter,  from  the  mere  ef- 
fect of  terror,  as  the  name  of  her  hufband  was  known 
to  be  fet  down  in  the  tyrant's  black  book.     Legendre, 
Tallien,  Lecointre,  and  three  ether  legiflators,   had 
not  flept  in  their  own  houfes  for  feveral  weeks  pre- 
vioufly  to  that  event,  apprehending  a  vifit  from  the 
fatellites  of  the  ufurper ;  2nd  whenever  they  with-- 
drew  from  the  Convention,  they  found   it  neceiTary 
to  take  various  precautions  to  frustrate  the  vigilance 
of  the  fpies  appointed  to  watch  them. 

He  heartily  united  with  the  party  of  the  Thermi-- 
dorians,   fo  that,  during  the  whole  period  of  the  re- 
action of  that  party,  he  was  a  bufy  member  of  the. 

0.5  .  C™' 
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Convention.  He  made  a  great  number  of  fpeeches, 
all  of  which  were  perfuafive,  and  full  of  that  eafy  and 
natural  eloquence  which  can  never  be  acquired  by 
ftudy.  There  was  not  a  fingle  fitting  of  the  Conven- 
tion, during  the  winter  of  1794,  and  the  fpring  of 
1795,  in  which  Legendre  did  not  exhibit  fome  proof 
pf  his  political  and  oratorical  talents. 

Alluding  one  day  to  the  ftyle  of  Barrere,  who  had 
prefented  a  memorial  to  the  Convention,  "  I  eaftly 
■recognize,"  faid  he,  "  in  that  language,  /^patois  of 
crimes"  Speaking,  on  another  occafion,  of  the  po- 
licy of  the  young  King  of  Sweden,  who  had  fent  his 
ambaffador,  the  Baron  de  Stael,  once  more  to  Paris, 
and  whofe  lady  had  held,  while  they  were  on  their 
journey,  long  conferences  with  the  Prince  of  Conde, 
and  other  emigrants,  in  Switzerland :  "  The  Baron 
de  Stael  would  be  much  more  welcome  in  Paris,"  faid  he, 
4i  if  he  did  not  bring  with  him  the  enchant refs,  Circe, 
who  intends  to  transform  us  all  into  hogs"  And  when 
nhe  arch-Jacobin,  Duhem,  in  the  fitting  of  the  12th 
Germinal,  exclaimed,  "  that  the  French  reprefentation 
was  vilifed  by  that  vile  de?nagogue,  the  butcher  of 
Paris!"  Legendre  replied,  "  It  appears,  then,  that  I 
have  jlaincd  my  hands  with  the  blood  ef  irrational  ani- 
mals \  I  have j  however,  at  no  time,  Jacrificcd  human- 
viclims  to  the  execrable  idol  of  the  Jacobins" 

A  thick  and  portentous  cloud  boded  ruin  to  the  re- 
putation and  fortune  of  Legendre,  in  the  autumn  of 
1795.  He  was  accufed,  by  the  public  voice,  of  hav- 
ing fold  many  of  his  votes  and  fpeeches,  in  compli- 
ance with  the  intreaties  of  Mademoifelle  Contat,  the 

celebrated 
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Celebrated  aflrefs,  in  the  theatre  La  Rue  Feydeau,  of 
whom  he  was  enamoured  ;  of  having  acquired  an  im- 
menfe  fortune  amidit  the  viciffitudes  of  the  Revolu- 
tion ;  of  having,  once  more,  efpoufed  the  Jacobin 
intereft,  by  his  motion  for  the  deliverance  of  the  im~ 
prifoned  Terrorifts  !  and,  laftly,  of  having  formerly 
taken  an  active  part  in  the  ferocious  maffacres  of  the 
2d  and  3d  of  September,  1792. 

He  replied,  however,  to  all  thefe  charges  with 
much  firm nefs,  and  proved  that  his  reputed  attach- 
ment to  Mademoifelle  Contat  was  a  fabrication  of 
the  difaffected ;  that  his  fortune,  as  he  could  (hew 
from  public  and  authentic  documents,  had  been  di* 
minified  10,000  French  pounds  by  the  events  of  the 
Revolution  ;  that  the  deliverance  of  many  of  the 
perfons  imprifoned  was  an  a£t  which  juftice  called 
for,  feveral  good  patriots  having  been  branded  witrv 
the  name  of  Terrorifts  in  a  moment  of  general  fer- 
mentation ;  and  that,  during  the  bloody  days  of 
September,  he  was  occupied  with  his  own  private 
concerns  in  the  northerft  parts  of  Picardy; 

He  alfo  addrelTed  a  letter  to  the  journalift,  Real,- 
ifi  which  he  points  out  as  the  author  of  all  thefe  ca- 
lumnies, a  Spanifh  adventurer,  of  the  name  of  Afar* 
chenna,  who,  having  been  exiled  from  his  native' 
country,  had  taken  refuge  in  France.  This  Alar- 
cbenna  was  foon  afterwards  banifhed  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Safety,  and  accompanied  by  a 
guard  of  the  gendarmerie,  till  he  reached  the  fron* 
tiers  of  Switzerland. 

Xregendre  remained,  by  lot,  in  the  new  legislature  - 
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and,  being  qualified  by  age,  took  his  feat  in  the 
Council  of  Elders,*  and  died  foon  afterwards.  In 
this  aflembly  he  did  not  figure  as  a  confpicuous 
niember,  becaufe  the  new  order  of  things  afforded 
little  occafion  for  any  difplay  of  popular  energy. 
When  he  rofe  up  one  day  to  fpeak  in  his  wonted 
fanner,  he  was  heard  without  emotion,  and  Lanjui- 
jiais  took  occafion  to  remind  him  of  the  different  cha- 
racter of  the  auditors.  Since,  therefore,  it  has  been 
lately  the  fafhion  in  France  to  pay  refped  to  what- 
ever fparkles,  whether  folid  or  not,  this  Democrat 
xvas  ieldom  heard  to  make  what  may  be  called  a 
jpeech. 

On  all  great  queftions  he  voted  on  the  fide  of  po- 
pular freedom,  from  a  belief  that  the  people  can  ' 
never  be  too  free  ;  that  their  happinefs  depends  upon 
that  freedom  ;  and  that  where  it  is  abridged,  or  at- 
tempted to  be  abridged,  feditions  and  rebellions  are 
excited.  Whatever  knowledge  of  mankind  Legen- 
dre  poiftfied,  has  certainly  not  been  obtained  from 
books.  He  indeed  had  no  opportunities  to  n;ad 
them ;  he  was  the  pupil  of  Nature  alone,  and 
evinced  this  pleafrng  truth,  in  favour  of  fuch  as 
may  not  have  had  what  is  called  a  learned  educa- 
tiont  that  4i  to  know  a  little  well,  may  anfwer  all 
the  purpofes  of  our  nature  and  (?ur  wants."  Legen- 
dre  alfumcd  and  difplayed  great  firmnefs  and  con- 
ftancy  ;  but  he  never  affedled  to  Jhine.  He  exhibited 
a  very  JiriYwg  example  how  much,   and  how  foon  it 

is  poflible  to  acquire  the  reputation  of  a  good  fpeaker, 

.*» .  .  ..I  — > ■  -      '■' 
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by  indulging  thofe  fentiments  alone,  which  truth  and 
the  amor  pat  rice  infpire. 

In  the  late  ftruggle  for  preponderance  between 
the  Executive  and  Legiflative  Powers,  Legendre  may 
be  faid  to  have  been  anxioufly  watching  the  beam, 
rather  ttyan  paffionately  throwing  his  weight  into* 
either  fcale,.  His  private  opinion,  however,  is  faid  to 
have  been  more  favourable  to  the  Conftitution  of 
1793,  ^an  to  ^at  °^  I795>  Awaking  with  Paine,  and 
many  others,  that  to  require  a  qualification  to  vote 
for  a  reprefentative,  is  but  another  word  for  legal 
ufurpatron. 

Legendre  was  about  fifty  years  of  age,  above  the 
middle  fize,  with  ftrong  mufcular  limbs;  he  had  & 
piercing  eye,  was  marked  with  the  fmall-pox,  and 
had  a  fair  and  florid  complexion.  In  his  manners 
he  was  obliging,  polite,  and  pleafant. 

DUBOIS  CRANCE, 

Was  born  within  the  pale  of  Ariftocracy,  but, 
luckily  for  him,  his  family  was  deprived  of  its  titles 
of  nobility  in  the  year  1762,  it  appearing  that  it  had 
ufurped  the  privileges  of  that  clafs.  Having  been 
for  three  years  adminiftrator  of  his  native  province, 
he  was  elected,  in  1 789,  a  deputy  to  the  Tbird-Ejiate, 
jn  the  firft  National  AfTembly. 

He  foon  exhibited,  in  his  capacity  of  legiflator,  the 
natural  energy  of  his  character.  Toward  the  con- 
clufion  of  a  fpeech  which  he  made  in  the  hall  of  the 
Tiers  Etaty  relative  to  the  difpute  with  the  two  pri- 
vileged orders,  he  made  ufe  of  the  following  expref- 

fions % 
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fions:  Ci  Do  you  not  fee,"  exclaims  he,  "  that,  un- 
der the  appearance  of  reconciliation,  each  preferves 
its  diftin&ive  chara&ers  in  the  two  refradtory  or- 
ders—that of  the  nobility,  wifhes  to  rule— that  of  the 
clergy,  continues  to  be  hypocrites,  while  the  court, 
as  ufual,  endeavours  to  corrupt.  Let  us  immediately 
organize  ourfelves.  Every  delay,  is  a  crime  againft 
the  nation." 

Being  afterwards  appointed  to  the  War  Commit- 
tee, he  publifhed  a  work  upon  the  re-organization 
of  the  army,  in  which  he  exprefied  a  wifh,  that  thfe 
efficers  might  be  chofen  from  among  the  privates', 
and  ftrongly  enforced  his  objections  againft  the  old 
mode  of  recruiting.  The  army  is  indebted  to  his  ex- 
ertions for -its  increafe  of  pay,  as  are  alfo  the  inva- 
lids, for  the  additional  comforts  they  now  enjoy. 

Dubois  Crance  was  one  of  the  original  fupporters 
of  the  famous  Breton  Club,  fince  better  known  under 
the  name  of  the  JacobinSy  and  firft  projected  by  Lan- 
juinais.  He  was,  at  that  time,  not  only  in  the  af- 
fembly,  but  in  the  club,  one  of  the  warm  eft  fupport- 
ers of  the  conftitution  of  1790.  In  the  latter  part, 
however,  of  the  fitting  of  the  firft  aflembly,  he  was 
prevented  from  adiing  by  a  fevereillnefs,  brought  on 
by  the  Fofs  of  a  beautiful  wife,  and  fome  other  fevers 
domeftic  calamities. 

In  the  National  Convention  he  became  a  Moun- 
taineer, and  a  warm  friend  of  Robefpierre,  whom  he 
confidered  as  the  Cato  of  France.  He  is  alfo  faid  to 
have  difgraced  himfelf  by  abetting  the  cruelties  prac- 
tifed  by  Colk)t  d'Herbois,  at  Lyons.     Nor  was  hiV 
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poflerlor  condu£i,  in  that  place,  approved  of,  when 
be  was  on  miffion,  in  conjun&ion  with  Albite  #.  In 
1795,  when  the  ailignats  were  in  very  low  credit, 
he  propofed  to  the  National  Convention  a  newemif- 
fion  of  them,  with  the  infcription,  ajjignats  or  death. 

Dubois  Crance  was  lately  fent,  by  (he  Directory* 
♦o  the  armv  of  Italy,  to  exhort  the  fokiiers  to  remain 
faithful  to  the  Republic,  and  to  oppofe  the  fpreading 
difpofition  in  favour  of  Royalty.  It  is  thought,  in 
Paris,  that  the  threatening  addrefles  of  that  army- 
were  of  his  eompofition* 

CAMILLE  DESMOULINS, 

A  fprightly  and  handfome  young  man,  became 
what  an  Italian  would  call  the  Rinaldo  of  the  Revo- 
lution.  It  was  he,  indeed,  who,  on  the  14th  of  July* 

*  He  ws  denounced  in  the  Convention  by  Couthon,  while  the 
latter  was  in  the  very  zenith  of  his  influence,  and  was  expected 
to  have  been  fent  to  the  guillotine.  Robefpierre,  his  old  friend, 
was  filent  on  the  occafion,  and  its  apprehended  eftecls  therefore 
vanimed.  One  unfavourable  word  from  him  would  have  doom- 
ed him  to  perdition. 

This  denunciation  againft  Dubois  Crance,  was  founded  upon- 
feis  fuppofed. inactivity  during  the  fiege  of  Lyons,  and  he  was  re- 
called at  the  inflance  of  Couthon,  although  the  place  furrender- 
ed  fix  days  after :  thus  General  Dobbet  reaped  the  glory  which 
his  predeceffbr  was  entitled  to. 

A  Frenchman,  lately  an  emigrant  here,  afTerts,  that  when* 
Dubois  was  fent  as  commiflioner  to  Rennes,  he  ordered  the  b.i— 
tallion  of  children  to  fn&ot  the  Chouans,  in  order  to  accuftom 
themfelves  to  *?  republican  "rkmnefs  V 

This  conduct  is  too  atrocious  to  be  believed,  on  the  mere  a£~ 
fertion  of  the  perfon  whe  made  it. 
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1789,  by  leaping  upon  a  table,  in  the  Palais  Royal, 
with  two  piftols  111  his  hand,  and  by  hoifting  the  na- 
tional cockade,   firft  gave   the  people  the  fignal  of 

liberty,  and  decided  the  capture  of  the  Baftille. 
» 

In  the  National  Convention,  Camille  was  as  po- 
pular, and  as  much  beloved,  as  Barnave  had  been  in 
the  Conftituent  Affembly.  He  was  defcended  from 
an  ancient  family,  celebrated  all  over  Europe  for  the 
number  of  learned  men  it  has  produced,  and  efpe- 
cially  for  the  illuftrious  Civilian  Charles  Defmou- 
lins,  who  flourifhed  about  the  clofe  of  the  i6th  cen- 
tury, and  who,  from  his  learned  and  voluminous 
works,  treating  of  royal  jurifdi&ion  and  the  canon* 
laws,  was  called  the  fcourge  of  the  court  of  Rome. 

Defmoulins  was  fcarcely  27  years  of  age  at  the 
time  of  the  convocation  of  the  States-General ;  and 
it  was  generally  underftood  in  Paris,  that,  had  not  the 
Revolution  taken  place,  he  would  have  been  appoint- 
ed one  of  the  King's  advocates  in  the  Parliament  of- 
Paris,  a  dignity  which  had  been  conferred  fucceffive- 
ly  upon  many  of  his  anceftors.     But  the  Revolution 
opened  fo  vaft  a  field  of  exertion,  and  afforded  him 
the  profpedl  of  fo  great   a  degree  of  glory,   a  degree 
which  it  would  have  been  difficult  for  him   to  ac- 
quire under  the  ancient  regimen,  whatever  might  be 
his  Ration,  rank,  or  pretenfions,   that  he  renounced 
his  early  profpedts,  and  gnvehimfelf  wholly  up  to  the 
revolutionary  mania. 

No  fooner  had  the  States-General  converted  them- 
felves  into  a  National  Affembly,  than  a  general  en- 
thufiafm,  in  favour  of  liberty,  ele&rined  all  ranks  of 

men 
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men  in  Fiance,  particularly  young  perfons  of  a  li- 
beral education.  CamilJe  availed  himfelf  of  this  op- 
portunity to  diredt  the  public  mind,  and  became  the 
prime  mover  of  the  Parifian  youth  in  the  groupes  of 
the  Palais  Royal.  He  firft  recommended  to  them  to 
form  political  focieties,  in  which  fome  important  to- 
pic fliould  be  formally  difcufied  as  the  order  of  the 
day  ;  and  although  thefe  juvenile  aiTemblies  have 
been  often  treated  with  ridicule,  it  is  certain,  that, 
in  Paris,  they  were  of  wonderful  ufe,  in  kindling  and 
maintaining  public  fpirit  among  the  people. 

Thefe  clubs  were  always  directed  by  Camille,  who- 
frequently  officiated  in  the  capacity  of  prefident. 
They  confided,  fometimes,  of  meveable  groupes,  af- 
fembled  in  the  open  air,  fometimes  in  the  gallery  and 
areas  of  the  Palais  Royal.  Each  of  them  had  a  pre- 
fident, and  a  fecretary,  who  made  what  the  Arifto- 
crats  called  irregular  motions,  and  difpatched  mef- 
fengers  to  Verfailles,  in  order  to  obtain  accurate  in- 
formation of  every  thing  tranfafted  either  at  Court, 
or  in  the  National  AiTembly.  It  may  not  be  un- 
worthy of  notice*  that  thefe  bands  of  young  politi- 
cians were,  for  the  mod  part,  d'refled  in  green  coats 
with  red  collars,  a  c&fiume  confidered  by  vulgar  inter- 
preters as  an  emblem  of  Hope. 

Camille  always  appeared  in  this  drefs  himfelf,  and 
required  all  the  friends  of  the  popular  party  to  wear 
dreifes  of  a  fimilar  defcription.  It  was  at  length, 
however,  confented  to  by  degrees^  that  the  common 
emblem  fhould  be  a  cockade  of  white,  green,  and 
red,  and  this  was  the  origin  of  the  famous  national 

iti-coloured 
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tri-coloured  cockade,  the  invention  of  which  is  cori> 
fequently  to  be  afcribed  to  Camille  Defmoulins. 

The  affemblage  of  thefe  political  circles,  in  the 
Palais  Roya!>  the  refidence  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,, 
and  the  onion  of  the  white,  red,  and  green  colours  in 
the  cockade,  which  were  the  colours  in  the  livery  of 
that  Prince,  gave  rife  to  infinuations,  that  the  vari- 
ous movements  were  dire&ed  by  his  fecret  influence, 
and  that  Camille  was  no  more  than  an  agent.  It  was 
alfo  reported  that  he  held  nodurnal  conferences 
with  the  Prince,  and  with  the  leaders  of  the*Or- 
leans  fadlion,  at  Mouffeau,  the  country  feat  of  the 
Duke.  Founded  on  thefe  reports,  feveral  fevei'e 
ftridtures  were  publifhed  on  his  condu£t,  the  beft  of 
which  were  La  Jaccliniade,  a  fmall  poem  in  the  man- 
ner of  Pope's  Dunciade,  and  a  comedy,  entitled  Let 
Blanchljffeufe  de  MouJJeau  (The  Wafher- woman  of 
MouiTeau),  on  Les  Amours  de  M.  Coco. 

The  zeal  of  Camille  for  the  Revolution  was  cer- 
*  tainly  fo  extravagant,  that  he  expofed  his  integrity 
to  fufpicions  among  enlightened  and  moderate  per- 
fons.     Exclufive  of  his  being  the  leader  of  the  Pari- 
fian  youth  in  the  Palais  Royal,  and  his  aiTiduities  in 
the  club  of  the  Jacobins,  he  undertook,  when  the 
National   AiTembiy  had   removed  to  Paris,   the  ma- 
nagement   of  a  patriotic   journal.      His    indifcreet 
zeal,  however,  carried  him  fo  far  (in  the  35th  nurrf- 
ber)  that  a  denunciation  was  preferred  againft  him 
in  the  National  AfTembly,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Cbafelet,   where  he  experienced  much  difficulty    to 
©btain  his  acquit* 

White 
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While  under  accufation,  he  prefented  a  petition  to 
the  National  Affembly,  in  the  fitting  of  the  2d  of 
September,  1790,  remonftrating  that,  prior  to  his 
denunciation  being  referred  to  the  Chatelet,  it  ought 
to  have  been  examined  by  the  committee  des  recher- 
±hes>  and  that  he  had  no  mercy  to  expe£l  from  a 
courtly  tribunal,  which  was  notorioiifly  prepofieflTed 
againft  him*  When  his  application  was  about  to  be 
heard,  he  placed  himfelf  in  the  upper  part  of  the  tri- 
bune, with  a  view  to  obferve  the  tranfa&ions  paffing 
in  the  hall.  After  the  fecretary  had  read  it,  Malouefy 
one  of  the  mod  confpicuous  members  of  the  Aflem- 
bly^  oppofed  it,  and  moved,  that  the  defendant  fhould 
plead  his  innocence  before  the  judge  of  the  Chatelet : 
as,  however,  he  muft  be  fully  convinced  of  his  own 
guilt,  he  would  not  dare "  Tes9  I  dare!  "  abrupt- 
ly exclaimed  Camille,  from  the  tribune.  This  coit- 
du6l  was  inftantly  interpreted  as  an  aft  of  indecent 
temerity,  and  a  breach  of  the  refpe£l  due  to  the  Le- 
giflative  Body.  All  the  deputies  ftarted  up  at  once, 
with  fymptoms  of  indignation,  and  the  prefident 
gave  orders  for  the  immediate  arreft  of  the  perfon 
who  had  made  the  exclamation.  But  while  the  com* 
mifiioners  of  the  hall  were  proceeding  to  execute  the 
order,  he  prudently  contrived  to  make  his  efcape. 

It  is  eafy  to  conceive  that  fo  determined  a  republi- 
can as  Camille,  would  not  be  idle  during  the  remain^ 
der  of  the  feflion  of  the  Conftituent  Affembly,  and 
the  period  of  the  new  legiflature,  from  1791  to  1792. 
On  the  famous  28th  of  July,  1791,  after  the  King 
had  been  flopped,  in  his  flight,  at  Varennes,  and, 
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brought  back  to  Paris,  he  was  one  of  thofe  violent 
leaders  who  inftigatcd  the  people  to  repair  to  the 
Ckamp  de  Mars,  and  invited  them  to  petition  the  Af- 
fembly,  to  declare  that  the  King,  by  his  voluntary 
feceflion,  had  abdicated  the  crown,  and  that  monar- 
chy fhould,  for  the  future,  ccafe  to  exifr  in  France. 

TMis  meeting,  it  is  well  known,,  was  declared  fe* 
dhious,  and  orders  were  ifiued  for  arrefling  thofe 
who  had  excited  it.  Lafayette,  accordingly,  at  the 
head  of  the  national  guards,  marched  to  the  field,  to* 
difperfe  the  people,  but  the  chiefs  had  difappeared,, 
and  Camille,  with  Danton,  and  others,  took  refuge,. t 
as  was  then  believed,  at  Marfeilles. 

When  the  National  Ailembly  was  projected,  a 
perfon  of  the  adivity  and  popularity  of  Gamille  could' 
not  fail  to  be  nominated  a  deputy  to  it.     From  the 
meeting  of  that  body,  may  be  dated  the  beginning  of 
his  mod  ufeful  exertions,  and  of  his  moll:  fplendid- 
career.     Being  the  intimate  friend  of  both  Robc- 
fpierre  and  Danton,  he  was,  of  eourfe,  a  ftrenuous 
mountaineer.     He  concurred  with  them    in- the  abo- 
minable defign  of  deftroying  the  Gironde  deputies, 
and  in  the  eftabliihment  of  what  was,  at  that  timer 
called  xhefansculotferie.     Notwithstanding  this  con- 
nection, he  always  acted  independently  of  his  power- 
ful colleagues,  and  never  was  filent  on  any  opportu- 
nity in  which  he  could  be  ufeful  ;   nor  was  he  mean 
enough,  at  any  time,  to  flatter  their  vices  and  errors. 
A   brilliant  example  of  his  independence  of  mind- 
was  the  defence  he  publifhed,  in  1793,  °*  tn&  un~ 
foitunate  General  Dillon,,  who  had  been  denounced 

as- 
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as  keeping  up  a  correfpondencc  with  the  Prince  dc 
v*Cobourg. 

The  public  are  indebted  to  him  for  the  Secret  Hif~ 
dory  of  the  Brijfhiines*,  a  pamphlet  which  developes 
•certain  arcana  of  the  Revolution,  during  the  firft  fix 
months  of  the  Republic. 

The  club  of  the  Cordeliers  had  been  nearly  coeval 
Wih  that  of  the  Jacobins,  nor  was  any  material  dif- 
ference at  firft  obferved  between  them,  either  in  re- 
gard io  revolutionary  principles,  or  external  proceed- 
ings. The  former  had  been  eftablifhed  merely  to 
afford  better  accommodation  to  the  patriots  who 
lived  on  the  left  fide  of  the  river.  Of  thefe  were 
Marat,  Danton,  and  Camille  himfelf,  who  lived  in 
the  ftreet  of  the  Theatre  Franc.ais. 

At  length,  the  fatal  difference  which  took  place 
between  Danton  and  Robefpierre,  broke  it  up.  This 
event  was  juftly  attributed  to  the  ambition  of  the 
latter,  whofe  aim  was  to  deftroy,  by  any  means,  all 
thofe  who  enjoyed  either  credit  or  popularity,  and 
who  were,  in  confequence  a  controul  upon  his  pow- 
er. He  founded  Camille,  and  found  him,  as  might 
be  expe£ted  from  his  character,  unfliaken  in  his  at- 
tachment to  Danton.  The  tyrant  refolved,  there- 
fore, to  facrifice  both  of  them;  and  as  the  pretext 
which  he  made  ufe  of  to  get  rid  of  Danton  was  a 
calumny  at  which  common  fenfe  revolted,  fo  that 
which  he  adopted  with  regard  to  Camille  was  truly 

*  This  was  read  before  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  as  con- 
taining heads  of  accufation  againft  the  unfortunate  deputies, 
but  difavovyed  by  Camille. 
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ridiculous.  The  old  ftory  was  again  ferved  up  of 
his  being  an  Orleanift :  it  was  aflerted,  that  he  had 
injured  the  revolutionary  fyftem  by  his  late  periodi- 
cal works  ;  and  had  covered,  one  night,  with  black 
crape,  the  table  of  the  rights  of  man,  at  the  club  of 
the  Cordeliers,  &c.  A  report  on  thefe  Angular  ac- 
cufations  was  made  to  the  National  Convention  by 
St.  Juft,  one  of  the  members  of  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safety. 

After  the  pafling  of  the  decree  of  accufation,  Ca- 
mille  was  fecured  in  the  Luxemburg,  where  the  pri- 
soners were  not  allowed  any  open  communication 
with  each  other.  He  had  fcarcely  an  opportuuity 
to  write  to  his  wife,  and  was  frequently  heard  t» 
exclaim,  Why  has  Robefpierre  forfaken  me  ?  I  never 
merited  fuch  treatment  from  him!  After  a  confine- 
ment of  about  two  months,  he  was  tried  and  con- 
demned at  one  fitting,  by  the  bloody  Revolutionary 
Tribunal,  and  foon  after  conveyed  to  the  fcaffold,  to- 
gether with  Danton,  and  others  of  his  colleagues. 

The  laft  moments  of  Camille  were  attended  with 
no  particular  circumftance,  unlefs  we  may  notice  his 
dying  in  the  belief  of  the  tenets  of  the  Chriflian  re- 
ligion, to  which  he  had  been  always  attached.  Be- 
ing afked  how  old  he  was  ?  he  replied,  with  his  wont- 
ed wit  and  pleafantry,  /  die  in  the  fame  age  in  which 
our  lord,  our  father,  our  mafler,  that  true  republican, 
that  truefanscuktte,  Jefus  Chrijl>  was  executed.  By  this 
he  meant  to  fay,  that  he  was~in  his  33d  year. 

PERIGORQ 
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PERIGORD  DE  TALLEYRAND. 

The  Abbe  Perigord  de  Talleyrand,  ci-devant  bU 
dbop  of  Autun,  in  Burgundy,  is  defcended  from  one 
«©f  the  mod  illuftrious  families  in  France,  a  hoiife 
coeval  with  monarchy,  and  related,  by  the  female 
lme,  with  that  of  Bourbon.  A  difaffe&ed  clergy- 
man, in  a  pamphlet  againft  religious  innovations, 
endeavoured  to  injure  the  bifliop,  by  fly  ling  him 
►  <  The  athiejl  prieji,  who  dif graces  the  name  of  Peri- 

As  the  Bifliop  of  Autun  was,  by  birth  and  digni- 
ty, enabled  to  exercife  much  authority  over  the  in- 
ferior clergy  in  the  Affembly,  fo  he  was  endowed 
with  uncommon  talents,  knowledge,  and  adtivity,  to 
fupport  his  fituation.  He  alfo  poffeflfed  frequent 
opportunities  of  evincing  his  fuperior  learning. 

His   celebrated  Reports  made  in   the    name  of 
(the   Conftitutional   Committee,   on  the  fubje6t -of 
Public  Inftrudtion,  on  the   10th,   nth,  and  12th  of 
September,  1 791,  were  afterwards  printed,  by  a  de- 
cree of  the  Affembly. 

M.  Perigord,  or  as  he  is  now  called,  M.Talleyrand, 
in  his  capacity  of  a  revolutionary  patriarch,  was  ap- 
I  pointed  by  the  municipality  of  Paris  to  officiate  pon- 
tifically  in  the  fplcndid  ceremony  of  the  National 
Confederation-,  on  the  14th  of  July,  1790,  in  the 
Champ  de  Mars.  He  appeared  at  the  head  of  more 
than  two  hundred  priefts,  dreffed  in  white  linen,  and 
adorned  with  tri-coloured  ribands.  When  about  to 
©fficiate,  a  ftorm  ef  wind  took  place,  followed,  by  a 
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deluge  of  rain  ;  he  proceeded,  however,  In  the  cele- 
bration of  the  mafs,  without  any  regard  to  that  event, 
and  afterwards  pronounce-1  a  be  m  on  the  roy- 

al ftandard  of  France,  and  on  the  eighty-three  ban- 
ners of  the  departments  which  waved  around  it,  be- 
fore the  altar. 

In  the  civil  conftitution  of  the  clergy,  it  was  de- 
creed, that,  according  to  the  ancient  difcipline  of  the 
church,  the  confecration  of  bifhops,  in  France,  fhould 
for  the  future  be  performed  by  the  metropolitans, 
and  other  bifhops.  This  regulation  was  a  fatal  blow 
to  the  court  of  Rome,  and  it  required  the  firmnefs  of 
mind  peculiar  to  Talleyrand  to  carry  it  into  execu- 
tion. He  was  the  only  epifcopal  dignitary  who  of- 
fered to  confecrate  the  new  conftitutional  biftiop  of 
Verfailles.  This  brought  forth  the  famous  monitory 
from  the  Pope,  of  the  1 3th  of  April,  1 791 ,  who  com- 
plained loudly  againft  the  Bifhop  of  Autun,  as  an 
impious  wretch,  who  had  M  impofed  his  facrilegious 
hands  on  the  Intruding  candidate." 

A  man  like  M.  Talleyrand,  who  had  relinquifhed' 
all  the  prejudices  of  his  rank  and  order,  could  not 
fail  to  create  many  enemies.  Lampoons,  pamphlets, 
&c.  flocked  againft  him  from  every  quarter.  The 
chapter,  and  the  fecular  and  regular  clergy  of  Autun, 
exhorted  their  chief  to  return  to  the  faith  of  his  fore- 
fathers :  the  canons  of  another  diocefe  wrote  a  pe- 
riodical work,  entitled,  La  SeSfe  des  Talleyrandijies ; 
and  a  clergyman,  who  was  alfo  a  good  poet,  termi- 
nated one  of  his  odes  with  thefe  two  lines  : 

«  Uft 
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u  Un  Giegoire  a  tete  idiote, 
u  Et  un  Autun  &nKarefiMk).** 

Thefe  attacks  might  have  been  the  refult  of  the 
hatred  conceived  by  the  higheft  ranks  of  fociety 
againft  the  bifhop,  on  account  of  his  patriotifm. — 
The  truth,  however,  is,  that  he  incurred  fome  ceri- 
fures  from  the  patriots  alfo.  He  was  charged  with 
being  a  friend  to  the  Revolution,  only  becaufe  he  had 
led  an  irregular  life  previoufly  to  it,  and  had  a  great 
many  ctebts  to  difcharge  ;  and  it  was  infmuated,  that 
he  received  immenfe  fums  from  the  Court,  to  exert 
his  authority  over  his  colleagues  to  obtain  for  the 
King  the  abfolute  veto. 

Soon  after  the  conclufion  of  the  Conftituent  Af- 
fembly,  M.  de  Talleyrand  was  fent  to  England,  in 
the  capacity  of  a  fecret  negociator,  either  to  avert  the 
war,  or  conclude  an  alliance  between  Great  Britain 
and  France.  He  was  compelled,  however,  in  a  ftiort 
time,  to  leave  this  country,  in  confequence  of  the 
.alien  bill.  The  increafing  fyftem  of  terror,  in  France, 
and  a  report  that  fome  documents  had  been  found  in 
.the  Thuilleries,  after  the  ioth  of  Auguft,  relative  to 
rthe  bribes  paid  by  ihe  Court,  on  account  of  the  veto, 
-prevented  him  from  returning  thither,  and  he  fet  fail 
•for  America. 

In  1795,  as  foon  as  the  Convention  had  pafled  a 
iaw  for  recalling  thofe  emigrants  wrho  had  fled  frorri 
it  after  the  2d  and  3d  of  September,   he  tranfmitted 
a  petition  to  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  re- 
queuing permiffion  to  return,  and  early  in  the  next 
]  year  he  arrived  in  France. 

Vol.  I.  R  He 
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He  was  appointed  firft  a  member,  and,  foon  after-  | 
wards,  one  of  the  fecretarics  to  the  National  Infti* 
tute  in  Paris*.  In  one  of  the  public  fittings  of  the  j 
laft  winter,  he  prefented  a  memoir,  proving  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  a  new  commercial  treaty  with  the  Ameri- 
can States  :  the  Paris  papers  ftated,  that  this  differ- 
tation  was  the  refult  of  his  inquiries  on  the  fpot,  du- 
ring two  years'  refidence,  and  that  it  contained  a 
great  many  new  obfervations  relating  to  the  future 
profperity  of  the  Republic. 

On  the  difmiflal  of  C.  la  Croix,  iu  June  laft,  Tal- 
leyrand was  appointed  Minifter  for  Foreign  Affairs  ; 
and,  if  we  are  to  give  credit  to  a  French  periodical 
writer,  a  very  laughable  fcene  took  place,  in  the  hall 
of  the  Dire&ory,  foon  after  his  nomination  to  the 
miniftry.  "  The  Bijhop  of  Autun  (fays  the  journalift) 
with  his  blue  national  uniform,  and  fabre,  prefented  to 
his  mafterSy  one  morning,  the  envoy  of  the  Pope,  and  tli£ 
amlajfador  bfthe  Grand  Signor." 

The  conduit  of  the  Ex-Albe,  in  a  recent  negocia- 
tion  with  the  American  Minifters,  has  expofed  him 
to  great  cenfure,  more  efpecially  as  tX.  Y.  Z.  ap- 
pear to  have  been  known  to  him,  and,  if  we  are  to 
give  credit  to  the  hitherto  unimpeached  honour  of 
one  of  the  Plenipotentiaries,  a£led  under  his  imme- 
diate dire£Uon. 

•  He  foon  after  prefented  a  work,  to  it,  entitled,  ll  Des  Tra- 
vaux  de  la  Gaffe  des  Sciences,  Morales,  &  Politiques." 

-f  Certain  male  and  female  intriguers,  fo  denominated,  in  the 
printed  correfpondence,  who  infifted  on  a  furn  of  money  as  the 
Jine  qua  non  of  the  treaty. 

Itl 
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It  appears,  indeed,  from  a  letter,  publifhed  moft 
probably  at  his  own  requeft,  that  the  fubjeft  of  a 
loan  was  ftarted  by  the  minifter  himfelf;  and  furely 
the  idea  of  a  free  state  ipurchzCwg  forgivenefs  by 
means  of  Batavian  infcriptions,  is  a  very  equivocal, 
fpecimen  of  political  morality ! 

FOUQUIER  TINVILLE. 

Without  fuch  an  inftrument  as  this  in  the  charac- 
ter of  accufateur  public  (attorney-general),  the  defigns 
of  the  tyrant  Robefpierre  muft  always  have  remain- 
ed iacomplele.  Appius  Claudius  himfelf  was  de- 
firous  of  preserving  due  form  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  courts  of  juftice:  but  our  own  country  furnifhesv 
us  with  an  inftance,  in  the  adminiftration  of  a  Jeffe~ 
riesy  how  much  evidences  and  juries  may  be  fafhion* 
ed  to  the  purpofes  of  revenge  and  tyranny. 

This  real  ame  damnee  of  the  chief  of  the  Decem- 
'  viri,  attended  upon  his  matter  every  evening,  to  re- 
ceive inftrudtions  for  difpofing  of  the  accufed  the 
next  day,  on  their  trial.  Sixty,  and  even  eighty  poor- 
mi  ferable  devoted  creatures,  were  often  huddled  to- 
gether in  one  afte  d'accufation  (indi&ment),  although 
it  was,  perhaps,  the  firfl  time  they  had  ever  feer* 
each  other  face  to  face  ;  and  fometimes  the  witnef- 
fes,  whether  for  or  againft  them,  would  be  interrupt- 
ed in  the  midft  of  their  depofitions  by  this  fanguin- 
ary  tool,  with  the  remark  :  "  I  dare  fay,  citizens  ju- 
rors, your  minds  are  made  up  refpe&ing  the  guilt  of 
the  accufed. M  To  which,  being  under  his  abfolute 
diredion,  they  would  reply  ia  the  affiraaative  :  on 
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this  fentence  !was  pafied  upon  them,  and  in  a  few 
hours  afterwards  carried  into  execution. 

On  the  firft  of  Auguft,  after  dethroning  the  chiefs, 
"and  Dumas,  the  judge,  of  the  tribunal,  Fouquier 
was  ordered  by  the  Convention  to  be  taken  into 
cuftody  *.  He  made  an  able  defence,  the  chief  plea 
of  which  was,  that  he  could  not  decline  the  office, 
and  that  he  afled  in  obedience  to  commands  which 
were  not  to  be  difputed,  being  the  higheft  authority 
in  the  Republic.  But  being  now  tried  by  judges  of 
different  difpofitions  to  thofe  who  had  before  prefided 
in  that  court,  they  told  him,  that  the  commands  he 
had  received,  by  his  own  account,  were  inhuman,  that 
his  compliance  with  them  was  criminal,  and  that  his 
life  was  but  a  miferable  atonement  for  the  many 
thoufands  he  had  fported  with,  under  a  falfe  appear- 
ance  of  juftice.  His  condemnation  was  an  awful  j 
leflbn  to  thofe-  who-  may  hope  to  fkreen  themfelves  j 
from  the  penalty  of  cruelly,  under  the  ple-a  of  im- 
jplicit  obedience. 

The  countenance  of  Fouquier  Trnville  was  a* 
dark  as  his  mind.  He  was  rather  tall,  of  an  atrabi- 
larious  complexion,  and  about  forty-eight  years  of 
age.  He  was  a  native  of  Heronelle,  and  had  been 
ah  under  clerk  in  the  office*  of  the  Lieutenant  of  the 
Police*  till  the  year  1788. 
»" "      1  ....  j     1 . .      1  ..  hi        1    ■ . .      1     ...  — 

*  Fouquier  Tinville  was  arretted'.  /Vuguft;  ix  17.94,  and  re- 
mained in  pri/on  until  the  yih  ol  May,  1795,  when  he  was  con- 
demned, and  executed  next  day, 

CARAT. 
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G.AKAT. 

Ff  the  feeds  of  the  French  Revolution  ex i (led  \m 
the  abufes  of  the  government,  it  is  certain,  that  the 
men  of  letters  gave  them  both  vegetation  and  growth  ; 
of  thefe  labourers,  the  object  of  our  prefent  notice 
is  acknowledged  to  have  been  one  of  the  moft  emi- 
nent. 

His  literary  talents  and  attainments  pointed  him 
out  as  a  proper  deputy  for  the  tiers  etat  in  the  firft 
National  AiTembly. 

He  was  not  a  Girondift,  or,  in  other  words,  of  that 
party,  at  the  head  of  which  flood  Briflbt ;  although 
he  confeffes  it  was  to  his  influence,  united  with  that 
of  Condorcet  and  Rabaut  de  St.  Etienne,  that  he 
owed  his  appointment  as  a  minifter  of  juftice  on  the 
9th  of  Oftober,  1792.  He  was  alfo,  in  his  capacity 
as  a  man  of  learning,  chofen  a  cominhTary  of  public 
inftru6Hon,  a  poft  as  honourable  and  ufeful  as  any 
in  the  Republic. 

Being  pofTefTed  of  much  modefly,  he  fpoke  but 
rarely  in  the  legiflature,  though  he  wrote  a  great 
deal  in  one  of  the  diurnal  prints  *  of  that  period.  He 
never  was  prefident,  fecretary,  or  member  of  any 
committee  ;  and  this  alone  conllitutes  a  brevet  of  ex- 
emption from  the  imputation  of  his  being  an  am^ 
bitious  man. 

He  accompanied  the  French  plenipotentiary  to 
England,  in  April,  1792,  and  afliited  the  embaffy  by 
his  pen  ;  though,  being  an  ex-conjlituent,  he  could  not 

*  The  Journal  de  Paris. 
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fuftain  any  public  character.  He  alfo  replied  to  the 
proclamation  which  was,  at  that  time,  iffued  by  the 
governors  of  Belgium,  in  which  the  principles  of  the 
French  Revolution  had  been  egregioufly  mifrepre- 
fented.  He  had  before  written  a  treatife,  entitled, 
4i  The  Art  of  conftrufling  Society, "  upon  "  the 
Reprefentative  Syftem,"  as  the  beft  form  of  a  re- 
publican government  among  a  great  people.  Being 
without  fortune,  and  (as  he  fays)  "  obliged  to  live  on 
the  world,"  he  compiled  the  article  in  one  of  the 
Gazettes,  under  the  head  Convention,  and  there  it 
was  he  manifefted  that  independence  of  mind  which 
has  fecured  to  him  fo  much  efteem,  after  the  paflions 
of  his  countrymen  have,  in  a  great  meafure,  fub- 
fided. 

His  reputation  for  the  love  of  probity,  occafioned 
him  to  be  recently  nominated  one  of  the  candidates 
to  the  vacancy  in  the  Directory,  in  the  room  of  Car- 
Tiot,  Though  he  was  not  elevated  to  that  high  port, 
another  important  fituation  was  foon  affigned  to  him. 

This  was  the  embaiTy  to  Naples,  whither  he  re- 
paired ;  and  on  his  being  prefented  to  the  court,  ad- 
dreiTed  the  King  and  Queen,  in  a  fpeech,  the  like  of 
which  was  perhaps  never  uttered  before  crowned  heads% 
in  modern  times. 

This,  of  courfe,  gave  great  offence  to  their  Ma- 
jefties,  who  however  concealed  their  refentment,  as 
France  was  at  that  moment  uncommonly  powerful  in 
the  Mediterranean,  and  had  a  large,  well  difciplined 
army,  on  the  frontiers.  But  thefe  were  not  the  only 
mortifications  to  which  the  king  and  his  confoft 

were 
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were  obliged  to  fubmit.  The  new  minifter  infifted, 
that  the  "  friends  of  France"  mould  be  liberated 
from  prifon ;  and  fuch  was  his  influence  at  that  mo- 
ment, that  Medici,  one  of  the  ringleaders  in  the 
late  feditions,  is  reported  to  have  been  acquitted  by 
the  judges  appointed  to  try  him.  His  Majefly  is 
faid  to  have  infifted  on  a  revifion  of  the  fentence, 
which  however  was  fully  confirmed. 

The  Court  of  Naples,  incenfed  at  the  interference 
of  the  French  Minifter,  and  affronted  at  the  high  and 
menacing  tone  of  one  of  his  notes,  difpatched  a  mef- 
fenger  to  the  Diredtory,  to  complain  of  his  conduct, 
but  no  fatisfaction  whatever  was  obtained. 

He  was  however  recalled  foon  after,  and  was  fuc- 
ceeded  by  Lacombe  St.  Michel,  during  whofe  million 
Lord  Nelfon's  viclory  occurred,  on  which  the  Nea- 
politan cabinet  threw  off  the  mafk,  and  commenced 
a  new  war  with  the  French  nation,  the  event  of 
which  is  known  to  every  one. 

BARNAVE, 

Next  to  Mirabeau,  the  mod  confpicuous  membei 
of  the  firft  National,  or  Constituent  Affembly,  was 
originally  a  native  of  Grenoble,  and  an  advocate  in 
its  parliament.  While  running  fo  brilliant  a  career, 
his  age  did  not  exceed  twenty-feven  years.  It  would 
be  impoffible  for  us,  even  in  the  compafs  of  this  vo- 
lume, to  do  complete  juftice  to  the  character  of  this 
extraordinary  young  man  :  his  hiftory  wholly  in- 
cludes that  of  the  firft  three  years  of  the  Revolution. 
It  will  fuffice  for  our  purpofe,  to  rilake  a  fele&ion  of 
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the  moft  important  fa£ls  in  which  he  was  the  chief' 
a&or. 

On  the  famous  20th  of  June,  1789,  when  the 
National  Affembly  met  in  the  tennis-court  fie  jeu  de 
paumej  at  Verfailles,  Barnave  exhibited,  for  the  firft 
time,  his  wonderful  powers  of  eloquence,  in  a  fpeech, 
the  obje£t  of  which  was  to  prove,  that  there  exiited 
in  the  King's  council  an  intention  to  diflblve  the 
States-General,  and  that  the  AflTembly  ought  to  take 
■  an  oath  never  to  feparate,  until  the  obje&s  of  their 
miffion  had  been  completely  attained. 

On  the  24th  of  the  fame  month,  he  moved,  con- 
trary to  the  King's  exprefs  order,  that  the  fittings  of 
the  Affembly  fhould  be  made  public  ;  it  being  Angu- 
lar, he  faid,  that  the  nation  fhould  be  refufed  admit- 
tance into  the  national  aifembly.  He  was  the  chief  au- 
thor of  the  law  which  was  enafled  in  O&ober,  1789, 
decreeing,  that  no  bankrupt,  or  infolvent  debtor, 
fhould  become  a  member  of  any  municipality,  or  of 
the  provincial  and  national  affembljes.  At  this  period, 
he,  however,  difgraced  his  philosophical  chara&er, 
by  an  expreffion,  uttered  in  the  heat  of  debate — Ce 
Jang  holt  ih  don  ft  pur  ?—JVasy  then,  that  blood  Jo 
-pure? — on  an  occafion,  when  moderate  men  were 
denouncing  the  affaiTinations  committed  by  the  Pari- 
fian  mob  upon  the  King's  life-guards  in  Verfailles, 
on  the  memorable  night  of  the  5th  of  0<£lober. 

Barnave  was  perpetually  upon  the  ftage  during  the 
whole  year  of  1790.  In  the  fitting  of  the  12th  of 
March,  he  was  the  member  who  moved  for  the  fup- 
preffion  of  the   religious  orders What  I propofe  is 
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not  for  our  own  benefit  (faiJ  he,  with  his  ufual  elo- 
quence), //  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  religious  perfons  them- 
f elves  ;  it  is  not  wey  but  they>  who  fland  in  need  of  that 
freedom  which  they  have  fo  imprudently  alienated.  We 
ought  to  abolijh  thofe  reflraints,  even  though  we  Jhould  be 
lofers  by  our  conducl :  I  am  not  propojing  a  financial  ope- 
ration^ but  a  moral  and  political  arrangement. 

The  fitting  of  the  22d  of  June  was  wholly  occu- 
pied by  Barnave,  in  oppofition  to  Mirabeau,  on  the 
queftion  of  the  power  to  be  delegated  to  the  King  of 
making  war  and  peace  :  his  fpeeches  on  this  occadon 
are  efteemed  the  bed  he  ever  delivered. 

He  was  a  fteady  promoter  of  the  emancipation  of 
the  negroes  in  the  colonies  ;   and  having  carried  his 
point,  he  wrote  forne  inftru ftions  on  the  bed  mode  of 
convoking  the  colonial   affemblies.       His  condu6t, 
however,  in   this    affair,  was   highly  disapproved  of 
by  the  French  politicians,  who  imagined,  that  an  un- 
bounded liberty  to  the  negroes  would  be  fatal  to  the 
Weft  Indies.     Some  of  them*  who  gave  Barnave  full 
credit  for  the  goodnefs   of  his  intentions,   afcribed 
his  conduct  {imply  to 'his  violent  patriotifm  ;   others 
thought,  however,  that  he  ought  to  be  judicially  con- 
demned for  his  ralhnefs.     Of  the  latter  opinion  was 
the  author  of  a  pamphlet,   entitled,    The  Portrait  of 
the  French  Legifiators,  publiflied  at  Paris  in  the  year 
1791. 

Barnave,  like  the  greater  part  of  the  conflituents, 
was  attached  to  a  limited  monarchy.  He  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  National  Affembly,  jointly  with  La- 
tour-Maubourg,  and  Petion,  to  meet  the  royal/amily, 
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when  returning  to  Paris,  after  their  flight  to  Va- 
rennes. 

The  three  deputies  were  feated  in  the  fame  car- 
riage with  the  King  and  Queen  ;  and  it  was  obvious, 
that  both  of  them  beftowed  upon  Barnave  fo  mark- 
ed a  degree  of  preference,  as  greatly  to  exafperatc 
the  others.  This  flattering  condudt,  aided  by  the 
winning  addrefs  of  her  Majefty,  and  the  affefting 
point  of  view  in  which  they  appeared,  had  the  effect 
of  converting  Barnave  to  their  intereft.  In  the  fub- 
fequent  ftruggles,  therefore,  he  lent  his  fupport  to 
the  royal  party,  with  fo  much  energy  and  fuccefs, 
that  he  obtained  a  degree  of  oblivion  for  the  condudl 
of  the  court  in  that  affair*. 

Upon  theconclufion  of  the  feffion  of  the  National 
AtTembly,  Barnave  was  appointed,  by  his  country- 
men, mayor  of  Grenoble.  He  likewife  married  the 
only  daughter  of  a  conjeiller  des  aides>  of  the  fame  city, 
with  a  dowry  of  700, coo  livres. 

He  did  not,  however,  long  enjoy  either  dignity  or 
fortune.  In  the  year  1794,  when  a  perfecution  was 
begun  by  the  terrori/is,  againft  all  thofe  who  were 
£onJlituentsy  or  confidered  as  well-affe6ied  to  monar- 
chy, Barnave  was  feized  by  the  revolutionary  com- 
mittee of  Grenoble,  and  transferred  to  the  bloody 
and  unfparing  tribunal  of  Dumas,  in  Paris.  His 
behaviour,  during  his  mock  trial,   was  refolute  and 

*  This  occurrence  undoubtedly  occafioned  the  lois  of  his  po- 
pulaiity.  His  behaviour  towards  the  royal  family  foon  became 
the  jeft  of  the  public,  and  to  every  enquiry  about  Barnave  the  an- 
fwer  was— u  11  eft  cruellement  aitendri  aufort  dufamilh  royale.** 

highly 
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highly  intrepid.  On  the  queftion  of  the  prefident, 
why  he  became  aRoyalift?  he  boldly  anfwered — 
"  1  was  the  moft  zealous  advocate  of  freedom  fo  long  as 
it  was  founded  upon  the  principles  of  philofophy  ;  but  I 
detejl  it>  as  a  tool  of  mif chief ,  in  the  hands  of  mifcreants 
like  you" 

This  great  man  was  fent  to  the  guillotine  on  the 
12th  of  April,  1794,  in  the  33d  year  of  his  age. 

Barnave's  eloquence  is  faid  to  have  been  the  effedt 
of  long  (tudy,  joined  to  profeffional  praftice  at  the 
bar,  and  neither  natural  nor  affedting,  efpecially  when 
compared  with  the  fafcinating  fpeeches  of  Mirabeau, 
The  latter  was  the  orator,  the  former  the  rhetorician. 

Barnave  poflefTed  confiderable  perfonal  courage. 
In  a  duel,  which  took  place  in  1790,  between  him 
and  de  Cazales,  who  had  called  him  a  banditto,  the 
feconds  reported,  that  he  waited  with  great  fang 
froidy  and  an  unmoved  countenance,  while  his  anta- 
gonift  ground  the  flint  of  his  piftol,  which  would  not 
ftrike  fire  ! 

BUONARROTI. 

Philip  Buonarroti,  born  at  Florence,  in  the  year 
1760,  was  of  noble  extrad ion,  and  defcended  in  a 
right  line  from  the  celebrated  Michael  Jngelo. 

He  was  educated. at  the  univerfity  of  Pi  fa,  where 
he  difcovered  great  energy  of  mind,  and  an  indefati- 
gable zeal  for  ftudy.  Pie  addidted  himfelf  in  parti- 
cular to  the  cultivation  of  philofophy,  politics,  and 
hiflory.  He  alfo  exhibited  a  favourable  fpecimen  of 
his  talents  by  means  of  differtations  and  elTays  on  a 
variety  of  fubjedts. 

R6  Thefe 
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Thefe  promifing  difpofitions  ingratiated  him  with 
the  Grand  Duke,  Leopold,  who  made  it  a  point  to 
favour  all  the  descendants  of  the  illuftrious  men  of 
Florence,  and  efpecially  the  families  of  Buonarroti, 
Vefpucci,  and  Galilei,  whofe  anceftors  had  done  fo 
much  honour  to  that  Athens  of  Italy. 

As  foon  as  Buonarroti  had  left  the  univerfity,  the 
Grand  Duke  created  him  a  Knight  of  the  order  of  St. 
Stephen,  and  offered  him  a  diftinguifhed  place  in  his 
court,  with  a  large  penfion.  He  was  fully  fenfible 
of  thefe  marks  of  favour,  and  actually. accepted  the 
order  of  knighthood,  but  declined  the  place  at  court, 
as  it  wroiild  have  been  inconfiftent  with  the  profecu- 
tion  of  his  ftudies. 

When  the  French  Revolution  took  place,  Buonar- 
roti wras  too  great  an  adept  in  politics  not  to  approve 
of  it,  and  too  fincere  to  conceal  his  opinions;  the 
Grand  Duke,  upon  this,  exiled  him  fro'm  Tufcany. 
He  immediately  took  refuge  in  Corfica,  with  his 
wife  and  children  ;  and  foon  after  his  arrival  began 
to  publilh  a  patriotic  journal,  entitled,  "  LAmico 
delta  Liberia  Italica  ," — "  The  Friend  of  Italian  Li- 
lerty." 

The  Conftituent  Affembly  having  finifhed  its  func- 
tions, and  the  Corfican  deputies  being  returned  from 
Paris,  Sajiceti  was  glad  to  find  an  old  friend  in  his 
native  country. 

Not  long  after  this  period  (in  2792)  the  fecond  le- 
giflature  was  diffolved,  and  a  National  Convention 
fummoned.  Saliceti  being  eleded  to  it,  prevailed  on 
Buonarroti  to  accompany  him  to  Faiis,  where,  in  his 

opinion, 
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opinion,  his  talents  and  labours  would  be  exceedingly 
ufeful  to  the  caufe  of  liberty.  He  accordingly  re- 
paired thither,  was  received  with  the  higheft  marks 
of  efteem  by  the  Republicans,  and  adopted  into  the 
famous  popular  fociety  of  the  Friends  of  Liberty^  bet- 
ter known  under  the  name  of  the  Jacobins.  In  this 
fituation  he  became  intimately  conne&ed  with  Ri- 
cord,  Languelor,  Vadier,  and  many  others  of  the 
Mountain  party. 

Three  or  four  months  after  the  convocation  of  the 
National  Convention  (in  the  winter  of  1792),  an 
infurredtion  broke  out  in  Corfica  ;  and  it  being  ne- 
ceffary  to  fend  a  cojnmiffioner  there  with  full  pow- 
ers, the  choice  fell  on  Buonarroti,  who  was  pofTefTed 
of  ail  the  perfonal  and  local  requifites.  He  accord- 
ingly repaired  to  that  ifland,  and  did  every  thing  in 
his  power  to  reftore  order,  but  he  proved  unfuccefs- 
ful.  A  confpiracy  was  formed  by  the  Royalifts  to 
aflailinate  him  ;  and,  indeed,  he  was  one  night  ac- 
tually aflaulted  by  them  in  his  own  houfe,  and  made 
his  efcape  through  a  window,  amidft  a  difcharge  of 
piftols. 

Buonarroti  was  lucky  enough  to  retire  in  fafety 
from  Corfica,  and  to  return  to  Paris.  From  his 
known  zeal  and  energy,  a  new  and  more  dangerous 
commiilion  wasentrufted  to  him.  Lyons  was  agitated 
by  a  ftrong  counter-revolutionary  fpirit ;  but  the  ex- 
ecutive council  ftill  hoped  to  be  able  to  eradicate  its 
fpirit  of  royallfm  and  fanaticlfm  by  fair  means,  Buo- 
narroti and  Maillot,  another  active  patriot,  were 
therefore  fent  thither  as  commiffioners. 

During 
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During  their  journey,  this  miflion  aflfumed  a  more 
ferious  afpe£t,  for  the  famous  Mayor,  Challier,  had 
already  been  judicially  affaffinated.  The  fame  fate 
was  defigned  for  Buonarroti  and  Maillot  ;  and,  as 
foon  as  they  reached  the  infurgent  city,  they  were 
flopped,  and  carried  before  the  prefident  of  the  rebel- 
lious feflions.  They  were  then  put  into  prifon,  and 
tried.  But  on  the  eve  of  the  day  appointed  for  their 
execution,  Collot  d'Herbois  arrived,  and  the  Repub- 
lican arniy  entering  the  place,  Buonarroti  and  his 
colleague  were  faved. 

Buonarroti  now  entreated  Collot  d'Herbois  that 
he  might  be  Rationed  in  a  more  peaceable  fituation, 
fince  he  had  twice  efcaped  the  danger  of  aiTaffina- 
tion.  Collot,  therefore,  recommended  him  to  his 
colleagues,  Ricord  and  Robcfj  ierre  the  Younger, 
who  were  on  million  at  Nice,  and  by  them  he  was 
appointed  a  member  of  the  Military  Tribunal  of  the 
army  of  Italy  ;  but  he  did  not  remain  long  in  that 
itation. 

In  the  courfe  of  the  next  fpring  (April,  1794)  the 
Republicans  made  further  conquefts  in  the  domi- 
nions of  the  King  of  Sardinia,  and  the  reprefentative 
com miffi oners  (Ricord  and  Robefpierre  the  Younger) 
feeling  the  neceffity  of  employing,  within  thofe  new 
acquifitions,  a  man  acquainted  with  the  Italian  lan- 
guage, and  who  pofTefTed  fome  knowledge  of  the  man- 
ners of  the  Piedmontefe,  appointed  Buonarroti  agent 
of  the  Republic  in  all  the  conquered  countries. 

It  was  in  this  new  fituation  that  he  exhibited  a 
degree  of  juftice  and  dilintereftednefs,  which  ac- 
quired 
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quired  him  great  celebrity  in  the  eyes  both  of  the 
French  and  of  the  Italians.  Although  at  the  head 
of  an  irnmenfe  adminiflration,  he  not  only  proved 
himfelf  inacceffible  to  bribery  and  peculation,  but  ac- 
tually expended  the  produce  of  all  his  appointments 
in  relieving  and  fuccouring  patriots  and  foldiers  who 
hazarded  their  lives  for  their  country.  Being  afked 
why  he  preferred  poverty  to  affluence,  he  replied, 
that  his  only  motive  in  coming  to  France  was  to  be 
ferviceable  to  the  caufe  of  liberty,  and  that  if  he  had 
preferred  riches  he  would  not  have  left  his  profperous 
lituation  in  Florence. 

The  death  of  Robefpierre  produced  great  changes 
in  the  French  government.  A  new  party  arofe, 
which  endeavoured  to  annihilate  all  thofe  who  had 
been  in  power  during  the  revolutionary  adminiftra- 
tion  which  preceded. 

In  the  winter  of  1795,  orders  were  ifTued  by  the 
Committee  of  General  Security  tO'dtizen  Tureau, 
the  reprefentative  at  Nice,  to  imprifon  Buonarroti, 
and  fend  him  to  Paris.  Tureau,  who  efteemed  Buo- 
narroti, could  not  help  exclaiming  publicly,  "  Voila 
encore  une  vi clime  du  Freronif me  V  (for  Freron  was 
confidered  at  the  head  of  the  prevailing  party). 

He  did  this  that  the  order  might  be  divulged,  and 
that  Buonarroti,  having  timely  notice,  might  take 
proper  (reps  for  his  prefervation  ;  he  even  delayed 
executing  the  commands  of  the  committee  for  ten 
days.  His  fcherne  fucceeded  ;  and  Buonarroti  was 
informed  of  his  impending  fate.  His  fecretary  ad- 
vifed  him  to  efcape,  and  convey  away  the  money  that 

was 
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was  in  thecheftof  the  adminiftration,  which  amount* 
ed  to  about  300,000  French  livres.  Buonarroti  highly 
refenting  this  advice,  replied  with  firmnefs — "  Why 
jhould  I  leave  fo  laje  a  Jlain  upon  my  character?  Have 
I  been  guilty  of  any  crime  ?  I  truff  I  jhall  not  be  pro- 
Jcribed  while  innocent.  Should  it  happen  fo>  have  not 
Tbemijhcles  and  Camillus  undergone  the  fame  fate  ?  I 
yield  to  my  uejlinyy  and  conjent  to  go  to  prifon,  and  await 
the  event  0}  my  trial" 

Buonarroti  was  accordingly  feized  by  the  gendar- 
merie>  and  carried  to  Paris.  He  fuffered  the  greateft 
diftrefs  in  the  prifon  Du  PJeffis,  and  endeavoured  to 
earn  a  fubfiltence  while  detained  there  by  teaching 
mufic.  Unfhaken  in  his  principles,  he  was  not  dif- 
couragedby  his  confinement  and  diftrefs.  c*  I find" 
laid  he,  "  that  Rouffeau  was  altogether  right,  when  he 
recommended  to  his  Emihus  te  attainment  cf  Jo  me  art, 
%vkieh  might  prove  ufeful  to  him  in  time  of  want.  1 1: 
Jludied  mufic  for  my  recreation  ,  /  am  now  obliged  to  have 
rccourje  to  it  for  my  fubfijience" 

Buonarroti  was  cr;  in  this  prifon  when  the 

conteft  took  place  between  the  National  Convention 
and  the  fections  at  Paris.  Being  aiked  whether  he 
did  not  rejoice  to  fee  the  Convention  menaced  by  the 
fame  Royalifts  whom  the  Freronian  fa&ion  had  ca- 
reiTed  r  He  anfwered,  with  his  ufual  patriotifm,  "  that 
he  j  ed  all  perfonal  rcfentment  to  the  public  welfare  , 

and  that  if  the  Convention  wanted  a  fddier  to  fight  for  the 
public  caufey  he  would  reuaily  take,  up  arms  in  their  be- 
half  although  he  had  experienced  the  great eji  injujhee 
from  them." 

Some 
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Some  days  prior  to  the  famous  1 3th  Vendemiaire, 
a  general  amnefty  was  proclaimed  to  all  the  confin- 
ed patriots,  and  Buonarroti  on  this  was  fet  at  liberty. 
As  foon  as  the  new  conftitution  was  organized, 
many  of  the  moil  zealous  of  the  Republicans  fufpedt- 
ed  that  it  was  not  fufficienily  democratical.  They 
feared  that  ariilocracy  might,  fooner  or  later,  rear  its 
head.  They  therefore  inftituted  a  popular  fociety  in 
an  apartment  near  the  Pantheon,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  watch  the  conduct  of  the  government.  Of 
this,  the  firft  prefident  wras  the  famous  painter,  Da- 
vid ;  and  Buonarroti  fucceeded  him.  Their  meet- 
ings continued  almoll  the  whole  winter  qf  1796,  but 
the  Dire&ory  at  length  deemed  it  prudent  to  fupprefs 
this  new  club. 

About  that  time,  the  famous  confpiracy  of  Drouet? 
and  Baboeuf  was  difcovered,  and  Buonarroti,  as  well 
as  fome  other  ex-deputies  of  the  Convention,  were 
implicated  in  it.  The  fcheme  of  this  infurreilion 
was  to  overturn  the  conftitution  of  1795,  which  they 
called  the  patrician  code  of  BoiflTy  d'Anglas,  and  to  re- 
new that  of  1793,  the  true  democratic  conftitution, 
founded  on  the  principles  of  Thomas  Paine.  The 
dialogue  which  took  place  between  the  prefident  of 
the  military  commiflion,  appointed  by  the  Directory, 

and  Buonarroti  was  curious. 

■ 

"  Did  you  confpire  ?"  faid  the  Prefident. 
"  Yes  !"  anfwered  Buonarroti. 
"  What  motive  induced  you  to  confpire  ?" 
"  The  love  of  mankind." 

ft  What  were  the  principles  which  directed  you.?,> 

"The 
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u  The  rights  of  man.5' 

"  But  did  you  intend  to  overthrow  the  prefent 
conftitution  ?" 

u  Yes  ;  and  till  I  ceafe  to  live,  I  will  ever  con- 
fpire  againft  tyrants  ;  was  it  worth  while  to  fhed  the 
blood  of  two  millions  of  citizens,  in  order  to  reftore 
flavery  again?  Was  it  worth  while  to  crufh  the  ci- 
devanty  in  order  to  bow  to  the  ci-apres  ?" 

u  But  are  you  not  a  foreigner  r" 

u  No  man  is  an  alien  to  the  caufe  of  human  na- 
ture." 

During  the  confinement  of  Buonarroti,  the  Prince 
Gorfini,  ambaffador  from  the  prefent  Grand  Duke  of 
Tufcany,  intimated  to  him,  that  he  would  intercede 
with  the  Directory,  and  procure  him  his  liberty,  and 
that  his  fentence  mould  limply  be  banilhment  from 
France,  if  he  would  engage  to  return  to  Florence, 
and  refume  his  former  rank.  Buonarroti  replied, 
that  he  had  relinquifhed  his  rank  for  ever  in  Italy  ; 
that  he  was  a  friend  to  freedom,  and  that  he  wifhed 
to  remain  in  France,  to  enjoy  the  vejiigia  niorientis  li- 
bertatis  ! 

This  magnanimous  and  accompli  (bed  err  rafter 
was  afterwards  fent,  along  with  the  other  prifoners, 
before  the  high  national  court  at  Vendome.  The 
Paris  newfpapers  pafled  high  encomiums  on  the  ele- 
gant and  philofophical  fpeeches  which  he  made  before 
his  judges,  notwithstanding  which,  we  learn  by  pof- 
terior  accounts,  that  Baboeuf  and  another  were  con- 
demned to  death  ;  and  that  the  gallant  and  unfortu- 
nate Buonarroti  was  fentenced,  on  the  28th  of  May, 
to  be  tranfported  to  Guiana ! 

JOSEPH 
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JOSEPH  LEBON, 

Whofe  cruelties  at  Arras,  and  in  the  northern  de- 
partments of  France,  rivalled  thofe  of  the  fanguinary 
Carrier  on  the  coafts  of  the  ocean,  was  originally  a 
prieft  of  the  Oratory. 

He  was  afterwards  profeflbr  of  rhetoric,  either  at 
Beaune  or  Dijon,  in  Burgundy  ;  and  vicar  (cure)  in 
the  department  by  which  he  was  elected  a  membei 
of  the  Convention. 

In  this  fituation,  his  fanaticifm  brought  on  fo  out- 
rageous a  fit  of  madnefs,  that  it  was  neceflary  to  chain 
him  down  during  his  cure.  At  the  Revolution,  he 
haddifcarded  all  the  tenets  of  the  Catholics,  and  af- 
fumed  the  title  of  prieft  of  the  Almighty,  which  he 
alfo  laid  afide  ;  at  lad  he  profefled  himfelf  openly  an 
Atheift.  Such  was  the  fingular  progrefs  of  religious 
opinions  in  the  mind  of  this  fanguinary  monfter  ! 

It  was  not  till  he  was  fent  as  commiffioner  of  the 
legiflative  body,  into  the  department  of  the  North, 
that  he  difcovered  that  atrocious  difpofition,  of  which 
the  following  words,  in  a  letter  to  the  diftrift  of  St. 
Omer,  exhibit  an  early  indication  : — 4<  Do  not  let  a 
fingle  rich  man,  or  a  man  of  fenfe,  efcape  imprifon- 
ment,  tinlefs  he  has  (hown  himfelf  a  llrong  and  early 
friend  to  the  Revolution.,, 

In  the  popular  focieties  he  ufed  to  fay — "  Sans  cu+ 
kites,  it  is  for  you  that  we  guillotine  ;  if  the  guillo- 
tine be  flopped,  you  will  bedeftitute  of  everything — 
you  will  ftarve.  It  is  high  time  for  the  fans  culottes 
to  fupplant  the  rteh."     His  affection  for  the  poor 

was, 
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was,  however,  entirel  otten,   when,  by  the  fol- 

lowing curious  ir.  ,   he  ordered  all  the  inhabi- 

tants of  the  village  oi  which  ht  had  been  vicar,  to  be 
fent  to  gaol  : 

ki  In  the  name  of  the  French  people,  Jofcph  Le- 
bon,  charges  the  municipal  officers  of  Neuville-la- 
Liberie,  to  take  into  c  ,  and  convey  to  Arras,  all 

the  males  and  females  who,  in  1792,  and  in  1793* 
did  not  attend  the  maiTes  of  the  constitutional  priefts  ; 
a  necefTary  folly  in  thofe  days." 

At  Arras,  he  had  cStablifhed  a  revolutionary  tri- 
bunal, the  members  of  which  he  u fed  to  imprifon, 
when  the  fentences  they  pronounced  had  not  gratified 
his  infatiable  thirSt  for  biood.  On  the  days  of  exe- 
cution (his  favourite  feftivals!)  he  ufed  to  run  about 
the  Streets,  with  the  collar  of  his  fhirt  unbuttoned, 
dragging  a  huge  fcymitar  after  him,  and  crying  out : 
€i  Their  bufinefs  is  done — you  will  fee  them  go  by 
prefently",  in  their  way  to  the  fcaffold."  After  this 
he- constantly  dined  with  the  judges,  the  jurors,  and 
the  common  hangman. 

Armed  with  his  long  fabre,  and  with  ptStols  in  his 
girdle,  he  was  conftamly  flying  backward  and  for- 
ward between  Arras  and  Cambray,  accompanied  by 
executioners,  a  guillotine,  a  band  of  mufic,  and  play- 
ers, who  called  themfelves  the  revoluiionary  company. 
One  of  the  hangmen  who  had  been  barbarous  enough 
to  thruSl  a  bleeding  head  into  the  face  of  a  condemn- 
ed man,  Standing  on  the  fcaffold,  was  a  great  favour- 
ite of  Lcbon's.  Sometimes  he  would  come  himfelf 
to  count  the  heads  that  had  been  cut  off;  and  once, 

at 
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-at  Arras,  he  harangued  the  populace  out  of  a  window 
immediately  over  the  guillotine,  while  the  execu- 
tioner was  performing  his  bloody  tafk. 

When  the  reign  of  the  Terrorifts  was  over,  Jo- 
feph  Lebon  was  one  of  the  chiefs  who  fuffered  the 
punifliment  due  to  their  enormous  crimes.  His  own 
head  then  fell  beneath  the  guillotine,  whichhe  had 
fo  often  fupplied  with  vi&ims — a  poor  compenfatioh 
for  the  unheard-of  cruelties  with  which  he  had  de- 
-folated  and  terrified  the  northern  departments  of 
France ! 

THE  DUKE.DE  ROCHEFOUCAULD. 

The  blood  of  the  nobles  and  priefls  murdered  in 
the  prifons  of  Paris,  at  the  beginning  of  September, 
1793,  was  ftill  flowing,  when  that  of  a  more  illuf- 
trious  vi&im  than  any  of  them  was  fhed,  at  a  diftance 
from  the  capital. 

This  was  Rochefoucauld,  a  ci-devant  duke,  and 
member  of  the  Conftituent  AiTembly,  where  he  had 
often  difplayed  thofe  talents  which  for  two  centuries 
paft  had  been  hereditary  in  his  family.  He  was  par- 
ticularly (kilful  in  finance,  and  was  generally  the  re- 
porter of  the  committee  appointed  to  watch  over  that 
branch  of  the  public  fervice.  His  condudt  was  uni- 
formly governed  by  the  principles  of  the  founded 
philofophy,  and  all  his  views  directed  toward' the 
public  advantage. 

The  Commune  at  Paris  iflued  a  warrant  to  take 
him  into  cuftody  on  the  16th  of  Auguft  |  but  he  re- 
ceived timely  intimation  of  his  danger,  and  concealed 

himfelf 
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himfelf  for  a  fortnight  in  a  little  farm-houfe  on  one 
of  his  efiates,  fituated  in  the  midft  of  a  wood. 
Thinking  the  ftorm  was  then  blown  over,  he  had  the 
imprudence  to  join  his  family,  at  Forges.  No  fooner, 
however,  was  he  there,  than  fpies,  who,  doubtlefs 
had  been  fent  in  purfuit  of  him,  gave  information  of 
his  re-appearance  to  the  municipality  of  Paris,  by 
whom  the  warrant  for  his  apprehenfion  was  renew- 
ed, and  the  putting  of  it  into  execution  intrufted  to 
a  man  of  the  name  of  Bouvard,  an  inhabitant  of  Ver- 
non. 

Bouvard  repaired  to  Forges  for  that  purpofe  on 
the  2d  of  September  ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  evening 
of  the  following  day  that  he  fet  off  for  Gournai  with 
Rochefoucauld  and  his  family,  who  were  alfo  taken 
into  cuftody.  This  delay,  and  the  road  he  took,  gave 
room  to  fufpecl  that  he  was  waiting  till  a  band  of  af- 
faflins  (hould  be  organized.  It  is  certain  at  leaft 
that  he  contrived  to  reach  Gournai  on  a  market  day, 
as  if  he  meant  to  expofe  his  prifoner  to  the  fury  of 
the  aflembled  populace.  A  variety  of  obftacles  con- 
curring at  Gournai,  to  prevent  any  mifchief,  he  went 
on  to  Gifors,  where  the  mofl  ignorant  part  of  the  po- 
pulace, in  conjunction  with  a  battalion  of  national 
guards  that  happened  to  be  ftationed  there,  infilled, 
with  loud  cries,  that  M.  de  Rochefoucauld  fhould 
be  (hewn  to  them — with  what  intention,  was  but  too 
well  proved  by  the  event. ' 

Bouvard,  without  waiting  for  the  crowd  to  dif- 
perfe,  gave  orders  to  proceed,  as  he  faid,  to  Vernon  ; 
but  it  was  not  long  before  he  difcovered  the  purpofe 
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of  his  mind  ;  for  fcarcely  had  the  carriage  proceeded 
a  few  yards,  when  he  infilled  on  M.  de  Rochefou- 
cauld's getting  out,  and  walking  before  the  horfes, 
although  it  was  evident,  that  the  prilbner  would  have 
been  much  fafer  in  the  coach,  than  in  the  midft  of 
the  afTaiiins  by  whom  he  was  furrounded. 

At  the  extremity  of  the  fuburbs,  he  ordered  the 
carriages  and  the  efcort  to  (lop  ;  and  in  an  inftant 
M.  de  Rochefaucauld  was  aiTailed  with  pikes  and 
fabres,  and  deprived  of  life,  before  the  face  of  his 
wife  and  mother,  and  in  the  midft  of  the  conftituted 
authorities  of  Gifors,  of  the  national  guards,  and  a 
detachment  of  gendarmerie. — When  the  latter  were 
reproached  for  defending  him  no  better,  they  anfwer- 
ed,  that  his  life  was  not  to  be  faved,  and  that  it  was 
very  fortunate  his  family  did  not  lhare  his  fate ! 

This  atrocious  murder  was  committed  on  the  4th 
of  September,  1792,  about  three  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon. 

A  bafe  attempt  has  been  made  to  tarnifti  the  me- 
mory of  Condorcet,  by  infinuating,  that  he  was  privy 
to  the  murder  of  his  benefaSor,  but  it  is  equally 
cowardly  and  falfe. 

ALBITTE. 

Albitte  is  a  native  of  Dieppe,  in  Normandy.  He 
was  educated  for  the  profeilion  of  the  law,  but  had 
not  time  to  fettle  himfelf  in  bufinefs  before  the  Re- 
volution took  place. 

The  greateft  reproach  which  the  ariftocracy  have 
caft  on  the  National  Convention  is,  that  it  confided, 

for 
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for  the  mod  part,  of  young  barrifters  and  attorneys  ; 
who,  after  the  firft  and  fecond  emigrations,  which 
deprived  France  of  moft  of  the  men  of  the  firft-rate 
talents,  found  it  eafy  to  proclaim  their  abilities  by 
vehement  vociferations  and  incendiary  motions  in 
the  popular  focieties. 

Allowing  this  imputation  to  be  true  in  general,  it 
applies  to  no  perfon  more  than  it  does  to  Albitte. 
Indeed,  his  principal  merit  in  procuring  himfelfto 
be  appointed  a  deputy  to  the  National  Convention, 
was  the  zeal  and  afliduity  evinced  by  him  in  the  poli- 
tical clubs  of  his  diftrict. 

Albitte  was  a  zealous  Mountaineer,  as  well  as  a  Ja- 
cobin, and  a  Robefpierrift  in  every  fenfe  of  the  word. 
During  the  prevalence  of  that  faction,  he  was,  there- 
fore, conftantly  employed  in  millions  to  the  South, 
particularly  Lyons,  Savoy,  and  Nice. 

He  ferved  the  Republic  eifentially  while  in  this 
capacity,  and  acquired  the  reputation  of  a  man  of 
profound  underftanding.  He  was  accufed,  however, 
of  having  been  in  Lyons,  a  minifter  of  the  Fuftllades, 
projected  by  Collot  d'Herbois,  with  having  deliver- 
ed the  houfes  of  the  ariftocracy  in  that  unfortunate 
city  to  be  plundered  by  the  foldiers — with  having 
fubjedled  the  clergymen  in  Savoy  to  a  rigorous  re- 
fponfibility  for  all  events  which  had  a  tendency  to 
difturb  the  public  peace — and  with  having  oppreifed 
the  inhabitants  of  the  county  of  Nice  with  the  molt 
galling  requifitions. 

As  fopn  as  the  moderate  party  began  to  treat  for 
peace,  the  reprefentatives  of  the  people  on  miflion 
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were  recalled  to  Paris  ;  and  as  a  terrible  day  of  re- 
tribution hung  over  the  heads  of  the  Mountaineers, 
Albitte  was  not  likely  to  efcape.  After  the  revolt . 
of  the  1  ft  Prairial,  a  decree  of  arreft  was  accordingly 
ifTued  againft  him  and  many  others  of  his  friends, 
but  being  folely  grounded  on  the  circumftance  of 
their  having  formerly  belonged  to  the  once  famous 
Mountain,  it  was  highly  di (approved  of,  even  by  the 
ariftocracy  and  royalifts  themfelves.  Albitte  was  at 
length  fortunate  enough  to  make  his  efcape  from 
Paris,  and  to  find  refuge  in  his  native  department* 
.  It  appeared  afterwards,  however,  that  this  mea- 
fure  was  only  intended  to  prevent  the  Mountaineers 
from  throwing  obftacles  in  the  way  of  the  new  con- 
ftitution,  which  was  then  preparing,  for  no  fooner 
was  the  government  eftablifhed,  than  a  decree  of  am- 
nefty  was  published,  in  favour  of  all  perfons  culpa- 
ble on  account  of  their  priftine  opinions ;  and  the 
genuine  republican  fpirit  of  Albitte  was  fo  far  ad- 
mitted, that  he  was  appointed,  by  the  Directory,  a 
mayor,  or  prefident,  of  the  municipal  commiffion  of 
Dieppe,  the  place  of  his  nativity. 

If  we  may  credit  the  lately  fuppreffed  royalift  jour- 
nals of  Paris,  Albitte  was  one  among  the  many  Gran- 
gers and  departmental  men  who  were  fummoned  to 
Paris  to  fupport  the  caufe  of  the  Directory,  and  he 
is  acknowledged  to  have  been  one  of  the  mod  i^Xive. 
Suppofing  this  true,  could  any  thing  be  more  natu- 
ral than  that  the  Republic  fhould  be  fupported  hy 
her  founders?  They  are  compelled,  even  in  their 
Vol.  I.  S      *  own 
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own  defence,  to  make  a  common  caufe  with  the  Di 
re&ory  againft  the  movements  of 'the  Bourbon  party. 
Albitte  is  about  thirty-one  years  of  age.  tail,  and 
well-fhaped.  In  his  figure,  he  was  one  of  the  bell 
looking  men  in  the  Convention.  He  was  remark- 
able alfo  for  his  eafy  and  fervid  eloquence  in  the  tri- 
bune, and  his  very  obliging  manners  and  polite  con- 
verfat\on  in  private  life. 

0 
DUMOLARD, 

A  native  of  Caudebec,  in  Normandy,  is  defcended 
of  a  noble  family,  and  was  formerly  lord  of  a  fmall 
feJgwryneax  Rouen.  He  became  an  early^  profi- 
cient in  literature,  made  confiderable  progrefs  in  the 
ftudy  of  civil  law,  and  was  endeavouring  to  procure 
admiffion  into  the  parliament  of  Normandy,  in  the 
capacity  of  a  counfellor,  when  the  Revolution  Aid- 
denly  deprived  him  of  that  refource. 

He  had  already  expended  the  greater  part  of  his 
fortune,  and  was  aware  that  it  was  neceffary  for  him 
to  follow  the  ftream,  if  he  wiftied  to  acquire  a  com- 
fortable fituation  under  the  new  order  of  things. 
Accordingly,  upon  the  firft  breaking  out  of  the  war 
in  the  Netherlands,  in  April,  1792,  he  repaired  to 
the  army,  commanded  at  that  time  by  marefchal  de 
Rochambeau.  He  was  beginning  to  obtain  prefer- 
ment, when  the  tranfaftions  of  the  famous  10th  of 
Auguft  rendered  the  convocation  of  a  National  Con- 
vention neceffary.  The  numberlefs  emigrations. of 
the  gentry  of  Normandy,  and  others  who  had  receiv- 
ed 
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ed  a  liberal  education,  induced  Dumolard  to  think 
there  was  a  probability  of  his  being  appointed  a  de- 
puty, fhould  he  return  to  his  own  department.  He 
accordingly  offered  himfelf  as  a  candidate,  and  was 
„ele£ted. 

In  a  ftate  of  great  public  fermentation,  thofe  per- 
sons a£l  the  mod  interefting  parts  who  poflefs  the 
greateft  energy,  and  fpirit  of  enterprife.  In  fuch 
circumftances,  rank  and  even  talents  are  little  at- 
tended to.  This  confideration  will  account  for  his 
having  made  no  fplendid  figure  in  the  Convention. 
He  merely  propofed  fome  amendments  in  the  new 
constitution,  in  the  fummer  of  1795  ;  which,  being 
obvioufly  didiated  by  good  fenfe,  were  immediately 
adopted. 

Having  continued,  by  lot,  a  member  of  the  fourth 
legiflature,  he  has  diftinguifhed  himfelf  in  it  by  an 
apparent  fpirit  of  moderation  in  every  motion  which 
related  either  to  liberty  of  opinion  and  religious 
worfhip,  or  to  the  finances  and  public  contributions. 

Dumolard,  by  remaining  a  member  of  the  prefent 
Council  of  Five  Hundred,  is  one  of  the  old,  or  lafl 
third.  He  has  diftinguifhed  himfelf  on  feveral  re- 
cent occafions,  by  his  motions  for  declaring  that  the 
foldiers  of  the  army  of  Italy,  in  accelerating  a  peac« 
with  the  Emperor,  had  deferved  well  of  their  coun- 
try and  mankind  ;  by  his  eloquent  fpeech  on  the 
lanniverfary  of  the  10th  of  Auguft  ;  by  his  apology 
for  the  conftituted  authorities  of  the  Republic ;  and 
by  many  other  exertions  of  his  talents. 

Dumolard  has,  however,  been  always  confidered 
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as  a  friend  tOj  monarchy  ;  and  he  himfelf  has  not 
fcfupled  to  acknowledge  it.  One  day,  when  at  table 
with  fome  fele6t  friends,  being  afked,  why  he  acled 
in  the  council  the  part  of  a  republican,  contrary  to 
his  real  fentiments  ? — "  The  Marquis  d*  Argens"  an- 
fwered  he,  "  obferves,  that  when  the  of s  /poke  to  the 
prophet  Balaaniy  he  adopted  the  language  of  men  ;  hut 
that  if  the  prophet  Balaam  had  intended  to  f peak  to  ajfes, 
he  zvould  have  adopted  their  language ,  #j,  order  to  make 
himfelf  underjiood"  Such  being  his  fe.ntimer\is,  it  is 
not  wonderful  that  he  was  included  in  the  late  pro- 
fcription  of  the  royalift  party,  which  took  place  on 
the  1 8th  Fructidor. 

Dumolard  is  about  thirty-two  years  of  age,  of 
fhort  ftature,  long  and  dark  vifaged  :  he  is  extremely 
polite  ;  and  in  converfation  highly  entertaining  and 
inftru£tive. 

LAFAYETTE. 

The  father  of  this  celebrated  man,  was  of  a  noble 
family,  and  a  colonel  in  the  French  fervice.  He 
married  a  lady  of  thq  houfe  of  Chavagnac,  in  Au- 
vergne,  and  of  that  marriage  was  born  the  Mar- 
quis de  la  Fayette,  at  the  caftle  of  Chavagnac. 

Young  Lafayette  remained  not  long  in  Auvergne ; 
for  as  his  father  had  a  magnificent  palace  at  Paris, 
where  he  chiefly  refided,  he  was  there  brought  up, 
till  he  was  old  enough  to  be  admitted  into  the  col- 
lege of  Louis  le  Grand,  where  hefinifhed  his  educa- 
tion* 

Upon  leaving  the  univerfity,  he  entered  in  the  muf~ 
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quiteers  as  a  volunteer,  and  married,  vvhilfl:  he  was 
in  that  body,  a  lady  of  the  celebrated  family  of  No- 
ailles,  the  courageous,  unfortunate,  and  amiable 
daughter  of  the  Due  d'Ayen. 

Lafayette  was  nineteen  years  old  when  he  deter- 
mined to  take  an  a£Uve  part  in  the  ftruggle  for  Ame- 
rican liberty.  No  power  had  yet  openly  efpoufed 
the  caufe,  although  all  of  them  rejoiced  in  the  revolt 
of  the  Britifli  colonies,  and  in  the  profpect  it  opened 
of  their  feparation  from  the  mother  country. — La 
Fayette  having  fecretly  concerted  his  meafures  with 
the  American  agents  in  France,  was  on  the  point  of 
his  departure,  when  they  received  frefh  advices  from 
America,  that  the  affairs  of  the  Congrefs  were  in  the 
moft  deplorable  fituation.  On 'their  reprefenting, 
that  they  thought  it  their  duty  to  dhTuade  him  from 
his  attempt  at  fo  critical  a  moment,  as  he  could  not 
fail  to  be  involved  in  the  ruin  of  the  Congrefs: 
~iCTben  it  is  fo  much  the  more  incumbent  upon  me"  he 
replied,  "  to  hajlen  my  departure." 

It  is  well  known  how  much  his  afiiftance  contri- 
buted to  retrieve  the  affairs  of  the  trans-atlanlic  con- 
tinent ;  how  ably  his  military  and  political  fervices 
fupported  that  revolution,  and  that  by  means  of  thfc 
change  e'ffe&ed  in  the  public  opinion  in  France,  thfe 
court  of  Verfailies  at  length  determined  to  efpoufe 
the  caufe  of  the  Congrefs.  To  that  fingle  circum- 
ftance,  therefore,  may  be  referred  the  eftablifhment 
of  American  independence. 

Lafayette's  pecuniary  facrifices,  on  the  occafion, 
were  great;  he  returned  to  France  for  the  exprefs 
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purpofe  of  procuring  fuccours  in  fhips,  men,  mo- 
ney, and  military  ftores,  and  refufed  any  command, 
till  his  blood,  fhed  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  his  fuc- 
cefles,  had  entitled  him  to  it.     During  the  winter  of 
1777-8,  a  cabal  was  formed  againft  Wafhington,  and 
Gates,  lately  made  minifter  of  war,  propofed  to  La- 
fayette, in  the  name  of  the  Congrefs,  to  undertake 
the  chief  command  of  the  northern  army  ;   which, 
by  rendering  him,  at  twenty  years  of  age,  indepen- 
dent of  the  above  general,  opened  to  him  the  prof- 
pe£t  of  a  glorious  career.     But,  faithful  to  friend- 
fhip,  and  aware  of  the  fatal  confequences  of  fuch  in- 
trigues, he  would  accept  the  command  only  with  the 
participation,  and  on  condition  of  being  under  the  or- 
ders of  Wafhington. 

After  his  return  to  France,  he  brought  an  accufa- 
tion,  in  1788,  againft  Calonne,  in  the  aflembly  of 
notables,  for  exchanging  the  national  domains,  and 
appropriating  millions  of  their  revenues  to  gratify 
the  quc-n,  the  count  d  Artois,  and  the  reft  of  the 
court  cabal. 

He  was  the  fir  ft  who  propofed  to  the  National 
AiTembly,  the.drawing  up  a  declaration  of  rights,  which 
he  did  fo  early  as  the  nth  of  July,  1789.  A  copy  of 
this  paper  was  tranfmitted  by  him  to  the  eleSors  of 
Paris,  then  affembled,  that  it  might  be  read  to  the 
people,  and  it  was  accompanied  with  the  following 
well-known  energetic  addrefs: 

a  Call  to  mind  the  fentiments  which  nature  has  en- 
graven upon  the  heart  of  every  citizen  j  and  which  af- 
fumes  a  new  force ,  when  recognized  by  alL — For  a  na- 
tion 
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tion  to  love  liberty  ^  it  is  fufficient  that  jhe  knows  it\  and 
to  he  free,  it  is  fufficient  that  Jhe  will  it."  On  this  00 
cafion  Mirabeau  is  faid  to  have  felt  a  pang  of  envy, 
that  another  patriot  fhould  have  thus  given  the  firft 
hint  of  fo  important  a  projedt,  as  that  of  a  new  con- 
ftitution. 

Among  the  numerous  plans  of  a  Declaration  of 
Rights^  the  raoft  diftinguifhed  were  thofe  of  the  Ab- 
be -Syeyes,  M.  de  Lafayette,  and  M.  Mounter ;  the 
two  lail  correfponded  very  nearly  in  principle. 

After  the  recall  of  Necker,  Bailiy  was  chofen  may- 
or, and  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette  commander- in- 
chief  of  the  national  guards  of  Paris. 

On  the  famous  5th  of  October,  1789,  a  deputa- 
tion of  the  citizens  prefented  themfelves  to  Lafay- 
ette, exclaiming,  "  We  will  go  in  fearch  of  the 
King,  and  bring  him  to  Paris  :  we  muft  alfo  ex- 
r  terminate  the  regiment  of  Flanders,  and  the  body- 
guards. "  He  received  at  the  fame  inftant  a  letter 
from  the  municipality,  enjoining  him  to  march  to 
Ver failles :  on  receiving  this  order,  he  relu£tantly 
commanded  the  battalions  of  the  national  guards  to 
obey* 

The  troops,  on  their  arrival  at  the  royal  refidence, 
on  the  evening  of  the  5th,  fought  for  lodging  and 
repofe,  and  their  commander  alfo  retired  to  reft. — 
Early  in  the  morning,  however,  a  horrible  train  of 
calamities,  roufed  him  from  his  indifference  and  fe- 
curity.  He  inflantly  made  every  exertion  to  fave 
the  body-guards,  and  it  is  believed,  if  he  had  not  vU 
goroufly  interpofed  as  he  did,  a  {till  greater  number 
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of  victims  would  have  fallen  on  that  diiaftrous  morn- 
ing. 

On  the  grand  confederation  of  the  14th  of  July, 
1789,  a  fpeclacle  unprecedented  for  ftiblimity  took 
place  in  the  Champ  de  Mars.  The  King,  who  had 
been  nominated,  for  this  day  alone,  to  the  fupreme 
and  abfohtte  command  of  all  the  national  guards  of 
^ce,  de;  is  authority  to  Lafayette  ;  fo  that 

vas  on  that  occafion  generaliffimo  of  no  lefs  than 
fix  millions  of  armed  men! 

On  the  evening  before  the  impolitic  flight  of 
Louis  XVI,  from  which  event  all  the  fubfequent 
evils  of  France  may  be  dated,  Bailly,  the  mayor  of 
Paris,  communicated  to  Lafayette  his  fufpicions,  and 
reminded  him  how  much  it  was  his  duty  to  guard  the 
Thuilleries.  Lafayette  on  this  went  u*  the  palace, 
renewed  himfelf  the  watch-word  at  all  the  entran- 
ces, and  left  Gouvion,  his  major-general,  at  the  gate 
of  Vilkquier>  to  pafs  the  whole  night  there. 

After  the  return  of  the  King,  Lafayette  was  be- 
lieved to  be  reconciled  to  the  Lameths  and  their 
party,  and  it  was  under  the  influence  of  that  fup- 
pofed  reconciliation,  that  the  unfortunate  affair  took 
place  at  the  Champ  de  Mars.  The  firing  upon  the 
tumultuous  people  was  deemed  a  confpiracy  to  affkf- 
finate  the  true  patriots,  and  afterwards  proved  fatal 
to  the  life  of  Bailly,  and  the  reputation  of  Lafayette. 

In  confequence  of  the  events  of  the  20th  of  June, 
1792,  Lafayette,  who  was  then  commandant  of  the 
army  upon  the  frontiers,  wrrote  a  menacing  letter 
againft  the  inftigators  of  the  outrage  on  the   King, 

and 
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smd  alfo  prefented  himfelf,  on  the  29th  of  June,  at 
the  bar  of  the  Affembly,  to  demand  that  a  profecution 
might  be  commenced  againft  them,  and  that  the  Ja- 
cobin club  fhould  be  abolifhed  ! 

After  the  10th  of  Auguft,  feveral  of  his  letters 
were  found  in  the  palace,  conceived  to  be  difcredit- 
able  to  his  patriotifm,  and  which  tended  not  a  little 
to  difgrace  him  in  the  eyes  of  the  Parifians.  His 
name  was  inferted  afterwards  in  the  indi£tment 
againft  Marie  Antoinette.  He  is  there  called  "  in 
tveryfenfe  of  the  word,  a  favourite  of  the  ividow  Capet  " 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  he  was  far  from  being  in 
the  good  graces  of  her  Majefty  ;  on  the  contrary,  fhe 
often  ufed  to  fay  to  her  friends  :,  "  Mufi  I  always 
have  that  coxcomb  before  my  eyes  f"  '  If,  therefore,  re- 
courfe  was  had  to  Lafayette,  to  aftfwer  any  purpofe 
of  the  court,  it  was  only  becaufe  he  was  commander 
of  the  national  guards. 

Two  or  three  inftances  may  be  cited,  to  prove  that 
the  ambition  of  promoting  the  caufe  of  freedom,  and 
the  improvmeent  and  happinefs  of  his  country,  was 
the  only  motive  that'ever  actuated  this  amiable  man. 
When  at  the  hend  of  the  national  guards,  and  pof- 
fefling  confiderable  influence  in  the  revolutionary  go- 
vernment, he,  more  than  any  other  perfon,  preffed 
for  the  organization  df  a  conftitution.  Being  in- 
formed that  the  deputies  of  the  confederated  national 
guards  of  France  defigned  to  invert  him  with  the  title 
of  their  general iffi mo,  he  propofed,  that  the  National 
Affembly  (hould  decree  it  unconrtitutional  to  com- 
mand the  national  guards  of  more  than  one  diftrift. 

S  5  When 
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When  fifteen  thoufand  of  thofe  confederated  national 
guards  furrounded  him,  rending  the  air  wifh  their 
acclamations,  he  made  ufe  of  thefe  words:  "  Not- 
withftanding  my  gratitude  to  you  for  your  affe&ion, 
I  cannot  refrain  from  an  emotion  of  terror  :  referve 
that  enthufiafm  for  the  caufe  of  liberty,  and  that  un- 
bounded attachment  only  for  the  laws." 

As  foon  as  the  conftitution  was  finifhed,  he  refign- 
ed  the  immenfe  power  with  which  he  had  been  en- 
trufted  ;  retired  to  his  eftate,  three  hundred  and  fixty 
miles  from  the  capital,  where  he  refifted  all  felicita- 
tions ;  and  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  leave  his  re- 
tirement, till  the  breaking-out  of  the  war  made  it  his 
duty  to  accept  of  that  fatal  command  which  had 
been  conferred  on  him  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  a 
fickle  nation. 

It  fo  happened,  however,  that  he  had  neither  time 
nor  opportunity  to  difplay  his  military  talents  in  their 
full  extent  :  the  glory  of  faving  France  was  referved 
for  his  rivals  in  arms.  He  a£ted,  however,  a  nobler 
part  in  difgrace  ;  for  he  fcorned,  like  Dumouriez,  to 
capitulate  with  the  enemies  of  his  country.  He  did 
not  deliver  himfelf  up,  but  fell  into  their  hands,  in 
confequence  of  a  violation  of  the  law  of  nations; 
for  he  was  feized  on  neutral  ground,  and  treated  as 
a  prifoner  of  war,  after  he  had  ceafed  to  be  a  foldier. 

His  imprisonment  in  the  dungeons  of  Olmutz,  re- 
flects no  great  honour  on  the  houfe  of  Auftria  #;  and 

*  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Minilters  alone  are  to  be  blamed 
in  this  affair,  as  it  furely  could  never  have  entered  the  mind  of 
joung  and  amiable  Monarch ■ 

has 
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has  contributed  not  a  little  to  explain  the  true  mo- 
tives of  thofe  monarchs  on  the  continent,  who  em- 
barked in  the  prefent  war,  under  the  pretext  of  fup- 
porting  religion,  and  reftoring  order.    . 

In  confequence  of  a  letter  from  Madame  Lafay- 
ette to  a  diftinguifhed  perfonage  in  England,  a  mo- 
tion was  made  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  by  Gene- 
ral Fitzpatrick,  relative  to  trie  detention  of  her  huf- 
band  ;  and  fuch  was  theeffe£t  produced  in  this  coun- 
try, and  throughout  all  Europe,  in  confequence  of- 
the  eloquent  fpeech  on  this  oecafion>  that  a  period 
was  put  to  his  captivity. 

Lafayette  was  at  length  releafed  in  January  1797* 
and  was  required  by  the  Marquis  de  Chaftiller,  to 
fign  a  declaration,  amounting  to  fomewhat  like  a 
conditional  agreement,  relative  to  his  enlargement. 
He  denied,  however,  the  right  of  his  Imperial  Ma- 
jefty,  to  order  him  to  repair  to  America  ;  and  in  the 
article,  in  which  he  agreed  never  to  fet  foot  in  the 
hereditary  Hates,  he  ftipulated,  that  this  fhould  not 
be  fuppofed  to  contravene  any  claim  his  country  had 
to  his  fervices. 

General  Lafayette  refutes  at  prefent,  with  his  fa- 
mily, in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hamburgh,  and  is 
not  yet  wholly  recovered  from  the  feverittes  he  ex- 
perienced at  Olmutz.. 

LE    CHAPELIER. 

Ifaac  le  Chapelier  was  born  at  Rennes,  where  hi* 
father  was  an  eminent  lawyer,  counfellor  of  the 
Rates  of  Brittany,  andfufytitut  of  the  general  fyndics 
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of  the  province  ;  his  family  was  refpe&able,  and  his 
reputation  for  probity  procured  him  letters  of  nobi- 
lity, which  were  granted  him  by  Louis  XV,  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  demand  of  the  ftates.  The  fori,  how- 
ever, notwithftanding  he  was  a  favourite  of  the  court, 
and  of  the  privileged  orders,  became  one  of  the  great- 
eft  enemies  to  the  throne,  and  to  nobility. 

Young  Chapelier  was  brought  up  in  the  college 
at  Rennes,  and  diftinguifhed  himfelf  early  by  his  ex- 
traordinary attainments.  He  became  in  due  time  an 
advocate,  and  foon  obtained  the  reputation  of  an  ac- 
complifhed  orator.  His  manner  abounded  in  dignity, 
elegance,  and  grace  ;  and  his  ftyle  united  the  force 
of  Demofthenes  with  the  perfuafive  eloquence  of 
Cicero. 

In  1789,  he  was  elected  deputy  to  the  Conftituent 
Aflembly,  and  difplayed  wonderful  powers  of  ora- 
tory, from  its  firft  commencement.  He  was  foon 
ranked,  indeed,  among  its  mod  celebrated  leaders, 
and  was  chofen  prefident  :  his  prefidency  was  diftin- 
guifhed by  the  remarkable  circumftance,  that  he  was 
the  firft  in  that  office  who  had  occafion  to  aflume  a 
pre-eminence  over  the  king. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution,  many  of  the 
country- feats  of  the  nobility  were  reduced  to  afhes  ; 
this  was  more  particularly  the  cafe  in  Brittany,  and 
Le  Chapelier  was  ilronglv  fufpected  of  having  been 
inftrumental  in  the  deftruclion  of  many  of  them.— 
It  appeared  that  he  wrote  a  letter  to  a  mam  of  the 
name  of  Vales  de  Loyac;  the  private  inftru&ions  <t>f 
which  were  obferved  fo  well  by  his  correfpondenry 
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that  he  was  afterwards  imprifoned,  and  would  have' 
been  punifhed  with  death,  if  he  had  not  been  protect- 
ed by  the  influence  of  Le  Chapelier.  This  fa5t  ap- 
pered  fo  notorious,  that  the  Vifcount  de  Mirabeau, 
(brother  to  the  great  Mirabeau)  having  a  beautiful 
country-houfe  in  Brittany,  and  being  alarmed  for  its 
fate,  threatened  Le  Chapelier  openly  in  the  Aflem- 
bly,  and  told  him,  if  his  feat  were  deftroyed,  ha 
would  make  him  anfwerable  for  the  lofs. 

Le  Chapelier  experienced  the  fate  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  founders  of  the  Republic.  An  ener-* 
getic  republican  obferves,  "  that  it  is  a  lamentable 
fa£t,  that  the  hiftorian  of  the  Revolution  fcarcely 
mentions  any  perfon  of  importance,  whofe  fufferings 
he  has  not  fubfequently  to  relate. "  It  was  peculiar 
in  the  fate  of  Le  Chapelier  ;  that  he,  who,  during 
the  Conftituent  AfTembly,  had  conftantly  fat  on  the 
left  fide,  and  never  fuffered  an  opportunity  to  efcape 
him  of  humbling  the  nobles  and  privileged  orders, 
fhould  be  afterwards  aceufed  of  having  confpired 
againft  the  Republic,  with  the  very  men  whofe  coun- 
try-feats he  was  fuppofed  to  have  burnt,  and  to 
v/hom  he  had  always  been  a  declared  enemy. 

Under  the  domination  of  Robefpierre,  he  was  ac- 
eufed of  having  entered  into  a  plot,  with  Depreme* 
nil,  Malefherbes  de  Lamoignon,  Madame  le  LepeU 
tier-Rofambo,  daughter  to  Malfherbes,  the  ladies  De 
Chateau  Brilliant,  De  Rochochoir,  the  celebrated 
Thouret,  and  many  others,  all  of  them  of  the 
firft  diftinftion.  They  were  accordingly  conduced 
to  the  unfparing  guillotine,  on  the  22d  of  April, 
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1794,  three  months  before  the  fall  of  the  deteftabfe 
tyrant,  who  fpilled  fuch  torrents  of  the  bed  blood  of 
'  his  fellow-citizens. 

The  followidg  Latin  verfes  were  written  upon  the 
death  of  Le  Chapelier. 

Cur  periit  vir  qui  tot  tantaque  Crimina  fecit  ? 
Non  fatis  ipfe  ferox  atque  rebellis  erat. 
Aras  cjeftraxit,  Regi  abftulit  ipfe  Coronam  ; 
Crimina  quid  profimt  ?  non  Jacobinus  eraU, 

Le  Chapelier  was  of  a  middle  ftature,  his  face  was 
oval  and  flat,  and  his  complexion  yellow.  Being 
fliort-fighted,  he  conftantly  wore  fpe&acles.  In  his 
drefs  he  was  extremely  elegant,  and  always  fafh ion- 
able  ;  being  the  model  of  all  the  beaux  at  Rennet. 
He  wore  his  hair  extremely  well  curled*  and  pow- 
dered ;  and  his  hands  were  loaded  with  rings,  for  he 
was  never  feen  without  fix  or  feven  of  them  at  a 
time.  He  was  no  lefs  fafhionable  in  regard  to  the; 
furniture  of  his  houfe,  and  u fed  to  change  it  as  oftea. 
as  the  mode  varied. 

VICTOR    HUGUES. 

A  more  extraordinary  character  has  fcarcely  com- 
manded attention  fince  the  commencement  of  the? 
French  Revolution,  than  Vi&or  Hugues.     He  was 
unknown  before  the  year.  179 2>  except  as  a  fubalterrr. 
officer. 

The  miferable  ftate  to  which  the  French  WeiT 
India  Iflands  were  reduced,  during  the  firft  year  of 
the  Republic,  occafioned  the  famous  (many  fay  in* 
famous)  committee  oifalut public  to  fend  out  com- 
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miffioners,  with  extraordinary  powers,  to  endeavour  to 
reftore  them  to  the  dominion  of  the  mother  country. 
They  had  been  diflevered  partly  by  internal  disten- 
tions, and  partly  by  the  hoftile  forces  of  Great  Britain. 

The  National  Convention  had  juft  paffed  a  de- 
cree, declaring,  that  negro-flavery  in  all  the  French 
colonies  was  abolifhed ;  and  that  all  men,  without 
diftindion  of  colour,  domiciliated  in  the  colonies 
(i.  e.  fettled  as  in  a  home),  were  French  citizens, 
and  entitled  to  all  the  rights  confirmed  by  the  con- 
stitution. It  was  for  fome  time  a  difpute  in  the  com- 
mittee, whether  this  fignal  decree  fhould  be  commit- 
ted to  a  general  who  had  already  diftinguirtied  hirrv 
felf  in  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  or  to  Hugues,  Chre- 
tien, &c.  ftrongly  recommended  by  two  members  of 
the  other  committees  of  government,  who  were  a£> 
quainted  with  their  patriotifm  and  courage. 

Two  other  eommiftioners  were  united  to  Vi6lcr 
Hugues  :  he  appears,  however,  to  have  undertaken 
the  moft  dangerous  part  of  their  duty.  He  put  his 
life  to  the  greateft  hazard,  in  carrying  the  decree 
and  his  own  proclamations  among  the  revolted  ne- 
groes, who  had  aflembled  in  vaft.  numbers,  in  defi- 
ance of  all  government  ;  and  he  had  addrefs  enough 
to  convey  them  into  the  Britifh  lines,  and  thereby 
greatly  (hook  the  attachment  of  the  armed  flaves  to 
the  Britifh  caufe. 

His  proclamation  was  the  moft  undaunted  ftep 
ever  taken  ;  and  to  it,  more  than  to  any  other  mea- 
fure,  do  the  French  afcribe  their  good  fortune  in  re- 
covering their  much-valued  ifland  of  Guadaloupe. 

Vidor 
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Victor  Hugues  made  his  landing  good  at  Point 
Petre,  notwithstanding  a  powerful  Briiifh  fleet  lay 
within  five  leagues  of  it ;  and,  by  a  promptitude  and 
hardihood  which  have,  perhaps,  furpaffed  any  adtion 
of  an  individual  fince  the  commencement  of  the  Re- 
volution, brought,  the  ifland  within  the  pale  of  the 
republican  government.  He  afterwards  carried  hof- 
tilities  into  two  neighbouring  colonies,  and  realized, 
by  his  own  (hare  of  the  captures,  a  fortune,  it  is 
faid,  of  no  lefs  than  eight  millions  of  livres.  Such 
has  been  the  fuccefs  of  a  commiflioner  of  the  new 
government,  with  the  brevet,  or  local  rank,  of  gene- 
ral, armed  chiefly  with  a  decree  of  enfranchifement  to 
flaves,  who,  though  our  fellow-creatures,  are  im- 
pioufly  pronounced  unworthy  to  receive,  or  unable  to 
maintain  liberty. 

Vi£lor  Hugues  has  been  continued  in  his  com- 
mand, after  the  Ml  of  his  original  patrons ;  but  that 
circumftance  arofe  entirely  from  the  diftance  of  the 
theatre  on  which  he  had  been  adting. 

He  has  achieved  much,  yet  he  deferves  neither 
love  nor  admiration;  ftrt  he  may  be  truly  faid  not  to 
poffefs  a  fingle  drop  of  the  u  milk  of  human  kind- 
nefs"  in  his  whole  compofition.  In  the  days  of  Ja- 
cobin frenzy,  he  might  have  been  panegyrized,  as  he 
cxpeSed  ;  now  that  phrenzy  has  paflld  by,  his  con- 
duct, like  that  of  his  party,  is  of  x:ourfe  devoted  to 
the  execration  of  mankind *. 

SANTERRE. 
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*  The  following  arret,  ifTued  by  Victor  Hugues,   firft  gave 
rife  to  the  tiifputts  between  America  and  France. 

««  equality! 


(    4oi     ) 
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The  hiftory  of  Mafaneillo,  a  poor  fifherman  of 
Naples,    who   fuddenly   became   a   commander    of 

150,000 

"  EC^UALITY  !  LIBERTY  1 

ARRET. 

u  The  Special  Agents  of  the  Executive  Directory  in  the  Weft 
Indies— 

"  ConiideriBg  that  the  ports  of  the  iflands  at  the  windward  and 
leeward,  as  well  as  thofeof  Demarara,  Effequibo,  and  Berbice, 
delivered  up  to  the  Englifli,  occupied  and  defended  by  the  Emi- 
grants, are  in  a  ftate  of  permanent  fiege,  and  ought  not  to  enjoy 
the  fame  advantages  as  the  ports  of  the  different  Engl  i  ill  Colo- 
nies pofTefied  by  that  power  before  the  war : 

'*  Confidering  it  to  be  contrary  to  every  principle  to  treat  a 
horde  of  rebels,  without  country,  without  government  or  a  flag, 
with  the  fame  regard  which  civilized  nations  obferve  among 
themfelves  during  war  : 

"  Coniidering,  that,  by  authentic  acts  in  our  poffeflion,  it  ia 
proved  that  divers  places  of  the  colonies  delivered  to  the  Englifli 
by  the  French  and  Dutch  rebels,  belong  not  to  the  Britifh  govern- 
ment more  than  La  Vendee,  in  which  the  Englifh  Miniitry  had 
alio  their  mercenary  troops,  regiments  in  their  pay  wearing  the 
fame  uniform  as  the  troops  of  the  King  of  England  ; 

<*  Confidering,  that  by  virtue  of  the  fecond  article  of  the 
Treaty  of  Alliance  concluded  at  Paris  Feb.  6,  1778,  between 
the  United  States  and  France,  the  former  power  engages  to  de- 
fend the  pofftflions  of  America  in  cafe  of  warr  and  the  govern- 
ment and  commerce  of  the  United  States,  have  ftrangely  abufed 
the  forbearance  of  the  French  Republic,  In  turning  to  her  detri- 
ment the  favours  which  had  been  accorded  to  them,  of  entering 
and  trading  in  all  the  ports  of  the  French  Colonies  5 

"  By  permitting  for  a  longer  time  neutral  veffels  to  carry  pro- 
vifions  of  war  and  of  fubfiftence  to  men  evidently  in  a  ftate  of 
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150,000  men,   during  an   infurre£lion  againft  the 
Spanifli  viceroy,  was,  previoufly  to  the  French  Revo- 
lution,. 

rebellion,  we  mould  be  the  me.ans  of  prolonging  civil  war,  and 
the  calamities  and  the  crimes  which  proceed  therefrom  ; 

"  Order  as  follows— 

"  Art.  I.  The  mips  of  the  Republic,  and  French  privateers, 
are  authorised  to  take  and  conduct  into  the  ports  of  the  Republic, 
neutral  veffels  deftined  for  the  Windward  and  Leeward  Iflands 
of  America,  delivered  up  to  the  Englifh,  occupied  and  ddended 
by  the  emigrants. 

4<  Tbefe  ports  are  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Tobago,  Demera- 
ra,  Berbice,  EiTequiboj  and  at  the  Leeward,  Port-au-Prin.ee> 
St.  Mark's,  TArchayes,  and  Jeremie. 

-  M  Art.  II.  Every  armed  vtflel,  having  a  commifiion  from 
either  of  thofe  ports,  (hall  be  reputed  a  pirate,  and  the  crews  ad- 
judged and  puniihed  as  fuch. 

4t  Ait.  HIV  The  veflels  and  cargoes,  defcribed  ?n  the  firft  and 
fecond  articles,  are  declared  good  prizes,  and  (hall  be  fold  for  the* 
benefit  of  the  captors. 

-     "  Art.  IV.  Every  veflel  taken  which   mail  be  cleared  out  tr> 
the  Weil  Indie?  generally,   is  comprehended  in  the  firft  aiifcl 
cond  articles. 

((  Art.  V.  The  order  cf  laft  Nivofe  4th,  in  purfuance  of  the 
decree  of  the  Executive  Directory  of  the  14-th  Meflidor,  4-th  year, 
fhall  be  executed  tiil  further  orders,  in  every  particular  not  con- 
travening this  ordinance. 

"  This  order  (hall  be  printed,  tranferibed  into  the  Regifter  of 
the  Criminal  Tribunal  and  of  Commerce,  fent  to  all  the  ports 
of  the  French  Colonies,  read,  publifhed,  and  pofted  up,  wherever 
it  may  be  neceffary. 

"  It  fhail  be  notified  officially  to  the  neutral  governments  of 
St.  Croix,  St.  Thomas,  and  St.  Bartholomew's. 

"  Enjoining  on  the  Criminal  Tiibunal  and  of  Commerce  in 
Guadaloupe,  their  delegates  in  the  different  French  Colonies  and 
otherwhere,  on  the  Admiral  Commandant  on  the  Weft  India  fta- 
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Iution,  one  of  the  moft  prominent  inftances  of  the 
viciffitudes  of  human  affairs.  The  elevation  of  San- 
terre, to  the  rank  of  commander-in-chief  of  the  na- 
tional guards  of  France,  forms  now,  however,  a  phe- 
nomenon hardly  lefs  aftoniihing  than  the  elevation 
of  Mafaneillo. 

Santerre  was  a  brewer  in  ths  Fauxhourg  St.  An- 
toine  \  and  carrying  on  an  extenfive  trade,  he  gave 
employment  to  a  confiderable  number  of  people. — 
He  was  confequently  exceedingly  popular,  among 
the  Canaille )  of  that  Spital-fields  of  Paris.  As  early 
as  1789,  he  was  a  diftinguifhed  reformer,  and  took 
an  a&ive  part,  in  conju&ion  with  Legendre,  Saint 
Huruge,  and  other  popular  leaders. 

At  the  time  of  the  organization  of  the  national 
guard,  he  was  appointed  commander  of  the  battalion 
of  the  Enfans  Trouves,  a  fituation  extremely  fui table 
to  a  man  of  his  fituation  and  influence. 

In  the  Fauxhourg  St.  Antoine,  Santerre  foon  be- 
came what  Camille  Defmoulins  was  in  the  Palais 
Royal — a  man  who  led  all  the  inhabitants  within  its 
jurifdidtion.  The  firft  event  which  diftinguifhed 
him  occurred  during  the  famous  20th  of  June,  1792, 
when  the  inhabitants  of  the  fuburbs  marched  inarms 
to  the  King's  palace,  to  force  him  to  fan£tion  the 

tion,  and  on  the  Adminiftration,-  ftriclly  to  execute  this  arret, 
each  in  his  refpe£live  department. 

u  Done  at  Baflfeterre,  Guadaloupe,  the  1 3th  Pluviofe,  5th  year 
of  the  French  Republic,  one  and  indivifib!e. 

(Signed)  "  Victor  Hugues, 

two 
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two  decrees  relative  to  the  clergy  and  the  defence  of 
the  capital.  He  was  certainly  the  chief  promoter 
of  the  outrages  of  that  day.  The  ringleaders  had  » 
meeting  either  at  his  houfe,  or  rn  the  hall  of  the  fee- 
tion  Enfans  Trouves,  where  they  regulated  the  fcheme-s 
necefTary  to  perfuade  and  determine  the  populace,  - 
and  when  the  people  fet  out,  Santerre  was  at  the  head**!, 
©f  his  battalion,  which,  by  previous  regulation,  was 
to  be  joined  by  others  on  the  place  of  the  Baftiile. 
It  was  remarked  that  the  only  body  which  marched 
with  regularity,  and  had  cannon,  was  that  command- 
ed by  him. 

The  outrageous  behaviour  of  Santerre  on  this  oc- 
cafion,  gave  him  a  claim  to  the  acquaintance  of  the  - 
Duke  of  Orleans,  who  conceived  fo  great  an  efteem 
for  him,  that  he  always  invited  him  to  his  convivial 
parties,  either  at  Paris  or  at  MoufFeau.  This  con- 
nexion contributed  mueh  to  his  fubfequent  prefer- 
ment. 

The  ioth  of  Auguft  performed  what  the  20th  of 
June  had  no  more  than  .attempted.  Mandat,  com- 
mandant of  the  national  guard,  being  reprefented  as  a 
traitor  to  the  public  caufe,  the  municipality  appoint-  j 
ed  Santerre  to  be  his  fucceffor.  His  achievements 
en  that  never-to-be-forgctten  day,  as  well  as  the  final 
iffue  of  his  activity,  are  already  too  public  to  require 
notice  in  this  place. 

The  events  which  rapidly  followed,  proved  that 
Santerre  was  worthy  of  the  confidence  which  the 
ruling  junto  had  repofed  in  him.  In  November, 
Hie  fame  Marfeillois  and  Federalists,  who  had  left  the 

province* 
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provinces  to  affift  the  Pariiians  in  overturning  the 
.throne,  publicly  revolted,  and  walking  through  the 
ftreets  of  Paris,  fword  in  hand,  exclaimed — M  Off 
■with  the  heads  of  Robefpierre  and  D  ant  on. — No  trial  for 
the  King"  Santerre  on  this  occafion,  gave  orders  to 
the  national  guard  to  obferve  a  ftricter  duty  than 
ufual,  and  caufed  large  patroles  to  parade  every 
where,  efpecially  near  the  lodgings  of  thofe  indivi- 
duals whole  lives  were  in  danger.  It  is  owing  to  a 
fimilar  vigilance.,  that  the  royal  family  were  never 
able  10  efcape  from  tha -Tempter. 

On  the  21  ft  of  January,  1793,  the  day  of  the  King's 
execution,  Santerre  commanded  the  national  guard., 
He  was  at  the  foot  of  the  fcafFold,  and  is  accufed  of 
the  mod  (hocking  inhumanity  to  the  unfortunate 
monarch.  Louis  wifhed  to  deliver  his  dying  fenti- 
ments  to  the  people.  No  fooner,  however,  had  he 
uttered  the  firfl  words — "  Monpeuple"  than  Santerre 
violently  exclaimed — "  You  are  brought  here  to  die, 
not  to  f peak  ;"  and  gave  inftant  orders  for  the  drums' to 
beat.  His  friends  apologife  for  this  unfeeling  con- 
duct, and  (late,  that  he  was  compelled  to  a£t  as  he 
did,  to  prevent  an,  infurredtion,  which  might  have 
arifen  from  the  fympathy  of  the  people  towards  the 
illuftrious  fufferer,  had  he  been  permitted  to  addrefs 
them. 

When  the  civil  war  in  La  Vendee  broke  out,  the 
commander  of  the  Parifian  guards  was  appointed  one 
of  the  generals  to  act  againft  the  rebels.  He  be- 
haved on  that  occafion  with  his  ufual  zeal  and 
promptitude,  and  obtained  feveral  confiderable  vi&o^ 

ries. 
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ties.  Under  the  reign  of  terror,  he  was  however  dif- 
miffed,  and  committed  to  prifon.  It  is  wonderful 
that  fo  confpicuous  a  chara&er  was  never  brought 
to  trial,  either  by  Robefpierre,  or  during  the  re-ac- 
tion of  the  oppofite  party.  He  was  indebted  for  his 
liberty  to  the  general  amnefty,  fince  which  he  has 
lived  in  obfcurity. 

The  prefent  refidence  of  Santerre  is  not  afcertain- 
ed.  In  1795,  it  was  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  he 
lived  in  Paris  or  the  departments.  A  few  months 
fince,  it  was  dated  in  one  of  the  French  papers,  that 
the  Directory,  in  confequence  of  the  threatened  ftrug- 
gle  with  the  legiflative  body,  had  founded  the  difpo- 
fition  of  the  Fauxbourg  St.  Antoine,  but  without  effeft, 
for  Santerre  was  no  longer  at  their  head.  This 
proves  either  that  he  is  not  in  the  capital,  or  that  he 
has  retired  from  public  affairs. 

CHENIER. 

M.  Jof.  Chenier  was  born  at  Conftantinople,  in 
the  year  1762.  His  father  was  French  conful  in 
that  city,  and  well  known  throughout  Europe  as  a 
man  of  letters,  by  his  work,  entitled,  Ihe  prefent 
State  of  the  Empire  of  Morocco. 

Young  Chenier,  and  two  of  his  brothers,  were  fent 
to  France  for  the  fake  of  their  education  ;  and  they 
all  of  them  gave  the  mod  promifing  hopes  of  im- 
provement. At  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution, 
Jofeph  was  one  of  the  young  literati  who  evinced 
the  greateft  enthufiafm  for  the  new  order  of  things. 
His  firft  performance,  and  that  which  procured  him 
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the  higheft  celebrity  and  favour  among  the  popular 
party,  was  the  famous;  tragedy  of  Charles  the  Ninth, 
or,  the  School  for  Ki ngs*  This  piece  was  meant  as  a 
fatire  againit  dcfpotic  governments,  the  profligacy  of 
•courts,  religious  intrigues,  &c.  the  principal  fcene 
^contained  in  it  was  the  dreadful  day  fo  well  known 
in  the.  hiftory  of  France  under  the  name  of  La  St. 
Barihelemy.  It  was  againft  this  play  that  Mr.  Burke 
fulminated  his  bittereit  inve&ives,  on  account  of  its 
many  indecuit  fceaesj  and  <  fpecfaliy  its  introducing 
upon  the  flag.  fche  Cardinal  of  Lorr^in  in  his  pontifi- 
cal robes:  for  this  >*r  Burke  declared,  that  the  au- 
thor ought  to  have  been  feat  to  the  galiies,  and  the 
players  to  the  houfe  of  cor  region. 

From  -he  year  { 7S9,  when  his  Charles  the  Ninth 
was  firft  represented,  till  the  yeai  i/«^,  Chenier  loft 
not  a  moment  of  his  leifure  in  directing  the  public 
mind  by  other  dramatic  productions.  During  this  pe- 
riod, his  Feneloriy  }rifit  aridities,  &c.  were  received  with 
uncommon  cordiality  by  the  public,  and  he  acquired 
by  them  a  kind  of  claim  to  be  appointed  a  member 
of  the  National  Convention. 

During  the  greateft  agitations  of  the  various  fac- 
tions, Chenier  took  no  coniiderable  fhare  in  public 
affairs  :  he  was  ferviceable,  however,  to  his  country, 
by  his  numerous  patriotic  fongs  and  poems. 

The  emigrants,  always  eager  to  throw  odium  upon 
the  republicans,  unjuftly  charged  him  with  having 
contributed  to  the  death  of  his  brother,  Andre  Che- 
nier, who  was  guillotined.*     They  add,  that  he  did 

*  Juiy  25th,  1794.,  under  pretext  of  holding  a  correfpondence 
with  the  enemies  of  the  Republic. 
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this  to  rid  himfelf  of  one  who  was  likely  to  become 
more  confpicuous  in  the  literary  world  than  himfelf. 
They  infill  alfo,  that  Chenier,  far  from  interpofmg 
his  influence  in  behalf  of  his  unfortunate  relative, 
•was  heard  to  fay,  in  the  hall  of  the  Convention-— 
Very  well :  if  my  brother  he  guilty,  let  him  perijb" 

This  circumftance,  if  true,  proves  the  atrocities 
which  may  be  committed  by  a  mind  urged  to  excefs 
by  political  fury ;  his  conduct  was,  however,  fup- 
pofed  to  be  occafioned  by  the  habitual  panic  arifing 
from  a  dread  of  Robefpierre,  in  whofe  eyes  intercef- 
fion  for  an  ace u fed  man  was  a  fatal  and  inexpiable 
crime.  The  calumny,  notwithstanding,  fo  far  gain- 
ed ground,  that  feveral  anonymous  letters  were  ad- 
dreffed  to  Chenier,  from  different  parts  of  the  Repub- 
lic, with  the  motto — "  Cain  !  rejhre  to  us  thy  brother." 

Chenier  wras  certainly  not  a  Rebefpierrift,  in  the 
flrift  fenfe  of  the  word  :  he  did  not,  howevei*,  coin- 
cide with  the  principles  of  the  fucceeding  party,  who 
have  been  denominated  the  Thimidorium.  His  op- 
pofition  tended,  therefore,  to  make  his  republicanifm 
appear  in  an  unfavourable  light,  and  to  raife  fan- 
guine  hopes  among  the  royalifts.  He  was  heard, 
more  than  once,  to  complain  of  the  conduit  of  the 
ruling  party  during  the  fummer  of  1795,  and  fre- 
quently reproached  his  colleagues  with  a  line  from 
Horace — Dum  vitant  ftulti  vitia,  in  contraria  currunt. 

While  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  General 
Security,  at  the  time  of  pafling  the  famous  law  of 
the  23d  Meilidor,  third  year,  by  which  foreigners  of 

every 
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^very  defcription  were  enjoined  to  quit  France,  he 
made  an  eloquent  and  energetic  rem  on  it  ranee  againft 
the  meafure,  and  prevailed  upon  his  coiieagues  not  to 
extend  itsexecution  to  thofe  who  refided  in  France  from 
the  love  of  liberty,  fome  of  whom  had  even  been  pro- 
fecutedorbanifhed  from  their  native  countries  merely 
for  adhering  to  its  principles.  The  arret  of  the 
committee,  drawn  up  by  him,  purported,  according- 
ly,  that  the  French  nation  was  too  generous  to  drive 
away  from  its  territories  thofe  who  had  been  the 
vi£tims  of  liberty,  under  the  defpotic  governments  of 
their  feveral  native  countries. 

In  November,  1795,  Chenier  at  length  made  his 
colleagues  fenfible  of  the  numberlefs  difaflers  which 
the  Thermidorlan  adminiftration  had  entailed  upon 
the  caufe  of  the  Republicans.  He  denounced  to  the 
Convention  the  wanton  maflTacres  that  had  been  per- 
petrated in  the  fouth  of  France  by  the  difaffe&ed. 
He  ftated  an  occurrence,  which  he  faid  had  taken 
place  in  Aries,  viz.  that  a  body  of  royallfls,  priefts, 
and  returned  emigrants,  had  formerly  invited  the  ci~ 
devant  nobility  and  gentry  of  that  place  to  hold  a 
meeting  on  the  quay,  bordering  upon  the  Rhone  ; 
"where,  after  partaking  of  ices  and  other  luxuries, 
they  gratified  themfelves  with  the  cannibal  fpeftacle 
of  feeing  the  republicans,  who  had  been  confined  in 
the  prifons  on  the  charge  of  being  Terrorists, 
thrown  from  the  top  of  the  tower  into  the  river ! 
Chenier  v/as  alfo  one  of  the  deputies  who  predidted 
that  the  new  conftitution  of  1795,  concerted  in  the 
midft  of  fo  many  factions,  could  not  be  carried  into 
execution,  without  hazard,  during  the  war:  hethere- 
Vol.  I.  T  fore 
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fore  concurred  with  Tallien  and  others,  in  propofing 
a  commlffim  of  jive,  which  (hould  aflume  the  reins  of  go- 
vernment, and  a£t  provisionally.  The  motion  was  op- 
pofed  by  Thibadeau,  and  rejected  by  the  Convention. 

On  the  firft  afiembling  of  the  National  Injiitute,  in 
February,  1796,  Chenier  moved  that  the  meeting 
fhould  be  regulated  in  the  democratic  manner:  that 
the  eldeft  member  fhould  be  appointed  prefident,  and 
•the  youngefl:  the  fecretary.  He  did  this,  perhaps, 
with  a  view  that  he  himfelf  might  become  their  fe- 
cretary, well  knowing  that  he  was  the  youngefl:. 

In  the  fame  fitting,  he  propofed,  that  all  the  mem- 
bers then  aifembled  fhould  take  the  oath  of  hatred  to 
royalty,  and  fend  a  letter  to  the  Directory,  declara- 
tory of  their  adherence  to  the  Republic.  This  mea- 
fure,  though  agreed  to  and  executed,  was  highly  difap- 
proved  of  by  thofe  who  either  were  royalifls,  or  did 
not  concern  themfelves  with  political  fubjecls ;  no 
one  perceiving  the  necefiity  of  keeping  up  a  connexion 
between  a  literary  body  and  the  political  government. 

Chenier  has  had,  perhaps,  more  enemies  to  encoun- 
ter than  any  other  perfon  connected  with  the  Revolu- 
tion. There  is  no  part  of  his  public  or  private  charac- 
ter which  has  not  been  either  defamed  or  attacked. 

As  infpedor  of  the  National  Co'nfcrvatory  of  M  - 
fie,  his  patriotic  fongs  have  frequently  been  fubjects 
of  fevere  criticifms.  Factious  journalifts  have  called 
him  Le  Turc  Chenier,  alluding  to  his  being  a  native 
of  Conftantinople  ;  while  others  have  flyled  him  Le 
Cygne  de  Turquie  (the  Turkilh  Swan).  Michaud, 
editer  of  La  ^uotidienne.  has  made  a  neat  anagram 
upon  his  name,    by  rendering  M.  L   Chenier  into 
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Rime  Chieri*  But  the  fevereft  remark,  levelled  at  his 
reputation,  has  been  made  by  the  emigrant  Count  de 
Rivarol,  who,  fpeaking  of  the  decay  of  dramatic  poe- 
try in  Paris,  mentions  it  as  a  place — 

f{  Ou  Chenier  foule  aux  pieds  les  cendres  tie  Voltaire/* 

Chenier  is,  notwithftanding,  a  man  of  great  ta- 
lents; and  is,  at  this  moment,  conductor  of  a  new 
journal,  entitled — Le  Confervateur  de  la  Republique. 
He  is  about  thirty-five  years  of  age,  of  ihort  ftature| 
rather  broad  fet,  and  with  a  brown  complexion. 

THURIOT. 

This  Frenchman  is  certainly  no  contemptible  com- 
batant in  the  revolutionary  ftruggles  of  his  country. 
He  made  his  firft  legijlative  campaign  in  the  Conven- 
tion, and  a  bloody  one  it  really  proved;  there  being 
no  fewer  than  forty- one  chiefs,  or  adherents  to 
chiefs,  flain  by  the  national  fword  (glaive  national) 
and  upwards  of  an  hundred  and  fifty  imprifoned,  or 
driven  into  exile. 

Thuriot  entered  zfans-culotte,  and  has  maintained 
his  principles  to  this  very  moment,  being  now  under 
the  ban  as  an  incurable  Jacobin.  Yet  he  never  aflb- 
ciated  with  Marat  or  Robefpierre,  and  condemned 
the  extravagant  fpeeches  of  the  one,  and  the  deftruc- 
tive  meafures  of  the  other  ;  but  he  is  a  declared 
champion  for  univerfai  fuffrage  in  the  eledtor,  and 
exemption  from  qualification  in  the  ele&ed. 

He  fays,  the  Revolution  was  defigned  to  raife  the 
condition  of  the  lowed,  and  he  will  never  reft  till  it 
has  efFe£kd  that  purpofe.  St.  Juft  formerly  pro- 
pofed  an  agrarian  law,  and  Thuriot,  Cambon,  Du- 
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hem,  and  Laignelot,  are  faid  to  be  ftill  in  favour  of 
fuch  a  meafure  ;  it  is  therefore  not  wonderful  that 
they  are  in  difgraee  with  the  Mode  res,  and  indetefta- 
tion  with  the  royalifts. 

Thuriot  fuftdiftinguimed  himfelf  as  a  fpeaker  by* 
his  oppofition  to  Condorcet's  motion,  May  13th, 
1793,  for  calling  a  new  Convention,  on  the  ground 
of  the  imminent  danger  the  Republic  was  in,  and 
the  urgent  neceffity  of  a  conflitution  ;  for  Condor- 
cet  perceived  that  his  own  plan,  and  that  of  the  com- 
mittee, of  which  he  was  a  member,  would  be  re- 
jected. 

Thuriot  was  an  indefatigable  wreftler  again  ft:  the 
Girondift  fadion,  nor  did  he  ceafc  to  renew  his  (bug- 
gies evejy  day  till  it  was  entirely  thrown  to  the 
ground.  t  lie  would  literally  beat  both  the  air  and 
the  earth  amidlt  his  declamations,  that  his  adverfa- 
lies  might  have  no  reft. 

He  was  rewarded  for  his  (hare  of  this  victory  (if  a 
reward  it  could  be  called)  by  a  place  in  the  Com- 
inittee  of  Public  Safety,  which  he  entered  upon  the 
icth  of  July,  1793.  He  has  not,  however,been  ac- 
cufed  even  by  thofe  who  are  the  moil  adverfe  to  the 
Republic,  of  exercifing  any  cruelty  or  oppreffion  in 
that  invidious  fituation.  It  is  therefore  moft  probable 
that  fhould  the  Jacobins  ever  regain  an  afcendancy 
in  France,  Thuriot  would  appear  at  their  head,  be- 
ing, in  every  fenfe  of  the  word,  "  a  man  of  the 
people." 

He  polTerTes  invincible  courage,  and  he  fhowed  it 
when  he  undertook  to  defend  Barrere,  Collet  d'Her- 
bois,  and  the  other  five  members  accufed  by  Lecoin- 
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fre,  as  the  tail  (la  queue)  of  Robefpierre  ;  he  declared, 
en  that  oecafion/they  had  conducted  themfelves  pur- 
fuant  to  the  national  wifh,  nor  could  they  have  a£t- 
ed  otherwife  without  incurring  its  difpleafure,  and 
perhaps  its  punifhment. 

Thuriot  is  obliged  by  a  decree  to  refidc  at  a  pre- 
fcribed  diilance  from  Paris.  It  is  certain  that  he  is 
alive,  and  yet  his  Jlxide  is  fometimes  feen  to  flcim 
through  the  ftreets  of  that  city,  whenever  it  is  agi- 
tated by  political  difturbances. 

He  is  about  thirty-two  years  of  age,  is  of  a  [len- 
der make,  extremely  impaffioned  in  the  height  of  de- 
bate ;  and  in  many  of  his  oratorical  pofturcs  greatly 
refembles  Mr.  Sheridan* 

MERLIN   DE   THICK  VILLE.- 

Men  and  events  have  been  fo  much  involved  in* 
each  other  with  refpeel  to  the  French  Revolution, 
that  it  is  almcft  impoffible  to  give  interefting  anec- 
dotes of  the  one,  without  being  forced  inta  a  brief 
hiftory  of  the  other. 

The  infidelity  of  the  firft  generals  appointed  to 
command  the  Republican  forces,  fuggefted  to  the  lev 
giilature,  the  neceflity  of  commiffioning,  out  of  its 
own  body,  fuch  individuals  as  were  moil:  accredited 
for  their  patriotifm,  to  fuperintend  the  condudt  of  the 
chiefs,  relieve  the  wants,  and  elevate  the  minds  of  the 
foldiery. 

If  thefe  commiffioners  did  not,  like  the  confuls  of 
Rome,  ad  in  a  double  capacity,  their  authority  was 
at  lealt  equal ;  fince,  on   their  own  fufpicion,  thev 
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could  fufpend  the  commanders,  and  put  in  requifitioa 
every  thing  needful  for  the  public  fervice,  whether 
in  the  civil  or  military  department. 

It  was  Merlin's  lot  to  be  thus  ftationed  as  a  com- 
miilroner  in  that  ill-fated  place  Mentz,  which  was. 
about  to  be  again  wreft-ed  from  the  hands  of  the 
French,  who  had  fo  gallantly  captured  it  the  preced- 


ing winter. 


The  failure  to  relieve  this  important  fortrefs, 
formed  the  chief  ace  u  fat  ion  againft  the  brave  but  un- 
fortunate Cuftine,  and  coll  him  his  head  on  the  fcaf- 
fold.  The  Convention  on  tills  occafton  palled  a  de- 
cree of  cenfure  on  the  French  gar rifon,  for  furren- 
dering  the  town  and  citadel  to  the  Pruflians ;  but 
Merlin's  report  of  their  courage,  and  the  hardfhips 
they  had  endured,  removed  the  unmerited  cenfure, 
and  indeed  their  behaviour  afterwards  juftified  the 
eulogium  the  commiflicner  pafled  upon  them  in  the 
legiilature.  He  reprefented  the  fcarcity  of  the  ne- 
ceflaries  of  life,  and  the  (hort  allowances  of  bread  on 
which  the  troops  had  fubfifted  for  feveral  weeks  be- 
fore the  capitulation,  and  added  that  fix  livnes  had  ac- 
tually been  given  for  a  dead  cat  ;  with  other  afflicting, 
recitals,  of  a  fimilar  kind. 

The  French  troops,  not  being  detained  as  prifon- 
ers  of  war,  we're  tranfported  in  carriages  acrofs  the 
country,  at  an  immenfe  expence,  and  under  the 
name  of  the  Legion  of  Ment%y  finifhed  the  campaign 
in  La  Vendee. 

They  turned  the  balance  decidedly  in  favour  cf  the 
Republic,  although  it  cofl  them  dearly;   fince  out  of 
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Vhhteen  thoufand  rank  and  file,  and  only  eighteen 
hundred  lived  to  fee  their  friends  and  their  homes 
again  ! 

Merlin  accompanied  his  brave,  but  unfortunate, 
companions,  on  this  latter  expedition^  nor  did  he 
leave  them  till  thev  were  allowed  to  relax  from  the 
toilfome  duty  which  had  fo  fatally  reduced  their  num- 
bers. If  he  did  not  diftinguifh  himfelf  like  Cyrus 
in  the  field,  he,  at  kaft,  gained  the  affc6iions  of  the 
foldiery  in  an  equal  degree,  by  his  mild  and  affable- 
behaviour.  After  the  manner  of  that  great  prince 
and  frugal  general,  he  could  fit  down  with  his  bread 
and  crefles  among  his  comrades  inarms,  and  make  a 
fatisfa£lory  meal. 

Merlin  de  Thionville  was  averfe  to  the  Robefpier- 
rean  cruelties,  and  on  the  ninth  of  Thermidor  tooka: 
decided  part  againfl  him-and-his  abettors, 

£ACROl£:. 

The  deputy  Jean  Francois  Lacroix,  accompanieff- 
Danton  as  a  commiilioner  for  the  affairs  of  the  Low 
Countries,  after  Dumouriez  had  over-run  them  in* 
the  autumn  of  1792.  He  was  fufpe6ted  to  have  en- 
riched himfelf,  while  upon  that  duty,  by  venal  prac- 
tices, which,  however,  never  could  be  proved  againfi: 
him; 

The  event  that  has  mod  diflinguifhed  him  du- 
ring the  Revolution,  and  will  render  his  name  me- 
morable for  ages  to  come,  was  his  motion  in  the 
Convention,  on  the  4th  of  February,  1794,  for  the 
abolition  of  Jlavery  in  the  French  Weft  India  ijlands.. 

T  4  After 
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After  expatiating  upon  the  troubles  and  calamities 
of  that  part  of  the  ftate,  and  upon  the  benevolent  in- 
fluence of  civil  liberty  and  the  equality  of  rights,  he 
faid,  "  We  cannot  difiemble  but  that  in  our  conftitu- 
tion  we  have  been  egotiits,  and  that  we  have  for- 
gotten the  people  of  colour.  We  muft  refcue  our- 
felves  from  the  cenfure  of  pofterity.  We  muft,  at 
length,  frankly  advance  to  the  great  queftion  ;  and, 
in  truth,  our  principles  force  us  to  it.  Let  us,  then, 
lire,  that  Jlavery  is  ah  ol if  bed  in  all  the  French  colo- 
nies— Let  us  decree  that  all  men  of  colour  are  French 
citizens,  and  that  they  fliall  enjoy  the  blefiings  of  the 
constitution  we  are  adopting."  A  fpontaneous  rifing- 
up  of  the  Convention  teftifiedhow  congenial  the  pro- 
pofition  was  to  the  feelings  of  freemen. 

Lacroix,  after  a  fhort  and  brilliant  career,  was 
charged  as  an  accomplice  with  Danton,  in  a  pre- 
tended confpiracy  againft  the  committee  of  Salut 
Public ;  and  fuffered  death  by  the  guillotine,  on  the 
9th  of  April,  1794. 

He  was  a  native  of  Pont-audemcVy  and  like  one- 
fourth  part  of  the  Convention,  was  brought  up  to 
the  law.  -He  was  forty  years  of  age  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  of  a  florid  complexion,  and  fomewhat  in- 
clined to  corpulency  ;  his  perfon  altogether  might 
not  have  been  unaptly  compared  to  that  of  the  Duke 
of  Bedford. 

FRERON, 

Ex-deputy  to  the  National  Convention,  is  a  for* 
of  the  famous  journalift  of  that  name,  who,  many 

years 
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years  ago  conduced  the  periodical  work,  called  V  An- 
nee  Lliteraire,  well  known  for  its  eternal  philippicks 
againft  Voltaire,  and  for  the  ironical  repartees  made 
by  that  elegant  writer,  in  anfwer  to  the  critiques 
which  appeared  in  it. 

Freron  was  early  initiated  by  his  father  in  litera- 
ture, which  he  had  cultivated  with  fuccefs  in  obfeu- 
rity,  before  the  Revolution  took  place.  His  popula- 
rity in  the  Fauxbourg  St.  Antoine,  over  the  inhabi- 
tants of  which  fe£iion  he  had  obtained  a  great  afcen- 
dancy,  procured  him  to  be  appointed  a  member  oF 
the  Convention,  and  he  may  be  faid,  jointly  with  the 
ex-capuchin  Chabot,  to  have  difpofed  of  that  fuburb' 
as  it  were,  at  pleafure.*' 

Freron  was  of  the  party  of  the  Mountain,   and,'- 
confequently,  much  attached  to  Robefpierre.    Under" 
the  reign  of  terror,  he  was  intruded  with  a  million 
to  Toulon,  conjointly  with  the  younger  brother  of ; 
the  tyrant,  and  Barras,  the  prefent  Director.     From 
the  original  correfpondence,  fince  publifhed,   it  ap- 
pears that   he  took  uncommon   pains  to  form  the 
mind   of  his    colleague;  and   to   initiate   him  in  the 
height  of  the  principles.      "  We  are  defamed"  faid  he, 
in  one  of  his  letters,   "  as  being  too  fanguinary.     Thofe 
however  who  think  Jo ,  ought  to  kndw,  that,  in  Toulon r,  the 
galley  /laves  are  the  only  perjons  who  have   not  dejerved  • 
to  he  /hot  !33 

Jt  ihould  not  be  forgotten   that  Freron,   and  Ro-~ 

*  He  recruited  thefe  with  confiderable  iuccefs  for  the  Con- 
vention, during  the  infurreclion  of -the  feclioes,  on- the  i2ih, 
J$th,  and  14th  of  Vendemaire. 

T:  5  frsfjpierre's * 


befpicrre's  brother,  have  been  accufed  on  the  doubt- 
ful authority  of  the  emigrants,  of  having  feized  for 
their  own  ufe  all  the  fpecie  they  found  in  the  houfes 
of  the  Royalifts  at  Toulon.  This  charge,  though 
abfolutely  falfe  with  regard  to  one  of  them,  was 
judged  at  the  time  not  wholly  devoid  of  foundation, 
fo  far  as  it  refpecled  Freron  ;  fince  it  was  much 
talked  of  in  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  when 
preparing  to  take  a  review  of  the  tranfadtions  of  t! 
representatives  on  million.  This  caufe,  among 
others,  tended  much  to  accelerate  the  downfal  of 
the  ufurper,  by  compelling  Tallien,  Freron,  Barras 
and  many  others/who  did  not  care  to  have  their  con- 
duct examined  by  the  equity  of  Parifian  tribunals,  to 
unite  their  force,  and  bring  about  the  Revolution  of- 
the  c.th  of  Thermidor. 

It  has  been  frequently  remarked  that  Rcbefpierre* 
who  was  idolized  throughout  France  fo  long  as  he 
was  in  power,  has  never  had  a  fingle  advocate  fince 
his  death.  But,  what  is  more  furprifing,  thofe  who 
have  contributed  the  mod  to  infpire  the  nation  with 
horror  and  antipathy  againft  him,  were  his  moft  inti- 
mate friends  during  his  life-  The  chief  leaders  of 
the  Tkcrmidorlans  were  Tallien  and  Freron,  both 
moving  in  a  line  confonant  to  their  different  capaci- 
ties;  the  former  as  a  man  a£Hie  in  public  affairs,, 
and  the  latter  as  a  couduclor  of  pamphlets  and  jour- 
nals. 

The  periodical  work,  entitled  VOrateurdu  Peuplc? 
•was  undertaken  by  Freron  in  the  autumn  of  1794, 
with  a  view  to  counteract  and  deftroy  the  whole  fyf- 
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tern  of  public  fpirit  which  had  been  brought  into  ex* 
ercife  under  the  preceding  dynafty,  called  La  Sans- 
culotterie,  and  to  incite  the  Pari  dan  youth  to  a  hatred 
and  perfecution  of  the  Jacobins.  No  journal  per- 
haps in  fo  fhort  a  time  ever  produced  fuch  an  extra- 
ordinary effe&.  During  that  winter,  and  in  the 
fpring  of  1795,  the  young  men.  both  in  the  metro- 
polis and  in  the  departments,  chaftifed,  and  fome- 
times  put  to  death  the  Jacobins  wherever  they  found 
them,  to  the  tune  of  Le  Reveil  du  Peuple>  removing 
alfo  from  all  public  places  the  popular  flatues,  pic- 
tures, and  emblems,  and  taking  down  the  red-cap,  - 
the  ftandard  oijans-cuhtierie* 

This  behaviour  was  not  at  all  refented  by  Freron 
and  the  majority  of  the  Convention,  who  were  of  his  ■ 
party,  and  confequently  apprifed  of  his   intentions  ; 
it  was  however  beheld  with  indignation  and  horror  ' 
by  the   more  energetic   Republicans.     The  deputy 
Diihem  openly  declaimed  againfi  thefe  irregularities, 
but  finding  his  motions  but  little  attended  to,  he  was  '• 
ar  length  filent*  - 

A  curious  anecdote  deferves  to  be  recorded  en  paf^  ' 
fant,  The  painter  David  had  juft  prefdnted  the  Na* 
tional  Convention  with  a  fine  pidiure  of  Brutus,  in- 
treating  the  honour  that  it  might  be  placed  in  the 
hall  of  their  fittings.  When  one  of  the  fecretaries 
had  finifted  reading  David's  letter,  and  a  refolution  ] 
had  patted  for  the  purpofe,  a  deputy  of  the  Moun- 
tain, called  GaftoYi)  with  a  fprightlinefs  characterise 
of  his  countrymen,  exclaimed,  "  /  move,  by  way  of 
amendment)   that,  Jirji  of  aI/>   the  brilliant  Freronian 
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youth  be  conjulted  an  the  fubjecl ;  if  not,  poor  Brutus 
rims  the  rijk  of  being  kicked  out  of  the  hall  in  the  courfe 
ef  a  few  days." 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  Freron,  after  all 
thefe  movements,  was  fufpe&ed  of  being  a  Royalilt, 
and  as  fuch  courted  by  all  perfons  of  fafhion.  Thefe 
were  foon  however  undeceived.  The  perfecution  in- 
ftituted  by  him  againft  the  Jacobins  lafted  only  till 
the  new  constitution  of  1795  w-as  eftabliihed.  After 
that  epoch  Freron  flopped  the  publication  of  his 
journals,  and  (hewed  that  he  was  a  Republican  in  his 
heart.  He  was  highly  incenfed  at  the  leaders  of  the 
people  of  Paris,  for  the  ill  uie  they  had  made  of  his 
name,  and  he  co-operated  effectually  in  the  meafures 
of  the  Committee  of  General  Security,  being  one  of 
thofe  appointed  to  command  the  Conventional  forces 
againlt  the  rebellious  fections.  By  his  exertions  on 
the  13th  Vendemaire,  the  ftubborn  diftridl  of  Le  PeU 
Ictier>  called  by  Freron,  the  head  quarters  of  the  reb./s, 
was  effectually  reduced. 

After  the  overthrow  of  the  fed! ions  of  Paris,  the 
JMational  Convention  took  into  confideration  the  pro- 
ceedings in  the  fouth  of  France,  were  the  Republi- 
cans were  affaflinated  daily  by  the  Royalifts.  Con- 
vinced that  fuch  adls  of  revenge  were  the  effect  of 
the  effervefcence  produced  in  the  minds  of  the  young 
people  by  Freron's  journal,  and  much  more  by  the 
fong  of  Le  Reveil  dit  Peup!ey  they  judged  it  proper  to 
fend  on  million  into  thofe  parts,  the  fame  reprefenta- 
t:ve  who  had  been,  in  fome  meafure,  the  innocent  . 
caule   of  fo  much   mifchief.     Freron   accordingly 

fet 
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fet  out  for  the  fouth  of  France  in   the  autumn  of 

I795- 

This  new  miffion  of  Freron  proved  more  fervice- 

able  to  the  caufe  of  the  Republic   than   his  former 
one.     He  re-eftablifhed  good  order  in  M'arfeilles,. 
Aries,   Aix,  Faramans,  and  in  every  town  of  Pro- 
vence.    He  punifhed  fome  juvenile  leaders  among; 
the  Royal i firs,  difmifTed  the   Conftituted"  Authorities,* 
which  had  not  interfered  by  their  exertions  to  pre- 
vent affaflinations,  arretted  the   fbldiers  who  had  de- 
ferted,  and  obliged  all  the   young  men,  within  the 
age  of  requifition,  to  repair  to  the  armies,  exacting  a 
fevere  refpon  Ability  from  fuch  parents,  or  relations,, 
as  attempted  to  conceal  them. 

This  laft  meafure  was  confidered  as  fomewhat  ty- 
rannical in  Paris,  but  Freron  completely  juftifiedhitn- 
felf.     The  Abbe  Suard,  conductor  of  the  Nouvelks- 
Politiqucsy  accufed  him  of  having  exercifed  in  this 
fecond  pro-confulfhip  whatever  was  dreaded  in  eaft- 
ern  defpotifm,  moft  formidable  in  military  regimen,, 
and  moft  brutal  in  the  ci-devant  fans-cuhtterie.     Si- 
meon>  a  Royalift  deputy,  and  formerly  art  advocate 
in  the  Parliament  of  Aix,  denounced  him  in  the  hall, 
of  the  Legiflative  Body,   as  having  marched  during 
the  night  to  Aix,  at  the  head  of  a  military  detach- 
ment, to  the  Pas  de  Charge,  with  loaded  cannon  and 
lighted  matches. 

Freron  was  the  only  Conventional  member  of  any 
confkleration  who  was  not  elected  a  deputy  in  the 
fubfequent  legiflature.     This  arifes,  perhaps,  from 

his 
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bis  having  been  on  his  million  at  the  time  of  th<r 
ele&ions. 

He  is  now 'married  to  a  lady  of  a  confiderable  for- 
tune, and  refides  in  Paris,  wholly  retired  from  public 
bufinefs.  He  is  about  40  years  of  age,  of  the  middle 
fize,  with  a  thin  vifage.- 

ISNAR'D.  ■ 

This  Legiflator,  as  defervedly  celebrated  for  his 
probity  and  talents  as  for  his  misfortunes,  was  the 
fon  of  a  wealthy  merchant  of  Graife,  in  Provence* 
No  inftance  could  more  ftrongly  evince  the  atten- 
tion beftowed  in  that  country,  on  the  important  fub- 
ject  of  education,  in  the  families  of  private  citizens, 
than  that  of  Ifnard.  Although  his  father  refidedin 
a  fmall  provincial  town,  at  a  diflance  from  any  pub- 
lic feat  of  learning,  yet  his  fon  was  qualified  for  a 
reprefentative  of  the  people,  under  the  firft  conftitu- 
tion,  and  rendered  inferior  to  none  of  his  colleagues, 
Vergniaud  excepted,  in  clafiical  attainments,  and  po- 
liftied  eloquence. 

He  was  appointed  by  the  department  of  Var  a  de- 
puty to  the  fecond  Legiflatiire.  Soon  after  the  aP 
fembling  of  that  body,  he  diftinguiflied  himfelf  by  an 
accufation  which  he  brought  againft  the  King's  Mi- 
nifters,  for  not  communicating  to  the  Legiflature 
the  particulars  of  the  memorable  partition  treaty  of 
Pilnitz,  and  for  not  adopting  fuch  defenfive  mea- 
fures  as  might  defeat-  the  proje&s  of  the  afTociated 
defpots. 

When  the  inGncerity  of  the  king  was  fuppofed  to 

be 
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be  fo- notorious-  that  the  Legiflative  Body  fcand  it 
impoffible  to  fecure  liberty  without  depriving  him  o£> 
his  power,  and  in  mere  defpair  were  compelled  to 
convert  France  into  a  Republic,  the  people  were 
called  upon  to  ele£t  a  Convention,,  with   fufficient 
powers  to  create  a  new  Conftitution.     Ifnard  was 
eledted  to  this  Convention,  and  in  the  firft  fix  months  - 
was  one   of  its  moft  confpicuous,   and  at  the  fams 
time,   in  his  principles-,  one  of  its  moft  moderate 
members. 

He  was  confidered  as  the  chief  of  the  party  of  the 
Federtiliftsy  which  was,  however,  no  more  than  a  ra- 
mification of  that  of  the  Gironde.  From  motives  of 
policy  he  warmly  oppofed  the  King's  trial ;  and  pro- 
phetically  anticipated  all  the  evils  of  which  that 
event  has  been  partly  a  confequence.  **  JVzll  you," 
faid  he,  ii  for  the  fake  of  the  blood  of  one  man,  involve 
yourf  elves  in  a  war  of  ten  year  s  duration ,  caufe  the  death 
of  three  millions  of  our  brethren,  and  expend  ten  milliards 
of property f" 

After  the  King's  execution,  and  when  England 
and  Spain  had  engaged  in  the  conteft,  Ifnard  ex- 
claimed  in  the  Convention—"  The  die  is  cajl\  our 
lot  isdiberty  or  extermination  /"  Imprefled  with  this 
opinion,  he  wrote  an  eloquent  and  pathetic  exhorta- 
tion to  the  people,  the  armies,  and  the  popular  fo- 
cieties,  urging  them  to  perfevere  in  the  war,  for  that 
in  a  war  of  freemen  againft  flaves,  the  former  could 
have  little  to  apprehend. 

On  the  fatal  31ft  of  May,  the  day  on  which   thq 
violent  demagogues,  Robefpierre,  Danton,  and  Ma- 
rat, 
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rat,  violated  the  fan&uary  of  the  National  Repre- 
fenlation,  Ifnard  was  President  of  the  Convention. 
His  friends  had  apprifed  him  of  the  expelled  com- 
motion ;  and  fome  of  his  party  had  moved  that  mea- 
fures  of  defence  fhould  be  taken  to  preferve  the  inte- 
grity of  the  Lcgiflature.  It  was  in  this  critical  fitu- 
ation  that  he  made  the  heroic  declaration — "  Let 
them  off hult  me  :  let  them  fur  round  me  with  their  dag- 
gers \  I  willy  noizvithjlandlng,  remain  at  my  poJiy  and  die 
covered  with  glory ,  as  a  faithful reprefentatlve  /" 

The  facrifice  of  one  life  would,   however, -  have 
availed  nothing  ;  and  the  meafures  of  the  Mountain 
were  too  prompt  and  vigorous  to  be  refifted.     It  was^ 
fortunate  for  Ifnard  that  he  made  his  efcape.     His 
lad  words  on  this  memorable  day  were  intended  to. 
deprecate  the  mifchiefs  which  he  forefaw  as  the  con- 
fequence — "  the  aflonijhed  traveller  JIiaR  enquire"  faid  • 
he,  "  on  what  part  of the  Seine  Paris  exijlcd!"     Being, 
exiled,  as  well  as  Petion,  Louvet,  Buzot,  and  others 
of  the  fame  party,   he  was  obliged  to  conceal  him* 
felf  nearly  fifteen  month?  in  the  houfe  of  a  friend,  in 
one  of  the  inland  departments.  In  this  period  it  was 
generally  fuppofed  that  he  had  perifhed  or  emigrated,  * 
and  the  Terrorifls  gave  out  that  he  had  ftabbed  him- 
felf.     When,  after  the  9th  of  Thermidor,  he  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  Prefident  Rewbell,   aiking  leave  to 
take  his  feat  again  in  the  Convention,  a  fudden  ec- 
ftacy  of  joy  burft  through  the  hall,  the  members  ex- 
claiming— u  Our  colleague^  Ifnard,   is  come  back  from  » 
the  other  world '/■" 

Ifnard  took  no  a&ive  part  daring  the  remainder 

of 
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of  the  feffion  of  the  Convention.  In  a  miffion  to  the 
department  of  the  B&uches  du  Rhone,  fuch  had  been 
the  mifchiefs  perpetrated  by  terrorifm,  that  he  found 
himfelf  inadequate  to  repair  the  evils  which  he  every 
where  witneflTed.  Under  the  new  Conftitution,  he 
continued,  during  one  feflion,  a  member  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Five  Hundred.  In  this  Aflembly  he  fpoke  but 
once,  and  his  fpeech  was  an  apology  for  his  filencer 
When  Simeon  was  accufing  the  Jacobins  of  the  South, 
-*-"  My  heart  aljo  bleeds"  faid  he,  "  butfince,  in  this 
Aflembly ,  I  can  only  /peak  to  rocks,  I  chooje  rather  te  h 
jilentr 

RA&AUD   ST.  &TIENNE, 

One  of  the  moft  able  and  virtuous  founders  of  the 
French  Republic,  was,  before  the  Revolution,  a  Pro- 
teftant  minifter  at  Nifmes,  in  Languedoc,  of  which 
city  he  was  a  native.  Though  not  equal  in  talents 
to  Mirabeau,  Barnave,  and  Sieyes,  yet  he  exceeded* 
moft  of  Ins  colleagues  in  the  Conftituent  Afiembly,. 
in  activity  and  enthufiafm.  He  was  ridiculed  by  Mr*. 
Burke,  for  his  declaration,  that  "  all  the  ancient  efta- 
blijhments  were  a  nuijance  to  the  people  ;"  and,  "  in  re~ 
J  peel  to  the  people  them/elves,  zve  ought  "  added  he,  "  to 
renew  their  minds y  to  change  their  ideas,  their  laws,  their 
^manners  ;  to  alter  men,  things ,  words ;  in  fine,  to  deJlro%- 
every  thing.,  that  we  may  create  every  thing  anew." 

So  much  has  already  been  publifhed  refpe£iing  this 
deputy,  that  little  room  is  left  to  enlarge  upon  his 
character  in  this  work  ;  the  object  of  which  has  beer^ 
chiefly  to  publifli  what  is  not  generally  known. 

The* 
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The  violent  patriotifm  of  Rabaud  is  fuppofed  fr* 
have  been  ftiraulated  by  the  infults  which,  through 
life,  as  a  Proteftant  miniiter,  he  had  experienced 
from  the  Catholics.  Almoft  every  decree  which  was 
palled  againft  the  abufes  of  the  eftablifhed  Hierarchy, 
and  in  favour  of  religious  toleration,  was  either  firfl 
moved  by  him,  or  enadled  in  confequence  of  the  ex- 
ertions of  his  eloquence. 

In  May  1790,  he  was  eletfed  Prefident  of  the  Af- 
fembly,  and  on  this  occafion  he  bore  the  following, 
teftimony  of  the  triumph  of  reafon  and  philofophy> 
over  prejudice  and  fanaticifm.  "  How  much,"  faid 
he,  "  would  Louis  the  XIV.  be  aftonifhed  if  he  were 
to  return  back  to  the  world  again  !  What  would  that 
deftroyer  of  the  bleffings  bequeathed  us  by  our  good 
Henry  fay,  if  he  beheld  the  National  AlTembly  cf 
the  French  people  prefided  by  a  Proteftant  Minifter? 
The  choice,  a&  matter  of  principle,  does  the  higheft 
honour  to  the  AiTembly  ;  it  is  a  new  and  glorious 
triunTph  of  liberty,  reafon,  and  juftice. — Reprefenta- 
tives,  by  thus  beflowing.  your  favours  upon  me,  you 
fet  a  great  example,  aud  confecrate  the  fincerity  and 
the  independence  of  your  intentions." 

In  1 792,-  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Convention,-  for  one  of  the  fouthern  depart- 
ments. In  that  turbulent  and  difcordant  AflTembly 
his  prudence,  and  acknowledged  good  intentions,  en- 
abled him  to  fleer  clear  of  the  war  of  parties  ;  he 
confequently  efcaped  in  the  profcriptions  of  the  Gi- 
ronde^  which  proved  fatal  to  nearly  all  the  virtue  in 
the  Convention.     It  could  fcarcely,  however,  be  ex-/ 

pe&edpr 
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p^<2ed,  that  fo  good  a  man  as  Rabaud  could  fhelter 
himfelf  from  the  fufpicious  fury  of  Robefpierre. 
Perceiving  that  it  was  imputable  to  evade  the  jea- 
loufy  of  the  tyrant,  he  abfentcd  himfelf  from  true  Con- 
vention, and  in  confequence  was  outlawed  and  de- 
clared a  traitor  to  his  country,  by  a  decree  of  the 
28th  of  July,  179.3. 

He  continued  fee  re  ted  at  the  houfe  of  a  friend  in 
Paris  till  the  6th  of  December,  when,  being  unfor- 
tunately arretted,  and  his  perfon  identified  before  the 
Revolutionary  Tribunal  of  Paris,  he  was,  without 
further  ceremony,  condemned  to  deaths  and  guillo- 
tined on  the  following  day,  in  the  5.0th  year  of  his 
age. 

GENERAL   JOURDAN. 

General  Jourdan  is  a  native  of  Limoges.  It  is 
faid  that  he  was  a  flationer  before  the  Revolution  ; 
and  that  his  wife  has  fincekept  a  (hop  at  Paris. — As 
both  thefe  accounts  have  long  flood  uncontradicted,., 
there  is  every  reafon  to  believe  them  true.  The 
fame  cannot  be  faid  of  an  abfurd  attempt  made  by. 
the  emigrants  and  by  the  enemies  of  France,  in  fpite 
of  the  {Irongeft  evidence  to  the  contrary,  to  identify 
the  brave  General  with  the  ruffian. known  in  the 
South  of  France,  by  the  name  of  Jourdain  the  head- 
Upper. — In  the  whole  of  his  military  career  General 
Jourdan's  humanity  has  been  no  left  confpicuous. 
than  his  courage. 

Among  the  many  fervices  which  this  officer  has 
mndered  to  his  country,,  one  of  the  mod  fignal  was  the. 

battls 
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battle  of  Maubeuge,  by  which  he  compelled  the  Auf- 
trians  to  raife  the  fiege  of  that  place,  and  put  an  ef- 
fectual (top  to  Prince  Cobourg's  progrefs,  which  tilt 
then  had  appeared  to  be  irrefiftible.-  Al  the  vej-y 
moment  of  victory  he  was  dif miffed  by  the  revolu- 
tionary governors  of  France,  who  were  equally  jea- 
lous of  great  talents,  and  of  great  fuccefs.  It  was/ 
at  once  curious  and  deplorable  to  fee  thofe  brutal  and? 
fufpicious  tyrants  guillotine  a  General  if  he  loft  a 
battle,  and  ca(hier  him  if  he  triumphed  over  the  ene- 
mies of  his  country. 

General  Jourdan  was  however  reflored  to  his- 
command,  and  he  beat  Prince  Coboarg  again  at  the 
bloody  and  decifive  engagement  of  Fkurus,  remark- 
able for  a  circumftance  till  then  unheard  of  in  mili- 
tary hiftory.  While  the  enemy  was  advancing,  and 
as  long  as  the  combat  lafted,  an  aeronaut,  who  ho- 
vered over  the  heads  of  both  armies,  fent  General 
Jourdan  bulletins,  or  fliort  notices  of  Prince  Co- 
bourg's movements,  on  fcraps  of  paper  fattened  to 
metal  rings  that  ran  down  the  cords  by  which  the: 
balloon  wa3  retained  in  it's  ftation. 

Jourdan's  fortune  was  more  chequered  rn  the 
campaign  of  1796.  After  penetrating  into  the  heart 
of  Germany,  his  army  was  compelled  to  meafure 
back  its  footfteps  to  the  Rhine,  in  great  diforder  and 
difmay.  Much  blame  was  confequently  caft  upon 
the  General's  conduct,  by  thofe  military  critics  who 
never  fail  to  judge  by  the  event,  and  who  would  have 
proclaimed  his  (kill,  if  a  different  chain  of  accidents 
had  crowned  the  felf  fame  operations  with  fuccefs. 
i  During 
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During  the  late  proceedings  of  the  French  Senate, 
General  Jourdan  condu&ed  himfelf  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner as  to  obtain  the  confidence  of  the  Directory, 
while  his  colleague,  Pichegru,  was  condemned  to 
tranfpcrtation.  In  confequence  of  this,  he  has  been 
again  called  into  action,  having  fet  off  in  Novem- 
ber for  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  where  he  undoubtedly 
hopes  to  wipe  off  the  ftain  formerly  occafioned  by 
the  diforganization  of  his  army,,  which  was  infinitely 
more  digraceful  than  the  lofs  of  a  pitched  battle. 

BARREIE. 

Bertrand  Barrere,  with  the  exception  of  Robe- 
fpierre  alone,  was  the  mod  confpicuous  member  of 
the  famous  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  which  in 
their  own  opinion  faved,  and  in  that  of  their  adver- 
faries,  ruined  France. 

Previoufly  to  the  Revolution  he  was  conudered  as 
a  noble,  being  in  poffeflion  of  a  fmal  /  >:  Lai  feignory 
of  Vieubac,  fituated  in  the  department  of  the  Eaftern 
Pyrenees.  In  the  early  part  of  his  life  he  was  praifed 
for  his  elegant  manners,  and  unaffected  modefty,  by 
the  celebrated  Madame  Genlis;  and  although  an  ad- 
vocate by  profeffion,  diftinguifhed  himfelf  more  by 
his  proficiency  in  Belles  Lettres  than  his  fpeeches  at 
the  bar. 

His  talents  being  acknowledged  of  the  firfl  rate, 
he  was  appointed,  in  1789,  a  deputy  to  the  Eftates 
General.  He  had  no  fooner  taken  his  feat  than  his 
patriotifm  became  diftinguifhed,  and  he  began  the 
publication  of  a  periodical  paper,  under  the  title  of 
La  Pointe  du  Jour.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee 
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mittee  of  Fiefs  et  Domains,  and  in  that  capacity 
made  feveral  interefling  reports  to  the  Ailembly. 
Towards  the  clofe  of  the  Seflion  he  became  a  writer 
in  the  patriotic  annals,  of  which  publication  Mira- 
beau  was  the  principal  conductor. 

He  was  afterwards  appointed  a  Member  of  the 
National  Convention,  but  took  no  a&ive  part  till 
the  ftruggle  arofe  between  the  two  parties,  relative 
to  the  King's  fate.  He  oppofed  Briflot's  motion  to 
procraftinate  the  trial,  and  was  one  of  the  firft  to 
declare,  "  that  the  tree  of  liberty  could  never  thrive^  un- 
til it  wasfprink/ed  with  the  blotd  fa  tyrant"  At  the 
time  of  the  King's  examination  before  the  Conven- 
tion, he  was  its  Prefident,  and  the  perfon  who  in- 
terrogated him. 

It  was  not  till  after  the  extinction  of  the  Gironde 
party  that  Barrere  attained  his  highefr  degree  of  ce- 
lebrity. He  then  became  the  organ  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  Public  Safety  in  the  Convention,  and  his  re- 
ports, under  the  nickname  of  Carmagnols,  excited  the 
attention  of  all  Europe.  To  recite  at  length  the 
fubjefls  of  them,  would  occupy  many  pages  ;  to 
publifh  them  at  length  would  occupy  a  volume. 

In  his  iituation  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee, 
he  was  considered  (how  far  juftly  we  will  not  fay]| 
as  the  Prime  Minifter  of  Robefpierre.  By  remain- 
ing neuter,  however,  in  the  proceedings  of  the  9th 
Thermidor,  he  faved  his  head,  and  even  for  a  fhort 
time  retained  his  popn'arity  alfo.  Being  at  length 
removed  from  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  on 
the  26th  of  Auguft  following,  he  was  denounced  by 

Lecointre ; 
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Lecotntre  ;  on  the  fecond  of  March,  1795,  arretted 
.on  the  motion  of  Legendre  ;  and  on  the  1 2th  Ger- 
minal (April  3)  fentenced,  with  Billaud,  Varennes, 
Collot  d'Herbois  and  Vadier,  to  be  tranfported  to 
Guiana  in  South  America,  by  a  decree  of  the  Con- 
vention. 

It  is  well  known  that  Barrere  contrived  to  make 
his  efcape,  and  by  the  connivance  of  the  Executive 
Directory  he  ft  111  continues  in  trance.  He  was  in- 
deed ele£led  in  May  lad  a  deputy  to  the  Council  of 
Five  Hundred,  but  prevented  from  taking  his  feat  by 
the  clamours  of  the  rhoderis  and  royalifts.  Since 
that  time  he  has  retired  to  his  native  province,  and 
written  and  published  two  very  popular  pamphlets, 
entitled,  Montefquieu  peint  d'apres  Jes  ouvrages,  and 
De  la  Penfee  du  Gouvernement. 

It  is  no  flight  extenuation  of  the  various  crimes  in 
which  he  participated  in  the  Committee,  that  not- 
\v ithftanding  the  innumerable  opportunities  he  had  of 
enriching  himfelf,  he  now  lives  in  extreme  poverty  ; 
and  at  the  time  he  was  fent  off  from  Paris  to  Roche- 
fort,  on  his  way  to  Guiana,  he  was  compelled  to  bor- 
row a  trifling  fum  of  money  to  enable  him  to  pur- 
chafe  a  few  neceffaries  for  the  voyage ! 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  Barrere  was  guilty 
of  many  errors,  rather  than  of  wilful  crimes;  and 
the  peculiar  circumftances  in  which  the  Republic 
was  placed,  when  he  and  his  colleagues  came  into 
power,  are  frequently  pleaded  in  palliation  of  the 
enormities  they  committed.  Nothing,  however, 
can  juftify  them! 

Bertrand 
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Bertrand  Barrere  is  a  man  of  a  handfome  and  re- 
fpettable  figure,  almofr.  40  years  of  age  ;  drcfies  well, 
and  is  very  affable  and  polite  in  converfation.  His 
private  character  has  never  been  impeached  by  his 
moft  inveterate  enemies  ;  even  *  Mallet  du  Pan  ad- 
mits him  to  poffefs  all  the  foetal  virtues. 

CAM  BON, 

Son  of  a  wealthy  merchant  of  Montpellier,  was 
entitled,  by  his  talents,  to  be  a  deputy  for  the  de- 
partment of  the  Boushes  du  Rhme3  in  the  fecond  Le- 
giflature.  He  manifested,  at  an  early  period,  his  aU 
tachment  to  the  Monarchical  Conftitution  of  1791, 
decreed  by  the  preceding  Aflembly  j  and  was  wholly 
unconnected  with  the  Republican  factions,  who 
were  preparing  tfae  overthrow  of  the  Throne. 

It  is  attefled,  by  thofe  who  have  attentively  in- 
veftigated  the  fecret  hiftory  of  the  10th  of  Auguft, 
that  when  the  King,  overwhelmed  by  popular  fury, 
took  refuge  in  the  Affembly,  a  queftion  arofe  whe- 
ther, according  to  the  Conftitution,  the  Legiilature 
could  tranfact  bufinefs  in  his  prefence.  The  leaders 
ef  the  Republican  party  paid  no  great  attention  to 
the  queftion ;  but  Cambon  obferved,  that  the  more 
critical  their  pojition,  the  more  they  ought  to  refpecl  ike 
Conftitution  :  and  he  moved,  u  that  the  King  jhould  be 
placed,  according  to  its  regulations ',  at  the  fule  of  theFre- 
Jident.  It  would  he  indecorous?'  added  he,  "  to  place 
him  in  the  Tribunes,  or  in  the  feats  at  the  extremity  of 
the  hall"     It  appears,  therefore,  that  he  was  far 

from 
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from  fufpe&ing  that  the  King  was  about  to  be  de- 
graded and  punifhed. 

Cambon  was  appointed,  by  the  fame  department, 
a  deputy  to  the  Convention.  He  evinced,  during 
the  new  Legiflature,  the  fteadinefs  of  his  principles, 
and  gave  proof  of  his  prudence  upon  the  enfnaiing 
motion  for  fending  to  the  army  of  Cuftine,  the  Fe- 
deres  who  had  affifted  the  Fauxbourg  St.  Antoine, 
on  the  10th  of  Auguft.  He  violently  oppofed  that 
meafure,  as  tending  to  expofe  the  Convention  to  the 
infolence  of  the  dregs  of  the  people  ;  for  he  had  had 
frequent  occafion  to  lament  the  tyranny  with  which 
the  preceding  Aflembly  had  been  treated  by  the 
Fauxbourgs  and  the  Commune,  and  moved  there- 
fore "  that  they  {hould  not  leave  Paris  before  an- 
other fufficient  force  was  eftablilhed  to  fecure  the 
dignityof  the  Legiflature. " 

When  a  Republican  Government  was  determined 
on,  and  the  Conftitution  of  1793  accepted  by  the 
people,  Cambon  became  a  thorough  Republican,  and 
as  ftrongly  fupported  the  new  order  of  things,  as  he 
had  before  maintained  the  limited  Monarchy.  Like 
many  others,  he  was  fully  fenfible  that  a  Republic, 
created  by  the  patriots  from  defpair,  and  oppofed  by 
fo  many  foreign  and  domeftic  enemies,  flood  in  need 
of  rigorous  and  violent  meafures  for  its  fupport.  If, 
therefore,  Robefpierre  and  his  Committee,  by  their 
critical  pofition,  were  compelled  (as  has  been  pre- 
tended) to  adopt  terrible  meafures  in  their  political 
and  judicial  proceeding^Cambon  was  no  lefs  under 
a  neceflity  to  become  a  Robefpierre  in  his  admini- 
Vol.  I.  U  ftration 
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ftration  of  finances.  He  was  the  inventor  of  the 
forced  acceptance  of  the  ajjignats,  of  the  navigation 
acT:,  and  of  the  grand  livre  ;  the  propofer  of  the  fe- 
queftration  of  foreign  property,  of  the  maximum,  and 
of  the  requifitions.  Thefe  violent  meafures  he  fup- 
pofed  to  be  the  only  means  by  which  the  French  Re- 
public could  be  prevented  from  finking  under  theex- 
ceffive  warfare  which  (he  was  compelled  to  wage 
againft  all  Europe. 

After  the  fall  of  Robefpierre,  when  the  Thermi- 
dorian  Revolution  had  induced  a  political  re-aclion, 
Cambon,  with  Thuriot,  manfully  defended  Earrere, 
and  the  other  fix  deputies,  againft  the  26th  article 
of  denunciation  brought  forward  by  Lecointre  de  Fer- 
f allies*  It  was  not  before  the  month  of  November, 
1794,  that  he  himfelf  was  publicly  attacked  on  the 
fubje£r.  of  the  fecret  and  confidential  expences  of  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety.  He  did  not  vouch fafe 
to  vindicate  himfelf  from  Tallien's  accufation  in  a 
regular  way,  his  only  words  were—"  My  head  is, 
perhaps,  conjigned  to  the  guillotine  :  but  as  to  thee,  tremble, 
villain  ;  all  France  knows  thee"  Speedily  afterwards, 
the  maximum,  the  requifitions,  and  all  the  old  finan- 
cial laws,  were  repealed;  and  although  Cambon 
was  permitted  to  continue  in  the  Committee  of  Fi- 
nances, no  attention  was  paid  to  his  fchemes  or  ad- 
vice; he  was,  indeed,  expofed  to  public  derifion, 
and  the  word  Cambonijer  was  invented  as  a  term  of 
ridicule  and  reproach. 

The  1 2th  of  Germinal  has  been  called  the  pro- 
fcription  of  Rolejpierris  tail  (la  queue  de  Robefpierre) ; 

and 
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and  Cambon  was,  with  others,  decreed  to  be  in  a 
ftate  of  accufation ;  but  was  fortunate  enough  tor 
make  his  efcape,  and  take  refuge  in  the  Fauxbourg 
St.  Antoine.  To  avenge  himfelf  againft  his  enemies, 
he  itirred  up  the  inhabitants  of  that  diftri£t  to  the 
famous  infurredtion  of  the  firft  of  Prairial,  in  which 
Ferrand  was  killed  in  the  hall  of  the  Convention. 

During  the  whole  fummcr  of  that  year,  (1795) 
Cambon  fecreted  himfelf  in  the  Fauxbourg,  and  did 
not  appear  till  November,  when  a  general  amnefty 
had  been  decreed  for  all  revolutionary  crimes.  He 
took  advantage  of  the  liberty  of  the  prefs,  which  had 
been  fan£lioned  by  the  Conftitution,  to  write  a  judi- 
cious pamphlet,  fhewing  that  the  defertion  of  his 
financial  fyflem  had  produced  the  bankruptcy  of  the 
national  ailignats.  He  foon  afterwards  retired  to 
Montpellier,  where  he  now  refides,  and  is  prefident 
of  the  municipality. 

Cambon  is  about  45  years  of  age,  of  the  middle 
ftature,  plain  in  his  drefs,  and  unaffe6ted  in  his  dif- 
courfe.  In  his  perfon,  he  is  faid  to  refemble  that 
amiable  and  refpe&able  man,  Mr.  Martin,  member 
for  Tewkfbury. 

GENERAL  DUMOURIEZ. 

The  career  of  this  officer  was  fhort,  but  it  muft 
be  allowed  to  have  been  fplendid.  At  one  critical 
period  he  fixed  the  deflinbs  of  France,  at  another, 
he  had  nearly  overturned  the  mighty  labours  of  his 
own  genius  ;  and  fuch  is  the  fmgularity  of  his  for- 
tune, that  he  is  now  equally  detefted  by  the  Royal- 
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ifts,  whom  he  oppofed,  and  by  the  Republicans  whom 
he  fo  powerfully  afiifted. 

Charles  Francis  Dumouriez  was  born  at  Cam- 
bray,  in  French  Flanders,   on  the  25th  of  January, 
1739.     His  father,  who  had  ferved  in  the  army  du- 
ring his  youth,   but  afterwards  followed  the  more 
profitable  employment  of  a  commiflary,  became  his 
inftrudor,   and   feems  to  have  been  at  uncommon 
pains  relative  to  his  education.     On  being  fent  to 
the  college  of  Louis  le  Grand,  he  evinced  a  moll  ar- 
dent defire  to  become  a  Jefuit ;  but  his  friends  hav- 
ing difluaded  him  from  this,  he  declared  in  favour  of 
the  law  ;  here  alfo  he  was  difappointed  a  fecond 
time  in  the  objed  of  his  choice^  at  length  he  be- 
came a  foldier,  and  this,  perhaps,  was  the  profeflion 
belt  fuited  to  his  temper  and  his  genius. 

After  ferving  for  fome  time  as  a  volunteer  in  the 
regiment  of  Defcars,  he  procured  a  commifiion.  0» 
the  evening  before  the  French  army  was  attacked  at 
Clofter  Camp,    by   the  prefent   Duke    of  Brunf- 
wick,*   Dumouriez   happening  to  be   out  on  a  re- 
connoitering  party,   after   a  gallant  refinance,  was 
taken  prifoner   by  the  Baron  de  Behr,   one  of  his 
aides-de-camp,  and  he  dates  his  rife  from   this  cir- 
cumftance  ;  for  his  Highnefs  treated  him  with  great 
refped,  and  actually    fent  him  back  to  his  general, 
whh  a  letter  replete  with  his  praife.     It  is  a  curious 
coincidence  of  circumftances,  that  Dumouriez  fhould 


*  H*  was  at  that  time  known  by  the  title  of  Hereditary 
Prince  op  Bru.nsavick. 
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command  an  army  againfl  his  benefactor,  thirty-two 
years  afterwards,  and  actually  oblige  him  to  retire 
from  Champagne. 

Soon  after  this  he  obtained  the  brevet  rank  of  a 
Captain  of  horfe  ;  but  at  the  peace  of  1763,  he  was 
difmiifed,  along  with  a  multitude  of  other  brave  offi- 
cers, with  a  Croix  tie  St.  Louis  :  a  penfion,  which  like 
mod  of  the  meritorious  rewards  under  the  monarchy, 
tvas  never  paid  j  and  a  body  fcarred  with  wounds, 
chis  young  foldier  having  received  no  fewer  than  two 
and  twenty! 

Happening  to  -obtain  the  patronage  of  the  Duke 
de  Choifeu!,  then  prime  minifier,  he  travelled  through 
Spain  and  Portugal,  and  feems  to  have  been  employ- 
ed in  tranfmitting  military  details  relative  to  both 
thefe  countries. 

In  1768  he  was  recalled,  and  fent  to  Corfica,  the 
French  court  at  that  period  having  difpatched  an 
army  thither,  without  any  reasonable  pretext,  but 
merely  with  a  view  of  fubjugating  the  brave  iflan- 
ders,  and  adding  their  territory  to  the  monarchy. 
Although  Dumouriez  ferved  there  as  quarter-mafter 
general,  and  repeatedly  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  his 
perfonal  bravery  and  military  talents,  he  has  often 
been  heard  to  lament  that  he  ihould  have  engaged  in 
fo  unjuft  a  conteft. 

In  1770  he  was  ordered  to  Poland  by  the  Duke  de 
Choifeul,  and  while  in  that  country  organized  the 
troops,  furnifhed  the  fupplies,  and  regulated  the  af- 
fairs of  the  infurgents,  who  w£re  openly  lupported 
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by  France.  On  the  death  of  his  patron  he  wag* 
however,  recalled,  and  on  his  return  to  his  native 
country,  was  fhut  up  for  a  confiderable  time  in  the, 
Baftille.  Soon  after  his  releafe  he  married,  and  re- 
fided  at  Cherbourg,  of  which  he  was  appointed 
commandant. 
.  Being  of  an  a&ive  and  entefprifing  difpofition,  he 
turned  his  thoughts,  during  the  American  war,  to 
an  invafion  of  Great  Britain,  and  adlually  planned  a 
defcent  on  the  Ifle  of  Wight  in  1778. 

On  the  Revolution  Dumouriez  joined  the  patriots; 
this  however  does  not  feem  to  have  taken  place,  un- 
til he  perceived  the  imbecility  of  the  court,  and  faw 
that  the  former  mull  triumph.  In  confequence  of 
his  profeflions,  he  was  admitted  into  the  cabinet, 
and  foon  contrived,  by  means  of  his  intrigues  with 
the  Queen,  to  turn  out  the  Brifiotins.  After  a  (hort 
adminiftration  of  three  or  four  months,  as  Minified 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  of  as  many  days  at  the  head 
of  the  war  department,  he  himfelf  was  obliged  to  re- 
fign,  in  confequence  of  the  treachery  of  a  great  per- 
fonage.  On  this  he  left  Paris,  joined  the  army,  was 
at  firft  treated  with  hauteur  by  Luckner,  but  at  length 
inverted  with  the  command  of  the  camp  at  Maulde, 
where  he  foon  diftinguiflied  himfelf,  by  reftoring  dif- 
cipline,  and  refuming  offenfive  meafures. 

The  condu£l  of  Lafayette  having  filled  the  minds 
of  the  Conftitutionalifts  with  a  fufpicion,  Dumou- 
riez, on  the  defeflion  of  that  general,  was  entrufted 
*vith  t,he  command  of  the  army,  deftined  to  fave  his 
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native  country.  With  about  19,000  troops,  unac- 
cuftomed  to  fervice,  he  took  port  at  Grandp,e,  in 
the  foreft  of  Argonne,  and  ftopped  the  progrefs  of  the 
combined  forces,  confiding  of  rival  nations,  headed 
by  the  moft  celebrated  general  in  Europe. 

The  famous  battle  of  Jemappe  was  the  firft  deci- 
five  victory  gained  by  France,  (for  fhe  owed  her 
fafety  to  the  retreat  of  the  grand  army)  and  thecon- 
queft  of  the  Auftrian  Netherlands  followed  as  a  mat- 
ter of  courfe.  The  fubfequent  exploits  of  Dumou- 
liez  were  lefs  brilliant  :  his  victories  he  owes  fofely 
to  himfelf,  and  his  defeats  are  attributed  by  him  to 
the  minifter  Pache,  and  the  deputy  Cambon,  the 
firft  of  whom  deftroyed  the  army  by  withholding  ne* 
cefTaries,  while  the  latter  aroufed  a  fatal  fpirit  of  dis- 
content in  the  provinces,  by  the  fyftem  of  contribu- 
tions and  exadtions. 

At  length  the  determined  enemy  of  the  emigrants-,, 
emigrated  himfelf !  But  as  he  could  not  prevail  on 
many  of  his  army  to  accompany  him,  the  Auftrians 
received  him  very  coolly. 

Dumounez  now  refidesat  Kiel,  inHolftein,  whers 
he  earns  his  bread  by  his  pen,  full  as  honourably  as 
everhe  did  with  his  fword.  He  is  engaged  as  one 
of  the  writers  in  a  French  journal  primed  in  Ger- 
many, and  is  the  author  of  many  publications,  fuch 
as  Tableau  Speculatif  de  V  Europe,  a  Hiftory  of  his  own 
Life,  in  thre^  volumes,  8vo,  an  Account  of  Portugal, 
4-to.  a  Pamphlet  in  Reply  to  Camus,  a  Political  Vievr 
of  France,  a  Letter  to  the  tranllator  of  his.  Life,  and.a 
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Dialogue  between  Billaud  de  Varenne  and  Barthe* 
lemy,  the  Diredtor,  refpe&ing  the  Defection  of  the- 
latter.  The  Parifian  wits,  alluding  to  his  own  hif- 
tory,  obferve,  that  "  treachery  and  treafon  are  traced 
in  this  performance  with  the  hand  of  a  mafter  !  * 
However,  with  all  his  errors  and  all  his  faults,  ports- 
rity  will  probably  confider  Dumouriez  as  a  great 
man. 

GENERAL   HOCHF.. 

When  we  contemplate  his  birth,  his  education,  and 
liis  family,  on  one  hand,  and  reflect  on  the  high  fit  na- 
tion to  which  he  rofe,  on  the  other,  it  will  require  little 
hefitation  to  pronounce  this  general  one  of  the  molt 
fortunate  men  of  our  own,  or  perhaps  any  age. 

The  father  of  Lazare  Hoche  occupied  a  menial 
ftation  about  the  hounds  of  Louis  XV.  ;  he  himfeli 
was  born  June  14th,  1768,  and  his  motherdying  foon 
after,  his  fituation  became  extremely  critical,  for  the 
remaining  pareut  was  unable  to  give  him  any  educa- 
tion. An  aunt,  who  kept  a  green-ftali,  at  length 
undertook  to  bring  him  up  ;  but  he  was  fo  wild  as  to 
reap  very  little  benefit  from  a  day-fchool,  to  which 
he  had  been  fent.  At  length,  a  clergyman  taking  a 
fancy  to  him,  he  became  a  chorifter ;  but  that  not 
fuiting  his  difpofition,  he  found  means  to  procure  a 
place  in  the  royal  ftables,  as  under  groom. 

At  that  period  fome  books  of  a  romantic  caft  hap- 
pened to  fall  in  his  way,  and  he  conceived  the  idea 
of  repairing  to  the  Eaft  Indies,  with  a  view  of  bet- 
tering 
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tering  his  fortune.  After  experiencing  a  difappoint- 
ment,  in  refpe£t  to  this  favourite  objeft,  he  at  length 
enlifted  in  the  French  Guards,  and  became  a  foldier. 

The  cxercife,  &c.  fo difficult  toother  recruits,  foon 
became  familiar  to  him  ;  he  was  confidered  as  one 
of  the  mod  fpruce  grenadiers  of  the  whole  battalion; 
and,  in  a  ihort  time,  was  employed  as  a  drill  ferjeant, 
for  which  fituation  he  was  now  admirably  qualified. 
In  fine,  he  attained  fuch  eminence,  and  difplayed  fo 
much  fkill,  that  he  was  pitched  upon  to  teach  the 
liew  manoeuvres  to  his  companions.  The  firfl  fhare 
that  the  French  Guards  had  in  the  Revolution,  is 
well  known  to  every  body.  Hoche,  like  the  reft  of 
his  fellow  foldiers,  found  his  pulfe  beat  high  at  the 
magical  found  of  liberty,  and  he  became  firft  one  of 
the  aflailants,  and,  finally,  one  of  the  vidiors  of  the 
Baflille.  This  event  did  not  hurt  his  preferment, 
for  on  the  new  organization  of  the  army  by  Lafa- 
yette, we  find  him  promoted  to  an  adjutancy. 

Soon  after  this  he  diftinguifhed  himfelt  fo  much 
during  a  review,  that  the  *War  Minifter  made  him 
a  lieutenant  in  the  regiment  of  Roergue.  He  was 
ftationed  in  Thionville,  during  the  fiege  of  that 
town  ;  and,  if  we  are  to  credit  report,  performed 
prodigies  of  valour  on  that  occafion. 

Happening  to  be  fent  with  the  difpatches  from 
General  Laveneur,  to  the  Executive  Council  at 
Paris,  he  difplayed  fuch  talents  and  penetration,  that 

it 
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it  was  determined  to  promote  him  to  a  higher  rank. 
He  accordingly  became  captain,  lieutenant-colonel, 
#nd  adjutant-general  in  proceffion,  and  in  the  laft  ca- 
pacity was  difpaiched  to  Dunkiik,.  at  that  time  be- 
fieged  by  the  Duke  of  York. 

The  reprefentatives  then  on  million  inftantly  ele- 
vated him  to  the  rank  of  chef  ae  brigade,  and  he  was 
cntrufted  with  the  fuperintendence  of  the  camp  of 
Rofendall.  There,  as  before,  he  acquired  the  confi- 
dence of  his  fuperiors,  and  after  obtaining  a  com- 
miffion  as  general  of  divifion,  at  the  age  of  25,  he 
"Was  nominated  to  the  command  of  the  army  of  the 
Mofelle. 

In  this  fituation  it  was  his  fortune  to  be  oppofed 
by  the  Duke  of  Brunfwick,  formerly  celebrated  as 
the  greateft  warrior  of  modern  times  ;  but  Hoche 
pafled  the  Sarre,  in  the  face  of  his  army,  and  taught 
him,  on  the  heights  of  Kayferflautern,  that  a  man, 
young  enough  in  point  of  years  to  be  his  grandfon^ 
was  not  his  inferior  in  the  art  of  war. 

After  raifing  the  blockade  of  Landau,  hopes  were 
held  out  to  the  victor,  of  being  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  army  of  Italy  ;  but  he  had  incurred  the  fufpicion 
of  St.  Juftand  Robefpierre,  and,  having  been  arrefled 
by  ftratagem,  was  conducted  a  prifoner  to  Paris. 

After  a  long  and  rigorous  confinement,  the  Ther- 

inidorian  Revolution  at  length  occurred,  and  Hoche, 

"with  a  multitude  of  other  brave  men,   was  fet  free. 

He  was  nearly  at  the  fame  time  appointed  to  the  com. 

j»and  of  the  army  of  Cherbourg,  and  gave  fo  much 
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fatisfaction  in  that  ftation,  that  he  was  confidered  as 
the  proper  perfon  to  put  an  end  to  the  war  of  La  Ven- 
dee. Being  inverted  with  this  important  miffion,  ha 
now  acquired  as  much  glory  by  his  humanity,  as  he; 
had  formerly  done  by  his  valour.  He  began  by  re- 
floring  difcipline  to  his  troops,  and  confidence  to  the 
unhappy  natives  ;  and  he  ended  by  completely  fub- 
duing  all  the  rebellious  chieftains.  That  his  mea- 
fures  were  efficacious  on  this  occafion,  the  fubfequent 
conduct  of  the  inhabitants,  and  prefent  quiet  of  the- 
infurgent  departments  demonftrate,  beyond  the  pof- 
fibility  of  a  doubt. 

It  was  alfo  the  misfortune  of  the  unhappy  emi- 
grants, who  landed  at  Quiberon,  that  he  wasoppofed 
to  them  ;  humanity  will  not  permit  the  dwelling  on 
the  catafirophe  that  enfued ! 

After  this,  a  new  career  of  glory  opened  before- 
him.  He  was  advanced  firfl:  to  the  command  of  the 
army  of  the  Sambre  and  Meufe,  and  then  to  that  o£ 
the  Rhine  and  Mofelle.  The  invafion  of  the  fifter 
kingdom,  had  always  been  a  favourite  obje£t  with 
him,  and  he  at  length  formed  "  the  army  of  Ireland.** 
Nay,  he  a&ually  embarked  on  an  expedition  againft 
that  ifland,  but^happily  for  this  country,  never  land- 
ed there  ;  for  a  violent  tempeft  fcattered  his  fleet,  and 
put  an  end  to  his  projects. 

Soon  after  this,  he  was  appointed  Sectary  at 
War,  and  took  an  active  part  in  what  has  bin 
termed  the  Frutlidurian  Revolution. 

His  laft  coauxuyid  was  that  of  the  army  of  the 
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Rhine,  where  he  was  feized  with  a  mortal  diforder, 
that  put  a  period   to  his  life  on  the  30th  Fruclidor, 

*797- 

The  funeral  of  Hoche  has  not  been  equalled,  in 
point  of  grandeur,  perhaps,  in  modern  times.  Two 
rival  armies,  thofe  of  Auftria  and  France,  afiifted  at 
the  ceremony.  Six  ftandards,  carried  by  chofen  offi- 
cers, exhibited  the  catalogue  of  his  exploits  ;  crowns 
of  oak  and  of  laurel  were  placed  upon  his  coffin  ;  the 
cannon  of  the  camps  and  fortrefles  announced  the 
doleful  ceremony  ;  Lefebvre,  Championnet,  and 
Grenier,  delivered  orations  over  the  dead  body  ; 
while,  to  conclude  the  whole,  a  fimple  grenadier, 
ftarting  from  the  ranks,  and  extending  his  arm, 
threw  a  garland  into  the  grave,  exclaiming  at  the 
fame  time : 

"  Hoche  !  I  prefent  you  this,  in  the  name  of  the  army,  whom 
you  taught  to  conquer/' 


THE   END  OF  VOL.  I. 
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